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Preface. 

SIXTKRN  fnonths  of  the  grente«t  and  most  terrible  war  have 
I    pa»8o<l.  but  the  end  of  hofttihties  is  apparently  as  far  off  as 
over.     The  area  of  the  conflict  has  widened,  thus  inTolving 
tp.tilioiis  more  human  b<<  larnity  and  death.     Yet  the  hour 

niu»i  come  when  men  m  k  x^  life  aqd  living,  of  vfork  for 

tho  rtoe  to  come,  and  of  social  re^pstrudtion.  Our  moTemeni 
will  certainly  be  prominent  amon^r^tlie  agen^es  operating  for  the 
real  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  itA  pbsiiion  will  be  strongly 
reinforced  by  the  record  of  co-o|)erative  ^achievement  during  the 
period  of  peril  and  conflict.  Mr.  \V.  H.  Brown,  in  his  article 
*' Cooperation  and  the  War,'*  gives  au  admirable  summary  of 
the  activities  of  the  societies  in  meeting- the  unexpected  and  heavy 
strain  thrunt  upon  them.  As  he  says,  "Seventy  years  of 
progressive  prosperity  have  given  strength  and  solidity  to  the 
British  co-operative  fabric  ...  in  the  epoch  of  great 
extremity  it  has  proved  its  security  and  stability."  The  resources 
of  co-operation — financial,  economic,  and  industrial — were  heavily 
tested,  and,  as  the  author  proves,  emerged  with  conspicuous 
success.  Not  only  is  the  work  of  the  movement  during  the  period 
of  stress  fully  reviewed,  but  our  readers  will  find  also  an  inspiring 
message  of  encouragement,  and  stimulating  suggsslioiis  of  future 
developments  of  co-operative  labours. 

Mr.  Maxwell  reminds  us  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
memoir  of  Mr.  Shillito  that  "Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  present 
writer's  sad  duty  to  write  a  memoir  of  the  late  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell 
for  the  C.WS.  Annual  of  1896."  Now  for  the  second  time  Mr. 
Maxwell  places  on  rt*oord  in  our  pages  the  career  and  work  of 
another  intimate  friend  who  occupied  for  twenty  years  the  asine 
responsible  post  of  chairman  of  the  C.W.S.  Diligent  research 
placed  at  the  n  of  material;  and  thia. 

coupled  with  cl(  itim  to  give  a  vivid  and 

sympathetic  sketch  of  a  man  who  rose,  by  sheer  force  of  character, 
from  a  farm  lad  to  a  position  in  which  he  served  his  day  and 
generation  with  aealoua  devotion,  winning  the  esteem  and 
udmiration  of  great  numbers  of  his  fellows.  Mr.  Shillito.  besides 
his  devotion  to  co-operation  generally  and  the  C.W.S.  m  particular. 
|)osae8Sed  wide  interests  in  other  directions — social,  scientific,  and 

iii. 
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inielloctual— uiul  :  Maxwell  has  touched  on  this  versatility 
with  excellent  jua^:!...  ii.  thus  succeeding  in  presenting  a  brief 
biography  that  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  who  knew 
our  late  chairman. 

The  topic  of  advertising  in  connection  with  the  co-operative 
movement  has  been  discussed  at  various  times,  by  letters  and 
articles  in  the  oooperatrve  press,  and  conference  papers.  In  Mr. 
Armstrong's  contribution  to  co-operative  counsels  on  the  question 
there  is  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  principles  and  motives  directing 
and  controlling  advertising  enterprise  in  the  commercial  world, 
coupled  witii  a  close  examinafton  of  the  value  to  co-operation  of  the 
methods  employed  by  competitive  firms.  Mr.  Armstrong  says: 
"Advertising  has  been  scientifically  analysed.  But  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  co-operative  needs  still  waits.  Co-operative 
trading  stands  alone,  and  has  to  find  its  own  solution  for  its 
peculiar  problems.  It  must  solve  this  of  advertising  also.  No 
reedy-made  system  will  serve  it."  The  conclusion  to  which  the 
argument  tends  is  that  Frees  advertising  will  secure  the  best 
results  for  us. 

An  important  contribution  upon  another  serious  question 
connected  with  the  war  is  written  by  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  under 
the  title  "The  War  .«ind  British  Trade  and  Employment."  At 
the  outset  the  author  reminds  us  that,  immediately  upon  the 
declaration  of  war,  we  were  threatened  in  the  newspapers  with  an 
imminent  collapse  of  trade  and  credit,  even  revolution.  These 
anticipations  proving  mistaken,  he  says:  "I  notice  now  that  the 
prophecies  of  woe  have  been  shifted  on  to  a  period  after  the  war. 
Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  a  tremendous  collapse  after  the 
war  is  inevitable.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  serious  situation  will 
have  to  be  faced  when  the  war  is  over,  but  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  Uiat  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to  take  such  measures 
as  to  bring  us  comfortably  through  that  trying  period."  The 
reader  will  find  in  the  article  a  great  deal  of  cogent  argument, 
backed  by  stetistics,  in  support  of  the  author's  views. 
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FIFTY-TWO  YtARS'   PROGRESS  OF  CO-OPtRATIVE 
SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Saum. 

YSAM.  £ 

1862  2,333.523 

1B6S  2,673.778 

1864  2,836.606 

1865  3,373.847 

1866  4.462.676 

1867  6.001.153 

1868  7,122.360 

1869  7.353.363 

1870  8,201,685 

1871  9,463.771 

1872  13.012.1^ 

1873  1.0.(;.3y.7I4 

1874  10,374,058 

1875  18,499.901 

1876  19.921,054 

1877  21.390,447 

1878  21,402,219 

1879  20,382,772 

1880  23,248,314 

1881  24.945,063 

1882  27.541.212 

1883  29.336.028 

1884  30,424,101 

1885  31,305.910 

1886  32.730,745 

1887  84,483,771 

Total  Sales  in  the  Fifty-two  Ybabs, 
1862  TO  1913   

Total  Pkofits  in  the  Fifty-two 
Ybabs.  1862  TO  1913 


Balks. 
Ybaim.         £ 

1888  37,793,903 

1889  40,674,673 

1890  43.731,669 

1891  49,024,171 

1892  51.0G0.a54 

1893  51,803.836 

1894  52.110,800 

1895  55.100.249 

1896  59,951.635 

1897  64,956.049 

1898  68.523.969 

1899  73,533,686 

1900  81.020,428 

1901  85,872,706 

1902  89,772.923 

1903  93,384,799 

1904  96.263.32H 

1905  98,002,565 

1906  102.408,120 

1907  111.239.503 

1908  113.090,337 

1909  115,159,030 

1910  118,448,910 

1911  123,526.351 

1912  130,499,145 

1918  138,802,557 

£2,580,216,982 
)        £249,263,578 


STATISTICAL   POSITION   OF  COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

Decembeb  31  8T,  1913. 

CompiUd  from  th4  Bsiunu  made  6|f  Soeietiet  to  the  Registrar  and 
Co-operatwe  Union. 

Nomber  of  Members    3,327,125  £ 


Share  Capital 

Loan  Capital  ...     . 

Salet  for  1913 

Nel  Profite  for  1918 
Devoted  to  Education,  1913 


43,606,526 

21,024,877 

138,802,557 

14,646.041 

105,516 


Fifty-two  Years'  Progress  of  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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FIFTY-ONE  YEARS'  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 


Yram 

B4LBS. 

1^  (wSJ 

£51.857 

ISM  

190.754 

1866  

175.489 

1867  (wi.) 

881.744 

J868 

412.240 

1869 

507.217 

1870  (w^U 

677.784 

1871  

758.764 

1872  

1.158.182 

1878  

1,686.950 

1874  

1.964.829 

1875  

2.247.895 

1H76  (w2.J 

2,697,866 

1877  

2.827.052 

1878  

2,705.625 

1879  (wSj 

2,645,331 

1880  

8.339,681 

1881  

8,574.095 

1882  

4.038,238 

1883  

4.546,889 

1884  (w-J 

4,675,871 

1885  

4,798.151 

1886  

5,223.179 

1887  

5,713.235 

1888  

6.200.074 

1889  (wi.) 

7.028.944 

Total  Salbs  in  the  Ftrrr-OMB  Ybaim, 

1864  TO  1914 

Total  Pbofits  m  trb  Fimr-ON  b  Ybars, 

1864  to  1914 

Ybau. 
1890 

1891  

1892  

1898  

1894  

1895  USJ 

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  (wi.) 

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  

1907  (wi.) 

1908  

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  (wiU.) 

1918  

1^*»4 


8AI.K8. 

47.429.078 
8.766.480 
9.800,904 
9,526.167 
9.443.938 
10.141.917 
11.115.056 
11,920,143 
12,574.748 
14.212.375 
16.043,889 
17,642,082 
IH.397,559 
19,333,142 
19.809.196 
20.785.469 
22,510,036 
24.786.568 
24,902,842 
25,675.938 
26.567,838 
27,892,990 
29.732.154 
31.371.970 


}     £534,839,573 
I         £9,295.270 


STATISTICAL  POSITION  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE  SOCIETY   LIMITED. 
Dbobmbbm  26tr,  1914. 
Namber  of  Booielies  holdiog  Shares  ...       1,198 

Number  of  Membert  belonging  loShtfehoiuers    ...2.836,460  L 

Share  Capital  (Paid  up) 2,130.959 

Loans  and  Depoeite >65 

Basenre  Fund^Trade  and  Bank  J   i.  i55 

Insurance  Fund 1.004,954 

Bales  for  the  Year  1914  34,910.813 

Net  Profits  for  Year  1914  840.069 


nri. 
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Map  of  the  World,  showing 


'     ^>V'A^ 
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o   MINT  wrTH   SCOTTISH  WHOLESALE   SOCIETY. 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Depots. 


N 


*        50UTM     i»<n.t 


^^e::. 


o    X»NT  WITH   tCOTTItN  WMOCtlAH  tOCIITr. 
•   CO  OPCRATIVE  WHOCttALI  tOCHTV. 


Map  of  the  United  Kingdom,  showing 
Depots.  &c.,  of  the  Wholesale  Societies. 
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Business  Premises, 


frc. 

OWNED  BY 


THE  COOPERATIVE  WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY  LIMITED. 


Central  Premises. 
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Original  Balloon  Street  Premises. 

A' 

pi  1869  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  built  the  premises 
*  shown  in  the  illustration  heading  this  page,  in  which  to  carry 
on  it«  fast-growing  business.  For  six  years  after  1863,  when 
the  Society's  career  began,  its  work  was  performed  in  rented 
buildings,  but  when  the  trade  reached  nearly  £300, OCK)  per  annum 
the  Committee  felt  emboldened  to  the  extent  of  building;  the 
Balloon  Street  property.  At  that  time  the  only  other  C.W.S. 
buildings  existing  were  small  dep6ts  for  the  purchasing  of  butter 
at  Tippcrary  and  Kilmallock,  in  Ireland. 

In  fifty-two  years  the  business  has  made  rapid  strides;  almost 
every  year  has  seen  extensions,  developments,  or  new  enterprises 
launched,  and  now  all  the  premises  portrayed  on  the  following 
pages  are  the  property  of  the  C.W.S. 

In  the  second  illustration  Balloon  Street  runs  up  between  the 
two  main  blocks,  and  the  original  building  is  that  at  the  top  of 
the  street  on  the  right-hand  side  surmounted  by  a  glass  dome.  Up 
to  the  year  1885  this  warehouse  towered  above  an  environment  of 
slum  property.  At  the  rear  was  "Clock  Alley,"  a  court  lined  with 
old  cottages,  and  leading  to  Corporation  Street ;  little  public-houses 
and  coal  yards,  a  cotton-waste  warehouse  and  miscellaneous  small 
buildings  were  adjacent.  All  these  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
buildings   of   the   C.W.S.      In   the   right-hand   block   the   Bank 


t 
X 


CENTRAL  PRl 

i-cupies  a  oonsideinble  portion  of  the  ground  floor;  obove  this 
II    (;roi*ery   saleroom  and  buyeni'  ufru*e«  are  aitualcd.   hikJ   the 
iMh*r  of  the  |)n'initu*H  houtw*  part  of  th(«  FiiniiMhiiii;  ntid  the 
luMv     DepiirtnuMitH.       The    fiiniiHhitiK    »ho>%'rooinH    exhibit 
!i>;  •-   of  pnictically  every   iirtirh*  that  can  be  inchidcd   under 
i.xtt  lit  iioiuination,  from  MtiiteM  for  the  dniwing-rooin  to  Hut-ironM, 
litenilly   too  ntinierotitt  to  mention.     Soeietiea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maiu'fit'stfr  are   ahh«   to   H4*nd    proM|N*ctiv4'   ciiHkMnerM    to   iimpect 
till-  storks.   thiiM  iMiuhhnK  tbe  memlMiK  of  a  Hmall   viUap*  Htore 
Ml  the  Mnmi*  ndvanta^t'H  aH  are  enjoyed  by  city  folk.     '* 
|)hit«»,  and  ifWcHery  airi»  all  to  U*  found  here.     The  S: 
itniciit  HupplicH  Hoci<*tii*H  with   wrapping   pa|)er.    twi;** .    utui 
h:«;;H.   lM*sidt>H  all  kind»  of  fancy  MtntioneiT.     Hecreation  ia 
in.  for  tluH  department  will  provide  concerta,  or  ory;aniae 
H  for  holiday  niakeiH. 
ihe  buildings  on  the  left  of  Halloon  Street  are  ahown  on  a 
Iiir^^cr   Hcale   in    the   illuHtration    opiKisite.      lien*,    again,    several 
iiean  an  J  inaanitary  couiIh  and  allevH  have  liecMi  demolished  to 
_ive  place  to  a  fine  pile  facing  C'or|K)nition  Street.     .\t  the  top 
>  ll»'  Mitclull  Memorial  Hall,  named  after  Mr.  J.  T.  \V.  Mitchell. 
^\\\o  died   in    iHlKj,    having   lieen   (Miainnan   of   the   C.W.S.    for 
iwenty-one  years.     The  hall  is  U)7ft.  long.  67ft.  wide,  and  33ft. 
Ill  height;  it  will  sinit  1,2(X)  |)ersons.     The  first  quniierly  me<*ting 
lii'ld   luMi*  was   in   SeptemlxT,    HM)7.     The   flcwrs  lielow   tin*   hnll 
I'ied  by  the  Ixiard  and  committed'  rcM»ms.  the  s«« 
i    _       ral    oiVices.    and    the   bas^'nuMit    provides    a    con. 
iiiiiii^-itall.  rendered  bright  and  attractive  by  dint  of  many  nnrioi-a 
lid  whito  enamel  paint. 

The  .\ix>hitect's  Department  is  locattnl  in  this  building.  A 
large  and  eflicient  staifl  is  constantly  wcupied  with  work  for  the 
(\\V.S.  and  ivtail  societies. 

Nearly   2.5()t)  employ^   are   engage*!    in   ••.nninij   iht*\r  daily 
read  at  the  Central  premises. 


Balloon  Street  and  Garden  Street 


r\^  either  side  of  this  building  will  be  noticed  the  words 
^^  "Co-operative  Wholesale  Society;"  these  mark  the 
limits  of  the  warehouse  acquired  in  1869.  The  Grocery 
Department  is  in  possession  of  the  major  portion  of  this 
block.  Here  are  held  stocks  of  all  goods  coming  under 
the  head  of  grocery,  in  variety  too  great  to  enumerate. 
Situated  on  the  upper  floors  and  basement  of  the 
building  fronting  Balloon  Street  is  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Department.  Here  one  may  find  220, OCX)  pairs  of 
footgear  for  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  and  infants  in 
immense  variety  of  patterns,  drawn  from  the  factories 
at  Leicester,  Heckmondwike,  Enderby,  Rushden,  and 
Leeds. 
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Drapery  Warehouses,  Balloon  Street 


TTIIKSK  waifhoiiHCi*  are  at  the  conu'i*  of  Balloon  Sirrrt 
*    and  Fetl«*nitioii  Strwt.  a  thnroiijjhfan*  cn»ate<l  If 
C.W.S.,  and  a  naino  coiiferri'd  h\)o:\  it  that  han  a  <i'    i 
Hignificancc  to  all  co-o|M»nitoi*H. 

With  the  complftion  of  the  warohouae  on  the  right- 
hand  sidr  of  Ffderation  Strc*et,  the  C.W.S.  (x*ciii)if>d  thi- 
whole  of  Balloon  Stroc't  with  biiildings  erectea  iiiMh-r 
it8  own  dirwtioii.  The  general  effect  of  tJie  nmnii 
modern  huildingH  is  naturally  much  enhanced  hv  the 
widening  of  the  street,  in  itself  a  great  improvement  to  a 
busy  thumughfaiv. 

These  pi*emises  add  about  83,000  square  feet  of 
accomintMlation  for  the  drapery  departments,  and  are 
drvoted  to  fancy  dra|)ery,  the  wan-house  on  the  left  U-iiig 
also  for  dra|)ery,  but  the  heavier  descriptions  are  dealt 
with  here. 

Ki*om  the  topmost  floors  to  the  hascnients  they  arr 
stocked  with  a  huge  variety  of  giMxls.  including  everything 
that  should  find  a  place  in  a  well*e<)uipi»ed  dni|)er\'  store. 

The  vagaries  of  fashion  are  kept  closely  in  view  by 
the  buyers  in  the  various  departments,  and  hard  indeed  to 
satiafy  wo«dd  he  the  customer  whose  r«>«|uin>ments  the 
C.W.S.  failwl  to  meet.  This  n^nnu'k  applies  not  only  to 
the  bewildering  variety  of  materials  drawn  from  world- 
wide sources,  hut  also  with  wpial  force  to  the  product mt*^ 
made  in  the  C.W.S.  factories.  Thei\*  is  also  tin-  addetl 
satisfaction  in  this  reH|M*ct  that  the  C.W.S.  gixxls  aiv 
made  under  known  conditions  of  healthy  Hurroundings. 


Drapery,  &€.,  Departments,  Dantzic  Street. 
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Original  Dantzic  Street  Premises. 

A" 

nriiK  C.W.S.  entered  into  the  drapery  trade  in  1873,  and 
*  with  such  success  that  a  warehouse  in  Dantzic  Street  was 
secured  in  1875.  At  this  time  the  business  in  drapery  and 
woollen  cloth  amounted  to  £114,000  annually.  Additions  were 
constantly  made  to  adapt  the  premises  to  the  growing  demands 
until  the  building  reached  its  present  dimensions.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  cry  was  a^ain  raised  for  more  room, 
and  the  fine  drapery  warehouse  in  Balloon  Street  was  erected 
and  opened  in  1904. 

The  premises  are  occupied  by  the  Woollens,  Ready-mades, 
Shirts,  and  Outfitting  Departments.  The  ready-mades  are  all  from 
the  C.W.S.  factories  at  Broughton  or  Leeds,  and  the  cloth  from 
various  sources,  amongst  others  the  C.W.S.  Batley  Mill  and  the 
Scottish  C.W.S.  Ettrick  Mills.  From  this  department  the  male 
co-operator  can  be  completely  supplied  with  all  the  articles 
demanded  by  necessity  or  custom. 
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Bacon  Factory,  Trafford  Wharf. 


OAC-ON  rolling  iitid  Minokiiig  waff  carried  on  in  the  Balloon 
Strwl  wan'houHe  for  luiiiiy  yeam  until  llie  i*xigf*ncit*H  of  apace 
ni{ul(>  it  nec(»Htuiry  to  find  U'tter  nccornnujdntiuii.  Witii  tliia  end 
in  view,  a  plot  of  hind  wum  Hi»fiirc«d  on  tlu*  hiiiikM  of  the  Ship 
Canal,  adjacent  to  the  Sun  Mill,  and  here  a  factor}'  waN  built, 
which  has  now  been  in  use  about  ten  yearn. 

The  Tniflord  Wharf  Factor)  is  not  a  curing  house*.  So  far 
as  the  C.W.S.  is  concerned,  curing  is  done  nt  the  C.W.S. 
factoilis  ill  TnilfH*  (Iivhind)  iind  llerning  (Denmark).  At  T 
every  wtck  alM>ut  l.UK)  pigs  are  killed  and  twice  art  nuiiiN 
of  bacon  cured.  These  are  despatched  to  the  C.W.S.  at  Yrunutd 
Wharf.  lA)ndon.  Bristol.  Cardiff,  and  Newcastle.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  smoked  bacon  there  are  eighteen  stoves  of  the  latest 
and  best  pattern. 

There  are  alx>ut  70  employ('*s  engaged  mainly  in  the  making 
of  rolls,  and  the  weight  of  bacon  and  hams  dealt  with  w.-rkly 
varies  from  120  tons  to  140  tons. 

THE  TRANSPORT  WAREHOUSE  AND  WHARF 

has  a  frontage  to  the  canal  of  460  feet,  the  buildings  occupying 
.'i()Oft.  by  (Ulft.  The  pix^mises  and  site  were  accpiired  in  July. 
UMW.  and  the  warehouse  is  now  well  e<piip|H»d  for  n«ceiving. 
storing,  and  despatching  the  various  comnuxlitii^.  Five  electric 
cnines  lift  the  goods  fmm  the  hold  of  ship  or  barge  to  the 
wiirclMim*',  and  de[K)sit  them  in  niilway  wagons  on  the  uuayside 
ni  ti.iii>fi'r  them  to  lurries.  The  |K>rmanent  staff  of  i'A  is 
augmented  by  casual  labour  at  busy  tunes,  as  in  the  drie<l  fruit 
s«  ason.  until  as  many  as  2(X)  workers  may  \ye  employed,  and  these 
deal  with  an  average  of  lo.OOO  tons  of  merchandiw  yearly.  The 
C.W.S.  is,  we  believe,  the  only  firm  which  p(»ss«'ss«-s  its  own 
accommodation  at  the  Manchester  Docks. 

THE  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

18  another  s(*etion  of  the  TraflonI  Park  group.      It  was  oritji 
a  repair  shop,  but  now  deals  mostlv  with  new  work,  and  ni< 
tools    have    oeen    installed    for    undertaking   general    enginn 
electrical    work,    and    millwrighting    in    all    its    branches.       1..- 
Ki.^ineers'    Department    at    Balloon    Street    act    as    consulting, 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  heating  and  ventilating  engineers  for 
complete  installations.  re|K>rts  lieing  made  on  existing  work,  and 
plans  and  siiecitications  prepared  for  repaire  or  new  work. 
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Grocery  Packing  Warehouse, 
Trafford  Park. 

T^lIIS  building  occupies  a  site  fronting  Trafford  Park 
*•  Hond,  and  lying  between  Sun  Mill  and  the  Bacon 
Warehouse.  It  has  railway  accommodation  directly 
connected  with  the  Ship  Canal  and  Trafford  Park 
Railways.  The  building  is  six  storeys  in  height,  each  floor 
being  217ft.  6in.  long  by  54ft.  6in.  wide.  Being  a 
detached  building,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  well 
lighted  by  windows  all  round.  There  are  two  fireproof 
staircases,  one  at  each  end  of  the  building,  which  give 
ample  protection  to  the  employes  in  case  of  fire,  and  two- 
electric  cage  hoists  and  one  sack  hoist.  Each  department 
is  provided  with  suit^ible  accommodation  for  washing, 
<tc.,  and  in  addition  there  are  men's  and  women's 
dining-rooms. 

Here  a  smaH  regiment  of  damsels  is  kept  busily 
occupied  in  filling  packets  of  convenient  size  with  rice^ 
tapioca.,  canary-seed,  linseed,  oatmeal,  and  self-raising 
flour ;  of  this  last  commodity  an  average-  of  150  tons  is 
the  weekly  output. 
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Building  Department,  Broughton. 


nrilE  Building  Department  sprang  from  the  remains  of 
*'  the  Union  I^and  and  Building  Society,  which  failed 
III  1880.  The  C.W.S.,  being  large  mortgagees,  took 
over  some  of  the  assets,  among  which  were  building 
iiiati-rials,  and  a  department  was  formed  at  Balloon 
Mr. ft.  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  repair  work.  The 
li  Mg  of  any  magnitude  erected  by  the  depiirtmeni 

V  •  \ tension  of  the  original  Balloon  Street  premises. 

Since  then  its  achievementB  have  been  numerous,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  erection  of  the  imposing  Central 
Oflices,  Ac,  shown  in  the  bird's-eye  view  on  another 
nnge.  The  department  was  removed  to  Broughton  in 
January,  1913.  and  now,  in  addition  to  C.W.S.  work,  it 
contracts  in  the  open  market  for  the  work  of  retail 
s(K*ieties.  AH  equipments  are  to  be  found  at  Broughton 
for  the  making  of  shop  fronts  and  fittings,  and  many 
tMX'ieties'  new  premises  bear  testimony  to  the  artistic 
and  substantial  quality  of  the  work.  All  the  bninches  of 
the  trade  are  represented — draugiitsmen.  clerks,  joiners, 
plumbers,  masons.  Ac. — and.  witli  the  i>erfect  organisation 
and  centralisation  of  the  work,  many  economies  both  in 
(line  and  cost  are  effected. 
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Traffic  Department,  Broughton, 


T^HE  Traffic  Department  is  an  essential  adjunct  to  air 
*•  institution  of  the  magnitude  of  the  C.W.S.  Hero, 
again,  beginnings  were  very  humble,  but  naturally  the 
department  has  grown  with  the  trade,  and  has  also  ke[)t 
abreast  with  the  times,  for  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
horses,  drays,  ilc.,  a  large  fleet  of  motor  lurries  are  housed 
at  Broughton,  hut  as  yet  the  Society  lias  not  engaged  in 
air  traction.  The  depaiiment  specialises  in  quick  transit 
of  perishable  goods  and  direct  conveyance  of  frigile  goods 
to  save  handhng  in  transit. 

The  description  of  the  Broughton  Factories  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  tlie  spacious  dining-room. 
Here  accommodation  is  found  for  8(K)  employes,  and 
meals  can  be  obtained  at  a  tariff  which  is  suited  to  the 
pockets  of  the  workers.  During  the  winter  months  social 
functions  are  frequently  held  to  promote  good  fellowship 
among  tfie  employes. 
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E.  &  S.  C.W.S.  Joint  Insurance^  Dept. 

(UleC.I.S.). 

Corporation  Street.  Manchester. 


T^lIE  history  of  the  Co-operaiive  Insurance  Society 
^  is  a  record  of  honournhlo  and  useful  work  for 
co-operation.  The  societv  wus  registered  in  1867,  under 
the  Companies  Act,  but  no  individuals  were  admitted 
to  membership  until  1871.  In  1872  business  first  was 
done  through  paid  agents;  and  in  1875  the  policy  of 
re-insuring  risks  was  adopted.  In  1899,  following  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1893,  the 
i-dinpany  was  converted  into  a  society,  and  power  was 
(>l)t:iinea  to  carr}'  on  all  forms  of  insurance.  \  branch 
utVue  was  opened  in  Scotland  in  1893,  and  since  then 
braiuh  offices  have  been  opened  in  England  (north  and 
south),  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  year  1904  witnessed 
the  materialising  of  the  happy  idea  of  collective 
insurance.  From  19(V>  a  movement  for  the  unification 
of  co-operative  insurance  had  been  afoot,  and,  after 
several  years  of  discussion  at  conferences  and  meetings, 
the  business  wos  transferred  to  the  joint  control  of  tne 
two  Wholesale  Societies. 

For  the  first  four  years  the  office  was  at  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers'  store,  but  1871  saw  its  removal  to  Manchester. 
Vorious  premises  were  occupied  and  deserted  as  the 
demands  of  business  grew,  until  the  final  move  into  its 
present  home  took  place  in  1908. 
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Newcastle  Branch. 


Newcastle  Branch.  Waterloo  Street,  in' 1876. 

TTIIE  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Branch  was  established  in 
*  1871,  or  exactly  eight  years  after  the  inception  of 
the  C.W.S.  at  Manchester.  Business  was  commenced  in 
a  small  four-roomed  warehouse,  but,  with  a  rapidity 
characteristic  of  the  institution,  the  trade  outgrew  the 
accommodation,  and  it  was  tliereupon  decided  to  build  the 
Waterloo  Street  warehouse,  the  occupation  of  which  was 
entered  into  in  1876.  That,  too,  only  sufficed  for  a  time, 
and  eventually  it  became  necessary  to  e»ert  tin-  larger 
warehouse  in  West  Blandford  Street. 


WEST  BLANDFORD  STREET. 

The  West  Blandford  Street  buildings  are  devoted  to 
the  Grocer)',  Provision,  Boot  and  Shoe,  W'oollens  and 
Ready-mades,  Manchester  and  Greys,  Dress,  and  Paper 
and  Stationer)'  Departments,  as  well  as  the  general 
offices,  boaixirooms.  meeting-hall,  and  dining-room. 
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N««vcattk  Btiacli  -€omilmm§d, 

III  the  centre  of  the  main  buildings  it  t  tpaciout 
cuvered-in  yard,  where  the  receiving  aid  detpatching  of 
all  gooda  ia  conducted.  Further  up  the  atreei  will  be 
fouml  the  motor  garaM  and  atablea.  and  alao  a  building 
where  the  Saddler}'  and  lieather  Bag-making  Departments 
arc  UH'nted. 

WATERLOO  AND  THORNTON  STREETS. 

.\a  the  name  in  the  illuatnition  implies,  the  building 
on  the  left,  which  stands  in  Thornton  Street,  is  occupied 
by  the  Fumisliing  and  Carpets  Department.  whiUt  tlie 
other — the  Waterloo  Street  buildiii»j— accommodates  the 
Millinery  and  Fancy  Drapery,  and  Jewellery  and  Fancv 
Ilanlwa're  Departments. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Quayside 
Warehouse. 

npHE  erection  of  this  building  was  commenced  in  1900 
^  and  completed  in  1902.  It  originally  consisted  of 
eight  floore,  but  in  1909  an  extension  became  necessary, 
and  the  roof,  which  had  hitherto  been  flat,  was  covered 
in.  The  building  is  9()ft.  wide  by  120ft.  long,  and  the 
height  from  floor  to  ceiling  on  each  floor  is  a  little  over 
lift.  It  is  capable  of  warehousing  between  7,000  and 
8,0(K)  tons.  Being  conveniently  situated  to  the  river  and 
in  close  proximity  to  that  part  of  the  quay  where  the 
Ix)ndon.  ('ontinental,  and  other  regular  lines  of  steamers 
discharge  their  cargoes,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  depai*tments  it  serves.  One  of  the  floors  is  used 
as  a  bonded  store  for  the  warehousing  of  dutiable  goods, 
and  it  is.  of  course,  only  open  during  regulation  hours. 
There  are  loading  and  discharging  platfomis  fronting  the 
quayside,  and  also  at  the  back,  which  opens  out  into 
Sandgate.  All  goods  on  account  of  the  Grocery-,  Butter, 
and  No.  1  (Jrain  Departments  are  dealt  with  by  the  staff 
there,  and  machinery  has  been  installed  for  cleaning 
fruit,  grain,  &c. 
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Green  Fruit  and  Potato  Department, 
Stowell  Street. 

npll'      '  i"A  are  situated  iit  close  pn-  the 

^     >  lit  and  vegetable  markets,     i  iitig 

was  completed  in  the  year  1901),  and  comprises  basement, 

jjroimd.  No.  1,  and  No.  2  floors.     In  the  basement  is  the 

l»i!Miia-room.   specially  constructed   for  the  ripening  of 

Cit.ary  and  Jamaica  bananas.     On  the  ground  floor  the 

■v..!k   of   receiving   and   despatching   is   transacted,   and 

Nj.  rial   facilities  are  provided  in  the  way  of  two  large 

.it-rkways,   enabhng   four  vehicles  to  be  attended  to  at 

ihr    same   time.      On    the    first    floor   are   situated    the 

manager's,    assistants',    and    ^neral    ofBces,    whilst    a 

>ti  of  the  flat  is  also  utilised  as  a  saleroom.     The 

..J  floor  is  principally  used  for  storing  goods  of  a 

keeping  quahty,  such  as  nuts,  figs,  Ac. 


Pelaw:  Bird's-eye  View 


T^HE  policy-  of  the  CWV.S.—and,  indeed,  of  the 
*  fo-operative  movement  throughout — is  to  produce 
for  the  consumer  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  least 
|K)ssihle  cost  consistent  with  the  best  possible  conditions 
for  the  workere. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  productive  works  of 
the  Wholesale  were  nearly  all  centred  in  and  around 
Manchester,  until,  in  pursuit  of  the  policy  above  referred 
to,  it  was  found  that  the  goods  there  produced  could  not 
be  supplied  to  the  consumers  in  the  Newcastle  district  at 
the  least  possible  cost,  consequent  upon  the  euDrmous 
carriage  they  had  to  bear.  As  a  remedy  the  Newcastle 
Branch  Committee  considered  that  their  duty  lay  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  productive  works  in  tlieir  own 
district,  so  they  at  once  set  about  to  find  a  suitable  place 
wherein  to  commence  operations.  In  their  endeavours  to 
do  this  they  had  in  view  the  heavy  rates,  taxes,  Ac,  the 
factories  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  if  they  were 
established  in  Newcastle,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  partly 
that  Pelaw  was  chosen  as  the  venue  of  productive  effort 
by  the  Newcastle  Branch.  Another  reason  which 
animated  them  in  their  selection  of  Pelaw  as  the  ground 
on  which  their  victories  should  be  won  was  that  the  land 
could  l)e  procured  at  a  very  small  cost;  and,  again,  the 
sites  available  were  adjacent  to  the  railway,  thus  saving 
the  heavy  charges  for  carting  to  and  from  the  station. 

Illustrations  of  the  separate  works  follow  in  due 
order,  which  comprise  Drug  and  Diysaltery  Depart- 
ment, Printing  Works,  Cabinet  Factory,  Clothing 
Factory,  and  Engineering  Works. 

There  is  also  a  commodious  dining-room,  which  is 
found  to  be  a  great  convenience,  as  the  greater  number 
of  the  employes  come  from  considerable  distances. 
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Droft  and  Drysaltery  Works,  Pelaw, 


THIS  fiutt)rv  Uk';»ii  m   1MJ6  as  the  puck in^  (icpurUiiont  of  the 
C'.W.S.    Willi    s»\.n   employ^.      The    folluwitif;    imnn^Aiiion, 
(11  the  U  '  /.  convevH  soino  idea  of  itg  iicone  to-aoy  :  — 

Many   \  .Id  not  «»\hfnmt   the  iiitercHt  of  the«o  works. 

\  "'i*  on  ttii  gallcrieM.  ovi  •  the  ordered  induMtry  helow, 

>  curiouHly  tfio  imprt-^  a  comes  when  exploring  tlie 

•r  on  the  bridge  of  n  nhip.  particularly  an  ocean  liner. 
^  s  the  bridge-hke  ffallerieA  start  the  fancy.  Then  there  is 
U\e  name  cleanliness,  the  same  compactness  and  economy  of 
arrangeinent.  and  sufficiency  of  space  for  cver>'thing,  yet  no  waste 
of  an  article  so  valuahle.  It  is  the  same  sense  of  completeness 
which  makes  a  lx>at  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  perfect  example 
of  man's  skill  in  adapting  means  to  ends. 

The  scheme  of  the  building  is  a  great  glass-roofed  hall  with  s 

ic.  encircling  gallery,   which  is  divided  into  rooms  where  all 

'    •-  mixing  is  done.     You  pass  in  rapid  tour  the  various  '.  V  wia 

It  iiig  blended  for  such  diverse  things  as  Boot  Polish,  M<  h, 

Kmulsion   of   Cod    I^iver  Oil,    Cake   Flours,    Bronchial   Mixture, 

thf    vnrifMis    household    remedies — but    the    list    is    endless.      In 

_'  a  St.  George's  cross  above  the  main  orea  other 

t  in  bulk,  for  at  Pelaw  grocery  sundries  are  packed 

for  ilie  Newcastle  district.     Here  ore  also  tins  and  bottles  stocked 

by  the  million.     .\nd  almost  automatically  this  incongruous  host 

descends  by  its  own  weight  to  the  amiy  of  packers  below.     Patent 

^'"'tling   and   weighing    machines   without    number   expedite   the 

I  k.      We  have  called  the   packers  an  army :    rather  they   are 

tiiiU  sergeants  beneath  whose  marshalling  fmgers  files  of  bottles, 

packages,  and  tins — tall,  squat,  thin,  broad-chested,  in  uniforms 

infinite  in  variety — form  themselves  into  companies  and  battalions. 

And  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  like  that  of  a  mar\'ellously  intricate 

piece  of  mechanism. 

ElViciency  may  be  inhuman,  however.  Are  all  the  hundreds 
of  workers,  one  asks,  merely  cogs  in  the  machine?  Pelsw 
visited  dis|>el8  such  an  idea.  When  the  W'heatshfaf  msn 
arrived,  the  manoger  of  the  works  was  engaged.  **If  you 
arc  inclined,  just  wander  round  where  you  like;  then  ask  sny 
(questions  you  wish  in  twenty  minutes,  when  I'll  be  at 
liberty,"  he  said.  Full  use  was  made  of  the  permission,  and  the 
simile  of  nitwhinery  ^ve  place  to  something  more  human. 
It  was  a  hive  of  happy  industr>'.  Obviously  there  was  no  driTins. 
Subsequent  incjuir}*  proved  that  the  Congress  minimum  wsge  scsle 
is  in  force :  this  means  that  as  much  as  £3,000  extra  per  year  is 
paid  at  Pelaw  in  wages  compared  with  the  rates  which  rule  in 
many  com(>eting  factories.  Only  the  continued  and  increasing 
loyafty  of  co-operators  can  overcome  so  great  a  handicap  to-day. 


London:    Leman  Street. 


npHIS  fine  block  of  buildings  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
•^  London  Branch.  The  older  part  of  the  building, 
with  the  clock  tower,  was  erected  in  1887,  and  the  new 
wing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  drapery  department 
was  opened  for  business  in  1910.  The  general  office, 
boardroom,  conference-hall,  dining-rooms,  and  kitchen 
are  all  in  the  older  building,  where  also  the  grocery 
saleroom  and  buyers'  offices  are  situated.  The  basement 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  storeroom  for  provisions — cheese, 
butter,  eggs,  lard,  &c. — while  the  upper  floors  are 
devoted  to  the  grocery  and  boot  and  shoe  departments, 
access  being  given  both  to  the  new  wing  and  to  a  still 
older  building  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  where 
the  furnishing,  ironmongery,  carpets,  and  stationery 
departments  are  situated.  In  the  building  is  a  telephonic 
exchange,  which  connects  all  the  departments  in  London, 
Northampton^  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
and  the  productive  works  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  latest  wing  is  devoted  to  the  heavy  and  fancy 
drapery,  millinery,  and  ready-mades  departments,  the 
basement  being  used  for  a  joint  packing-room. 

The  building,  which  is  333  feet  in  length,  is  of 
fireproof  construction,  the  floors  being  built  of  steel  and 
concrete,  an  automatic  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  being 
installed  throughout.  Besides  three  stone  staircases  for 
business  purposes,  iron  stairways  provide  extra  exit  in 
case  of  fire.  There  are  two  electric  passenger  lifts, 
besides  numerous  lifts  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
Electric  light  is  provided  throughout,  and  the  building  is 
warmed  by  low-pressure  hot-water  pipes.  An  efficiently- 
drilled  fire  brigade  composed  of  members  of  the  staff 
affords  additional  security  against  fire. 
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London:    Bacon  Stoves,  &c. 


/^t)NSIGNMEi\TS  of  green  bacon  are  here  received 
^^  from  various  pig  slaughtering  centrcH.  The  English. 
Irish,  and  Danish  moat  arrives  packed  in  bales,  the 
Canadian  in  boxes,  the  C.W.S.  suppliers  to  societies 
l)eing  sent  out  in  crates.  A  lai>j;e  pro|K)rtion  of  the  meal 
comes  from  the  C.W.S.  bacon  faclnrv  at  Herning. 
Denmark ;  while  supplies  are  also  received  from  the 
C.W.S.  bacon  factor)*  at  Tralee.  Ireland.  The  green 
bncon  is  put  into  the  stoves,  of  which  there  are  nine,  with 
u  capacity  of  2,034  sides.  The  smoking  process  takes 
three  days,  so  that  there  is  a  nominal  capacity  of  over 
4,0fKi  sides  per  week. 

.\bove  the  bacon  stoves  is  a  storeroom  for  C.W.S. 
brushes  from  the  l.<eeds  factory ;  and  in  connection  with 
the  London  Branch  Furnishing  Department  are 
workrooms  for  French  polishing,  upholstering,  and  the 
manufacture  of  bedding.  The  leather  and  grindery 
department  occupies  a  portion  of  the  building.  Here  are 
kept  large  stocks  of  butts  and  l)ends  of  leather  in  the 
various  tannages  suitable  for  repairing,  liesulcs  numerous 
requisites  for  the  boot  trade,  such  as  nails,  rivets,  rubber 
heels,  laces,  socks,  and  leggings. 
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London:    Fairclough  Street. 


TTHESE  premises  occupy  a  site  bounded  by  Fairclough 
"*•  Street,  Backchurch  Lane,  and  Boyd  Street,  which 
has  an  area  of  about  4,416  square  yards. 

The  clearing  of  this  large  area  was  the  means  of 
demolishing  a  large  quantity  of  low-class  property,  and 
as  a  consequence  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
district. 

The  buildings  occupying  the  site  consist  of  an 
Empties  Department,  Joinery  Department,  stables  for 
forty-four  horses,  with  loft  over,  and  men's  mess-room. 
Engineers'  and  Electricians'  Department,  building 
material  storage,  laundry  and  boiler-house,  and  garage, 
with  cfBce  and  covered  yards. 
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iSilvertown  Mill  and  Factories. 

T^HIS  bird'«-cye  view  is  iiiHcrted  for  the  |Mir|x>8e  of 
^  showing  the  relative  |)ositions  of  the  I* lour  Mill, 
Productive  Factory,  Soap  Works,  also  employes'  dining- 
rooms.  Otlier  phites,  whidi  will  be  found  in  their  places, 
give  the  separate  buildings  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
particular  work  carried  on. 


Productive  Factory,  Silvertown. 

pXTERNALLY  the  factory  has  little  attraction.  It  is  just  a 
^  huge  square  building  which  impresses  by  bulk  alone.  First 
it  arrests  by  its  size,  and  then  makes  its  spaciousness  seem  small 
by  comparison  with  the  multitude  of  articles  it  manufactures. 
It  is  a  Confectionery  Works,  and  Boiled  Sugars,  Fondants,  and 
Clear  Gums  are  made  in  forms,  colours,  and  flavours  innumerable. 
Should  anyone  desire  to  know  into  how  many  forms  sugar  can  be 
transmuted  in  boiled  sweot«  alone,  Silvertown  can  offer  a  different 
kind  for  every  day  this  year  and  still  have  a  choice  variety  to 
select  from  on  high  days  and  holidays. 

Spice,  and  particularly  Pepper,  grinding  forms  another 
import^mt  part  of  the  work.  The  milling  of  Mustard  has  also 
proved  a  veiy  successful  development.  Other  products  raiij;e  from 
Self-Raising  Flour  to  Piccalilli,  from  Cremo  Oats  to  Beef  Extract, 
from  Table  Jellies  to  Table  Salt.  Such  is  the  scope  of  the  factory 
established  only  in  1904. 

"The  work  of  Silvertown  is  so  varied,  and  its  products  are 
so  dissimilar,"  said  a  writer  in  the  Wheatsheaf,  "that  to  convey 
a  total  impression  by  one  word  is  not  easy.  If  it  could  be  done 
I  think  the  word  would  be  'specialisation.'  Despite  all  diversity 
this  is  the  abiding  idea  which  the  factory  leaves  in  tlie  mind. 
You  g€»t  it  in  the  sweet  department ;  there  may  be  men  wlio  know 
more  than  its  foreman  about  boiling  sugar,  but  you  would  hesitate 
to  say  so.  There  seems  nothing  about  jellies,  again,  that  their 
maker  does  not  know.  You  are  abashed  in  the  laboratory  and 
amazed  in  the  st^atistical  department.  Then  the  total  effect  comes 
when  you  stand  watching  the  wooden  cases  being  trundled  over 
the  loading  way.  Only  that  morning  some  of  these  orders  now 
despatching  had  been  received.  But  each  department  had  b^n 
organised  to  anticipate  them.  Their  execution  seems  as  automatic 
as  the  flow  of  water  when  a  bath  tap  is  turned.  It  is  specialisation 
for  8er\'ice,  for  the  service  of  co-operators.  They  are  availing 
themselves  of  it  increasingly,  and  Silvertown  to-day  promises  to 
be  too  small  to-morrow." 
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Bristol  Depot 


nrilK  aivliittvtural  style  of  tins  buililin^  la  a  free 
''  trtMitiiU'iit  of  KiigliHli  lUMiniHMaiice.  Due  attention 
ii.t-i  Uvn  given  to  the  proviHion  of  light  and  air  at  even' 
IH>itioii  of  the  preniiseH.  inchiding  the  banenient.  It  is 
Hit(iute<l  in  the  most  cent  nil  part  of  the  city,  the  Floating 
llnrbour  fonning  the  boutuhiry  on  one  side,  thus  bringing 
water  communication  direct  to  the  building.  An  area 
of  about  2,231  square  yards  is  occupied,  consisting  of 
basement  and  six  floors. 

The  total  height  of  the  building  from  the  street  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  86  feet ;  to  clock  tower  top,  ISO 
feet.  The  present  floor  space  is  al)out  100,000  square 
feet,  ultimutcly  to  Im»  increased  to  150.000  square  feet. 

The  building  has  a  comninndinj;  entrance  from  the 
Quay,  sunnounted  by  sculptural  figures  illustrating  two 
of  the  local  industries — mining  and  agriculturt* — and  is 
fitted  with  an  eli^ctrically -driven  passenger  lift,  which 
gives  rapid  means  of  occess  to  every  floor.  Similar  hoists 
communicate  direct  with  all  the  departments,  i.e., 
grocery,  drapery,  boots,  furnishing,  ready-mades  and 
woollen  cloth,  and  grocery  sundry  packing. 

The  internal  structure  is  fire  resisting,  the  columns 
being  of  iron  and  the  floor  of  steel  girders,  filled  in  with 
cement  concrete  and  covered  with  pine  flooring. 

The  |>ower  and  light  is  electrical.  Heat  is  by  low- 
pressure  hot  water  apparatus,  radiators  being  fixed  in  the 
various  rooms. 

Kver}'  precaution  has  been  taken  against  fire,  the 
building  bemg  fitted  throughout  with  an  installation  of 
automatic  fire  sprinklers  of  the  'Tinnneir*  pattern. 

.\    complete    system    of  (-s    is   mstalled    for 

communication  between  all  ci'  •  tits. 


Cardiff  Depot. 


T^HE  building,  which  faces  Bute  Terrace  and  Mary  Ann 
^  Street,  was  erected  by  the  Building  Department, 
London  Branch,  from  the  designs  of  our  architect  at 
Balloon  Street.  It  consists  of  basement,  ground,  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  floors.  The  basement  floor  is 
7ft.  below  pavement  level,  and  up  to  the  ground  floor  is 
12ft.  high,  the  walls  being  built  with  ivory-white  glazed 
bricks.  The  ground  floor  is  about  110ft.  by  44ft.  and 
12ft.  high.  The  walls  of  this  and  the  other  floors  are 
matchboarded  all  round.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
saleroom,  general  offices,  manager's  office,  and  the  usual 
lavatory  accommodation.  Part  of  the  third  floor  is  used 
for  departmental  showrooms,  and  the  fourth  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  Drapery  Department.  The  main 
staircase,  which  runs  from  the  basement  to  the  top  floor, 
is  surmounted  by  a  tower  about  14ft.  high,  and  flagstaff. 
The  building  is  fitted  up  with  electric  light,  the  supply 
being  taken  from  the  Corporation  mains.  The  heating 
arrangements  are  carried  out  by  hot-water  pipes  and 
radiators  sit-uated  at  convenient  points. 
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New  Depot,  Cardiff. 


TIIK  C.W.S.  having  acquired  th#»  Mitf*  of  the  old  Town 
Hall.  Police  and  liif  Bi  and  old  Po»' 

OlVice,  ia  now  erectiitg  new  |m  <>*u. 

The  new  builcliii^jH  will  have  a  frorita|;c  of  aUxit  170 
feet  to  St.  Mary  Street,  and  a  depth  of  alxjiit  I;J4  fe<*t  to 
a  proponed  new  street  connecting  St.  Mar\'  Str(*et  and 
Westgate  Street.  The  Wealgate  Street  portion  of  tl»«-  -•'*• 
will,  for  the  present,  remain  unoccupied. 

There  will  be  eight  floors,  incluaing  basement. 

The  principal  entrance  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
elevation  to  St.  Mary  Street,  and  there  will  be  a  loading 
entrance  from  the  proix)sed  new  street  to  a  large  central 
covered  Ioadin>;-yard. 

Accomnuxlation  will  be  provided  for  the  grocery  and 

Srovision  department  on  the  basement,  ground,  and  first 
oors — the  latter  having  a  large  genenil  suleroom  fur  the 
accommodation  of  retail  societies'  buyers.  On  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  the  drapery,  boot  and 
shoo,  and  furnishing  departments  will  be  situated,  with 
joint  packing  and  receiving  department  on  the  ground 
floor  adjoining  the  central  loaaing-yard.  On  the  fifth 
and  sixth  floore  will  be  situated  an  assembly  hall  (73ft. 
long  by  53ft.  wide),  with  dining-room  in  conjunction 
therewith  and  subsidiary  rooms  for  various  purpos(>s. 

Access  to  all  floors  will  be  from  an  imposing  centi*al 
stone  staircase,  provided  with  high-s{)eed  passenger  hoist 
in  the  well,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  a  secondary'  stone 
staircase  as  an  alternative  means  of  exit.  For  warehouse 
purpo«w»n  there  will  Im?  three  electric  goods  hoists  running 
in  t'  !oist-wells.  so  that  the  saiety  and  cofivenience 

of  a:  ^  to  the  building  will  be  amply  assured. 

Atciuiec'turally  the  building  will  have  an  im|>osing 
elevation  to  St.  Mary  Street,  of  a  free  classical  ty|K',  the 
central  feature  lieing  surmounted  by  a  clock  tower. 

The  elevations  ;iie  iutt'iuh-il  t<»  Iw  fjnimd  in  X^lil.r 
stonework. 


Northampton  Depot 


THE  front  part  of  the  larger  building  was  built  in 
1897  by  the  C.W.S.'s  own  Building  Department, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  meet  the  increased  trade.  It 
is  used  for  the  distribution  of  groceries  to  the  small 
societies  ni  the  district.  (Previously  two  small  rooms 
were  occupied,  which  were  opened  in  Octol)er,  1890,  for 
use  as  a  saleroom  only.)  There  is  also  a  large  general 
office,  some  of  tlie  clerks  being  engaged  wholly  in  audit 
work  in  the  supervision  of  societies'  accounts. 

The  smaller  building  is  used  as  a  bacon  warehouse, 
containing  smoke  stoves.  There  is  a  large  trade  done 
in  Danish  sides  (smoked  and  plain),  cured  in  our 
own  slaughteries,  and  smoked  on  the  premises ;  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  American  bacon  is  sold,  consisting 
of  Cumberland  cuts,  bellies,  hams,  also  smoked  and  plain 
rolls.  The  rolling  is  done  on  the  premises,  and  the  bacon 
is  brought  principally  direct  through  our  New  York  house. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  completion  of  considerable 
extensions  in  order  to  cope  with  the  growing  trade. 

The  dep6t  is  situated  about  1(X)  yards  from  the  Town 
Hall,  and  the  .same  distance  from  the  Midland  Railway 
Station,  and  stands  midway  between  the  two  points. 

The  district  covered  by  the  depot  is  Northam|)tonshire 
and  Huntingdonshire;  also  part  of  Warwickshire, 
Bedfonlshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
Cambridgeshire. 
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Nottingham  Saleroom. 

T^IIK  new  Hulcrooni  itn^eiilly  re-built  is  convincing 
*•  evidence  of  the  increaHing  loyalty  of  the  Midlana 
socio!  ieH. 

Situiitcd  midwny  between,  and  about  five  minutes' 
walk  from,  the  Great  Central  and  Midland  Railway 
Stations,  the  site  in  probably  one  of  the  moat  intc^resting 
and  hiHtoricul  of  the  many  owix'd  by  the  federation. 

Originally  a  Con^ivgutional  Church,  the  building, 
which  came  into  the  liiuuls  of  the  C.W.S.  in  18JK),  is 
close  by  the  Castle  and  inunediutely  opposite  to  the  old 
FriaiT  Yard.  Its  foundations  are  laid  upon  old  rock 
cellai-s.  and  during  recent  excavations  traces  of  meeting 
plac€*s  of  the  early  Nottingham  (*ongregntionalists  were 
discoveix'd.  In  the  basement  may  be  seen  several 
catacombs  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Immcdiotely  on  the  left  of  the  l)eautiful  tiled  entrance 
the  grocery  saleroi^m  provides  ample  space  for  ati 
extensive  range  of  siunnles. 

The  old  groteiy  saleroom  has  been  convert<*cl  into  a 
show  and  stileroom  for  the  Furnishing  Department 
previously  situated  in  Wheeler  (iate. 

The  up|M*r  stoix»y  acconuntKlates  the  Draper}*. 
Mantle,  and  .\llied  Departments.  The  old  galler}'  having 
lx»en  removed,  f»  lloor  ypace  of  920  square  feet  is  now 
given  over  to  these  important  departments.  A  room  has 
been  provided  for  the  buyers,  in  which  they  hold  their 
monthly  meetings.  It  is  to  the  ci-edit  of  the  Nottingham 
district  buyers  that  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the 
Grocery  Managers'  AsscH'iation.  A  permanent  ofKce 
for  the  Insunince  Department  is  provided,  also 
accommodation  for  the  Sciles  Department,  where  repairs 
will  be  executed. 
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Birmingham  Saleroom  and  Cycle  Depot. 


npHE  handsome  block  of  buildings  seen  in  the  ilhistration 
^  was  completed  in  191U.  Previously  the  premises  at 
Birmingham  consisted  of  only  the  two-storeyed  building 
seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  illustration,  and  was  used 
solely  for  saleroom  purposes,  the  ground  floor  being 
occupied  by  the  grocery  salfMoom,  the  room  above  having 
to  sufTice  for  all  other  departments.  It  had  long  been 
felt  to  be  an  impossibility  to  make  a  display  in  the  limited 
room  at  the  disposal  of  the  drapery  and  allied  departments, 
so  on  the  decision  of  the  Committee  to  form  a  Cycle  Depot 
at  Bimiingham  it  was  decided  to  take  in  the  two  blocks  of 
premises  adjacent,  which  were  already  in  the  |K)ssession 
of  the  C.W.S.,  and  erect  a  building  which  would  give  more 
saleroom  space,  and  also  could  be  utilised  for  a  Cycle 
Dep6t.  Operations  were  commenced,  and  resulted  in  the 
building  seen  on  tlie  opposite  page.  The  premises  have 
a  fine  frontage  on  Pershore  Street,  and  are  well  within 
five  minutes'  walk  from  New  Street  Station.  Th'i  older 
portion  of  the  building  is  now  used  for  giocery  sale  and 
sample  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  upper  floor  is 
the  showroom  for  the  Boots,  Furnishing.  Hardware,  and 
Crockery  Departments.  In  the  new  buildings  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  drapery  and  allied 
departments,  and  gives  plenty  of  room  for  a  grand  display. 
The  Cycle  Department  occupies  the  basement  and  upper 
room  as  warehouses,  the  ground  floor  being  used  for 
offices  and  showrooms.  The  Grocery  Department  and 
Cycle  Dep6t  are  open  for  business  every  day. 
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Huddersfield  Saleroom. 


T^HIS  mtlrKHiin  wuH  fii-Hi  originated  in  1KS5,  BtiKinesft 
^  wnn  cmnmeiiceii  in  the  boardroom  of  the  InduHtrial 
S«K'iety.  A  room  in  I.ion  Arcade  was  taken  a  little  later, 
and  sampleH  of  j»i*<»^*t*»'^'  were  first  shown ;  eventually  the 
l»oolH  and  hIum'h  and  clra|)er}'  representatives  commenced 
to  attend  every  two  months,  and  another  room  adjoining 
was  taken.  After  many  years  of  growing  business  it 
wan  removed  to  much  larger  premises  in  18*J8,  at  4, 
Kailway  Street,  where  we  occupied  three  floors — tbe 
^'round  floor  for  office,  the  first  floor  for  grocer)',  drapery, 
and  boots;  second  floor  for  crockery,  mantles,  and 
furnishing.  The  drapery  and  boots  representatives, 
owing  to  increasing  trade,  now  attended  weekly,  and 
theH«>  premises  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  being  too 
small  for  the  business. 

In  1904  the  Muddei-sfield  Brush  Factory  was  taken 
over,  and  in  191)0  the  business  was  transferred  to  the 
Leeds  Brush  Factory.  The  premises  were  then 
KHTonstructed  and  convertetl  into  the  present  saleroom. 
These  premises  were  open  for  business  in  October,  19()7. 
and  consist  of  three  floors  and  basement. 

The  basement  is  utilised  for  washing  hams  and  storine 
emptif>s:  on  the  ground  floor  are  the  manager's  office  and 
warehouse,  where  a  stoc*k  of  hams,  cheese,  bacon. 
l>otatoes.  onions,  and  green  fruit  are  kept.  The  grocer)' 
saleroom  is  also  on  this  flat.  The  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  Uxjts  and  shoes,  ready-mades,  furnishing,  crocker)'. 
and  brushes;  the  second  floor,  which  is  a  well-lighted 
room.  IxMiig  light<Hl  from  the  roof,  ia  uaed  for  drapery, 
mantles,  and  millinery. 

There  is  a  amokeroom ;  also  an  electric  hoist  and 
electric  lights  throughout.  The  trade  has  Iiirrf>:ised 
considerably  since  occupying  these  premises. 
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Longton  Crockery  Depot. 


T^llE  pottery  trade  first  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
*  Wholesale  Society  in  1886,  when  the  increasing 
business  in  tliis  class  of  goods  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion 
to  establish  a  depot  in  the  manufacturing  district  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  distributing  the  articles  suitable 
for  co-operative  trade. 

The  result  of  thus  aggregating  the  needs  of  societies 
has  been  very  successful,  for  the  business  coiuiections 
and  extensive  dealing  of  the  C.W.S.  with  the  local 
manufacturers  enable  them  to  supply  small  orders  with 
much  advantage  to  the  retail  society,  and  large  ones  on 
same  terms  as  makers. 

At  the  commencement  premises  were  rented,  but 
growth  of  trade  justified  the  erection  of  a  building,  and 
in  1889  the  new  place  was  occupied.  Sufficient  land  was 
acquired  at  the  same  time  to  admit  of  future  developments, 
and  from  time  to  time  additions  have  been  made. 

About  1898  the  C.W.S.  decided  to  start  a  decorating 
department  and  build  a  kiln,  so  that  societies  could  have 
the  satisfaction  of  purchasing  an  article  finished  under 
healthy  conditions.  Now  there  are  three  kilns,  and  our 
visitors  find  this,  the  only  co-operative  production  in 
pottery,  very  interesting. 

Goods  sold  from  Longton  are  drawn  from  sources 
where  the  best  conditions  of  labour  prevail,  and  a  large 
quantity  are  dipped  in  either  low  solubility  or  leadless 
glaze. 
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Fellmongeringv  Fat,  and  Bones 
Department,  Pontefract. 

n^lIK  buildings  shown  un  the  opiKJsite  page  are  where 
*•  tho  C.W.S.  cM>ii(iiict  their  feihnoDgeriog  busineM. 
and  also  tlieir  fat  and  bone  business.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  felhiioiiperin^  department. 

Felhnongenng  is  that  process  by  which  wool  is 
separated  from  the  sheep  skins.  There  are  several  ways 
of  doing  this,  and  that  employed  by  us  is  by  applying  to 
the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphide 
of  sodium ;  the  skins  are  allowed  to  lie  two  days  with 
this  mixture  on  them ;  they  are  then  washed,  and  the 
wool  after  the  treatment  leaves  the  skin  (or  pelt,  as  it 
is  called  in  tho  trade)  readily.  It  has  to  be  uullfd  off  by 
liand,  because  on  every  skin  there  are  several  nuulities  of 
wool,  and  this  has  to  be  carefully  sorted  by  nand  as  it 
is  pulled  off.  The  wool  is  then  to  be  dried,  and  stored 
for  sale  in  the  large  building  shown  on  illustration. 

The  bone  deimrtment  (which  is  in  the  background) 
extracts  grease  from  bones  and  then  grinds  the  bones 
into  bone  meal,  which  is  sold  for  manure.  The  grease 
is  extracted  by  putting  the  bones,  after  being  roughly 
broken,  into  lar^e  tanks;  the  thinks  are  then  sealed,  and 
by  means  of  a  pi|>e  benzine  is  run  into  these  tanks.  The 
benzine  is  driven  off  again  by  means  of  steam  and 
recovered  for  future  charges;  the  bones  are  then  ready  for 
grinding. 

All  these  departments  are  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hide  and  skin  Department. 
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Limerick  Depot. 


'T'HIS  dep6t  was  established  in  1869  for  the  purchase 
^  of  butter.  It  has  a  frontage  in  Mulgrave  Street  of 
20  yards,  comprising  the  offices,  which  consist  of  the 
manager's,  general,  typists',  and  shipping  office,  &c. 
The  total  staff  at  present  at  the  dep6t  is  seven. 

The  store  is  divided,  one  portion  being  used  as  a 
butter  store,  where  all  butter  is  received,  graded,  coopered, 
&c.  Another  part  of  the  store  is  occupied  by  the  cold 
storage  chambei*s,  the  inner  chaml^er  being  reserved  for 
the  C.W.S.  societies.  The  outer  chamber  is  utilised  in 
a  general  way  in  connection  with  the  butter  arriving  at 
the  depc>t  during  the  warm  weather,  and  placed  therein 
before  being  shipped.  The  capacity  of  both  chambers 
is  250  tons.  The  dimension  of  store  and  chambers 
together  is  40  yards  by  20  yards. 

All  butters  received  are  tested  from  time  to  time  to 
see  that  they  comply  with  the  standard  of  moisture,  and 
any  not  so  doing  are  returned  to  the  makers. 

Xt  the  rear  of  the  stores  is  the  engine-room,  where  a 
12-horse  power  gas  engine  is  erected,  the  gas  for  same 
being  supplied  by  our  own  gas  suction  plant. 

Here  is  also  a  refrigerating  machine  (Halls')  in 
connection  with  the  cold  chamber.  A  dynamo  is  also 
erected,  and  the  offices  and  stores  are  lighted  with  our 
own  electric  light. 
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Armagh  Depot. 

CITrATED  ill  the  midst  of  the  finetit  agricultural 
*^  (liHtrict  in  Irelund,  it  is  aluo  the  lur^est  egg 
diHtributing  cfiitiv  in  the  niovenuMit.  On  the  premises 
i»ight\  kn  have  Ix-en  laid  down  for  the  pui*jK)He 

of  pi<  in  picklf  fur  the  winter  retpiirementH 

of  Huc-ii'Ueh,  ilie  accoiiunodatioii  providing  for  over 
4.(NN).UU()  eggs. 

Thf>re  aix*  also  iKix-nnikin^  departments,  in  which  all 
the  packages  nHpiired  for  butter  and  i-ggs  are  made. 

Large  (piantities  of  butter  are  manufactured  at  the 
deiH*»t.  which  is  fitted  up  witli  refrigerating  plant  and 
cold  stores  in  connection  with  the  extensive  butter  trade 
carried  on. 

The  depAt  occupies  a  unicpie  |X)sition  for  the  shipment 
ui  fruit,  the  district  being  the  largest  fruit^raising  centre 
in  Ir«>land. 

It  also  supplies  societit^  with  large  quantities  of 
{Hiultr)'  for  their  CMiristmas  recpiirements. 

The  o{M*rations  of  the  de|MM  extend  all  over  the  North 
and  West  of  Ireland,  where,  in  oitler  to  secure  the  large 
cpnintity  of  e^);s  retjuired  in  the  freshest  possible  state 
from  the  fnrmet-^.  over  twenty  collecting  stations  have 
lH»en  estul 

The  pt  ire  ven*  extensive,  covering  an  area  of 

•J.j.(IIM)  sciuare  feet,  of  which  two-thinls  are  uiKler  cover, 

>»ul    :ir»«    lit'liti'il    uitli    rlfi'f  in'it\     tlirmii/hniit . 
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Tralee  Egg  and  Butter  Depot. 


TT'HE  buildings  in  the  foreground  of  plate  comprise 
**■  offices  and  box-making  departments.  At  the  left  are 
the  Creamery  and  Butter  Blending  Factory.  The  long 
building  at  the  rear  is  occupied  by  power  house,  fitter's 
shop,  Ac.  The  building  in  the  centre  of  the  block  contains 
butter  cellars  and  roll  room,  with  timber  drying,  Ac, 
lofts  overhead.  The  vacant  space  between  these  two  latter 
groups  is  now  mainly  occupied  by  new  cold  stores  and 
suction  gas  plant.  The  larger  group  of  buildings  at 
right  of  illustration  comprises  cooperage  at  rear,  store 
lofts  in  centre,  and  egg  pickling  department.  There  is 
also  land  available  for  purposes  of  extension,  &c.,  at  the 
rear  of  the  buildings  shown  of  at  least  equal  area  to  that 
already  built  on.  Most  of  the  erections  are  fairly  recent, 
as  the  property  was  purchased  in  1896.  The  original 
dep6t  opened  in  1874,  now  exclusively  used  for  the 
purchase  and  packing  of  eggs,  is  at  the  other  side  of 
Pembroke  Street  fronting  the  premises  illustrated,  and  is 
not  shown  in  plate.  In  the  background  of  illustration 
the  position  of  Tralee  Bacon  Factory  is  illustrated,  and 
the  boundaries  of  both  premises  are  practically  contiguous. 
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Tralee  Bacon  Factory. 


nrillS  factory,  whii'li  is  uliout  twu  iiiinuteH'  wulk  from 
^     the  rnilwdv  station,   is  mainly  const ructed  of  local 
sandstone,   ami   in  design   is  practically   a   one-storeyed 
building. 

It  was  originully  (H)iii|>|M*d  to  handle  al)out  5(N)  pigs 
\ve«*kly,  hut.  as  this  quantity  proved  totally  inadequate  to 
supply  the  rt><|uirements  of  societies,  who  were  quick  to 
recognis€»  the  excellence  of  the  Wheatsheaf  brand  of 
Tralee  bacon,  lai-d.  and  sausages,  some  slight  stnictural 
alterations  had  to  l)e  made  in  the  year  HMl7.  and  1.(100 
pigH  \v«'«»kly  can  now  l)e  dealt  with  by  the  various 
dt\ 

_■'.  which  are  mostly  procured  in  the  Kerry 
district,  luv  driven  in  batches  into  the  sticking-fM'ii.  They 
are  there  shtickled  by  one  of  the  hind  legs,  hoist e<l  on  to 
a  running  bar.  and  killed.  They  arc  next  plunged  into 
the  scalding  tank,  and  puss  on  from  that  to  the  scuttling 
table,  where  most  of  the  hair  is  i-emoved.  the  balance 
disap|)earing  during  the  short  time  they  are  ex|)08ed  to 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  singeing  funuce.  They  next  get 
a  cold  bath,  and  are  again  raised  to  the  niiuiing  bars, 
where  they  are  scraped  quitp  clean,  disemlw welled, 
weighed,  removed  to  chill-room,  and  finally  to  the 
curing-celltti-s.  where  they  n»main  for  aliout  twelve  days. 
They  next  i-eich  the  packing  department,  and  are  shipfMHl 
from  there  in  four.  five,  and  six-si«le  bales  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  various  districts. 


Esbjerg  Butter  Depot 


HTHE  land  is  freehold,  and  covers  a  total  area  of  2,500 
^  square  yards.  Situated  in  a  twenty  years' old  garden 
stands  the  house  occupied  by  the  manager,  adjacent  to  cool 
butter  cellars  of  about  1(X)  square  yards. 

In  conjunction  with  these  cellars,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  yard  is  the  principal  butter  warehouse — two  large 
working-rooms  of  about  450  square  yards,  connected  with 
three  large  storing-rooms  of  225  square  yards,  all  fitted 
with  very  effective  cold  air  refrigeration  plant  and 
facilities  for  handling  the  butter  properly.  Through 
these  cellars  about  3,000  casks  of  Danish  butter  pass 
weekly. 

Opposite  to  the  cellars  stands  the  office  building, 
containing  three  light  and  spacious  office-rooms,  in  which 
the  clerks  are  employed.  On  this  side  is  also  the  motor 
garage. 

With  electric  power  and  light  all  over  the 
establishment,  and  well  paved  and  otherwise  kept  in  good 
order,  and  with  flowers  and  trees  espaliered  along  the 
railings  and  the  whitewashed  walls,  the  establishment  is 
a  model  specimen  and  an  attractive  advertisement  for 
the  C.W.S.  in  Denmark. 
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Odense  Depot. 


nrillS  (ie|>6t  for  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon  commenced 
*  biisinesH  on  Juno  *J6tli,  1S1»S.  Tlio  butter  warehouse 
in  built  at  the  harbour  on  h*as<'hold  land  U'longing  to 
the  OdeuHi*  Town  Council,  and  co^-ers  an  area  of  800 
s<juare  yai-ds. 

A  railway  Hiding,  connected  with  the  main  line,  runs 
along  in  dose  proximity  to  the  western  side  of  the 
building,  giving  the  ))eHt  facilities  for  the  receiving  and 
despatching  oi  goodn  by  rail.  The  east  side  of  the 
building  faces  the  quay,  and  the  lierth  of  the  steamers 
to  (iivat  Britain  is  exactly  opposite  and  only  u  few  yards 
distant  from  the  warehouse. 

The  pi-emisi*s  in  ever\-  way  satisfy  modern 
re<piirement^.  the  butter  cellars  U'ing  e(|uipi)ed  with 
i-efrigerating  plant,  and  the  otVices  with  liot-water 
heating  installation,  with  el(H*tnc  light  over  the  whole 
building. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  ideal,  and  a  further 
t(*stimony  to  the  endeavoui*s  of  the  C.NV.S.  to  supply 
co-o|)erators  with  articles  tu-.uh'  aim]  ilisiiihui.- 1  iiiii|»*r 
the  most  |ierfect  conditions. 


Herning  Bacon  Factory, 


nr'HiS  factory,  built  on  freehold  land,  was  purchased 
*  in  1900.  and  business  commenced  immediately  after 
reconstruction  and  additions  to  the  buildings  were 
completed.  In  1912  the  premises  were  enlarged  and 
the  machinery  renewed,  so  that  the  factory  now  appears 
as  a  modern,  practical,  and  hygienic  establishment. 

The  front  building  on  the  right  comprises  the 
manager's  and  clerks'  offices.  On  the  left  of  this  building 
is  the  main  entrance,  where  the  farmers  drive  in  with 
their  hogs,  afterwards  making  their  exit  at  the  gate  on 
the  right.  The  building  on  the  left  of  the  entrance 
contains  the  weighing-room  for  live  hogs,  and  sties 
or  piggeries,  while  further  on  is  the  sticking-pen. 
Continuing  and  turning  to  the  right  is  the  slaughter-house, 
containing  scalding-tank,  singeing-stove,  destruction- 
room,  and  other  accessories.  In  the  same  building,  but 
on  the  right,  is  the  sausage-room,  smoking  stove,  and 
lard  melting-room. 

Close  behind  the  large  shaft  are  the  engine-room, 
boiler-house,  and  refrigerating  machinery;  the  condenser 
belonging  to  the  latter  can  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  roof. 

The  very  large  building  consists  of  a  well-ventilated 
chilling-room,  also  used  for  cutting-up,  baling,  and 
packing.  In  the  same  building  are  the  ofTal  deliver\'-room 
and  storeroom  for  lard,  <fec. 

Adjoining  the  large  building  on  the  left  are  the  cooling- 
room  and  curing  cellar. 

On  the  right  will  be  seen  a  fence  which  runs  along 
the  passage  where  the  pigs  are  unloaded  from  the  railway 
trucks,  the  railway  line  running  close  alongside,  thus 
giving  easy  access  for  loading  and  unloading  goods. 
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Fruit  Packing  Depot,  Denia 


nrillS    s»»h?»lai»liall\ -iMiih     wiiiflioiiH*;     in    ihc*    (WV.S. 
*    cI«»|kM    for  xhv   packing;  and  fXiKirtatioti  of   SparjiMh 
{•Minrc*.     DtMiia  in  Hitiiatttl  aUnjt  Hevctity  miles  ' 

\  i\U'Uv\u  on  till*  Mctiitrrratifnin  couHt.  and  in  the  j  ,    t 

port  of  Hliipmetit  of  Vitlencia  niiHins.  Co -opera  lorn* 
rtMpiirfmcntM  of  the  lattc*r  coniinodity  having  greatly 
incifased  in  n*cent  ycnii-s,  the  ol«l  rented  pro|>erty  was 
found  inadequate,  and  it  Iwi^anie  neceftaary  to  make  other 
proviaion  for  carrying  on  the  buaineas  elViciently.  I^nd 
waK  iHMight  in  a  central  position  near  to  rail  and  quay,  and 
a  large  handsome  building  eit?ct«i,  7o  yards  by  45  yards. 
This  is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  doing  credit  to  the 
town,  and  without  doubt  is  second  to  none  in  that  part 
of  SjMiin. 

The  interior  is  light  and  airy,  and,  with  ample  sanitar)' 
accommodation  on  the  very  In^st  hygienic  princi|)Ies,  the 
(WV.S.  is  ke<*ping  up  its  reputation  for  hoiking  aft<'r  the 
intei^est  of  its  workei*s.  No  one  arriving  in  Denia  can 
fail  to  notice  the  woixis  **('o-oi)erative  Wholesale  Society 
iJd.,"  as  the  warehouse  abuts  on  a  scpiare  adjacent  to 
the  station. 

The  walls  are  of  thick  rubble,  and  the  columns, 
girders,  and  roof  principals  of  iron.  The  bottom  floor, 
which  is  us^'d  for  makmg  up,  is  tiled,  and  the  up|)er 
storey,  which  serves  as  the  picking  depaiiment.  is 
concreted. 

During  the  excavations  much  blasting  had  to  Ite  done, 
remains  of  old   Moorish   foundations  lM*ing  disc'overed — 

':(bly  thos(>  of  buildings  connected  with  the  ancient 
-  i.-  or  convent  cIoh<»  by. 

In  the  season  upwaixis  of  iMH)  persons  are  i 
in  picking.  packiDi:.  and  shipping  co**  ; 
i^uirementa. 


London:    Tea  Department. 

'  I 'HE  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa  Departments  are  worked 
*  as  a  joint  business  by  the  English  and  Scottish 
Wholesale  Societies.  The  premises  are  immediately 
opposite  those  of  the  C.W.S.  in  Leman  Street,  and  are 
also  conveniently  near  the  bonded  warehouses.  It  was  in 
1882  that  the  two  great  federations  decided  to  join  in  the 
supplying  of  tea.  The  first  warehouse  was  a  small  one, 
close  to  Leman  Street — how  small  may  be  guessed  by  the 
fact  that  it  employed  only  four  warehousemen  and  half 
a  dozen  boys.  By  the  end  of  1885,  however,  the  business 
was  so  important  that  when  a  disastrous  fire  occurred 
on  December  30th  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  loss  of 
£35,000.  No  further  calamity  marred  the  steady  growth 
of  the  business  in  the  succeeding  years.  In  1897  the 
present  large  premises  in  Leman  Street  were  opened,  but 
within  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  much  more  space 
would  be  required,  and  extensions  have  recently  been 
completed  that  will  afford  much  greater  facilities  for  the 
business.  The  factory  is  splendidly  equipped  with 
numerous  labour-saving  appliances,  and  the  most 
up-to-date  weighing  and  packing  machinery  is  installed, 
which  arouses  wonder  and  admiration  from  everyone  who 
is  privileged  to  see  it.  The  latest  figures  published  at 
the  time  of  writing  give  the  total  annual  sales  of  tea  to 
be  30,000,000lbs. 
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Luton  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Works. 


TN  September.  190*2.  this  new  industry  was  established 
^  in  Luton  bv  tlie  openins  of  a  factory  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Wholesale 
Societies.  The  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  chocolate, 
however,  had  been  carried  on  by  the  two  Societies  in 
connection  with  the  Tea  Department  at  Leman  Street, 
London,  since  November,  1887.  Thus  at  the  time  it  was 
taken  from  Whitechapel  into  the  countrv  the  business  wis 
in  its  fifteenth  year.  The  reasons  ol  removal  will  be 
onsily  understood.  On  one  hand,  in  London,  a  congested 
diiitrict  with  hiffh  rates  and  high  values  generally ;  oo  the 
other,  at  the  edge  of  Luton,  open  countr>',  a  dry.  chalk 
subsoil,  and  economies  all  round.  Hence  the  present 
factory  at  Luton. 

The  building  stands  nearly  400  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  commands  a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town  and 
the  Chiltem  Hills  beyond,  ft  is  of  two  storeys,  with  a 
bns€>ment  cut  in  the  chalk.  \t  the  back  runs  the  Great 
Northern  branch  line  from  the  main  hne  at  Hatfield  to 
Dunstable. 

Here  one  finds  all  the  essentials  for  a  pure  food 
pix)duct  in  a  light,  spacious  factory,  equipped  with  the 
iiest  machinery  for  making  a  range  of  cocoas  equal  to 
any  other  make,  British  or  foreign. 

All  the  girls,  and  there  are  a  great  number,  are  attired 
in  scrupulously  clean  dresses  anid  caps  i)rovided  by  the 
C.W.S.  Considerable  extensions  have  l)een  made,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  additional  buildings  when  the 
loyalty  of  co-operators  to  their  own  cocoas  shall  warrant 
their  erection. 
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Biscuits,  Cakes,  Jellies,  and  Sweets  Works, 
Crumpsall,  Manchester. 

T^HESE  works  enjoy  tlie  distinction  of  being  the  first  productive 
*'    entet prise  of  the  C.W.S.     Tlie  works  had  been  the  property 
of  private  manufacturers,  but  were  purchased  by  the  Wholesale 
Society  in  Januaiy.  1873. 

It  was  proposed  to  produce  biscuits,  sweets,  jam,  soap,  and 
tobacco,  but  the  latter  commodity  had  to  wait  for  many  years. 
The  total  value  of  the  productions  for  the  year  ending  October, 
1874,  was  £12,632.  Not  twenty  employes  were  then  occupied, 
and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  we  note  that  in  1914  the  output 
i-eached  £227,876,  and  employes  6(X). 

Scarcely  a  corner  remains  of  the  original  buildings;  additional 
ground  has  been  purchased  from  time  to  time  and  covered  with 
substantial  buildings,  spacious  and  aii^,  in  every  respect 
constituting  a  model  factory. 

At  the  present  lime  the  works  are  manufacturing  biscuits, 
sweets,  cakes,  and  jellies.  Jam  and  soap  have  demanded  separate 
premises  for  several  years.  In  the  course  of  time  certain 
departments  have  been  transferred  to  other  centres,  as  for  instance 
drugs  and  sundries. 

About  25i)  varieties  of  biscuits  are  made  at  Cinimpsall.  and 
fresh  designs  and  flavours  are  constantly  being  introduced.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  scrupulous  care  is  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  ingredients,  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  every  process 
involved.     The  girls  are  provided  with  overalls  and  caps. 

In  the  cake  bakery  fifteen  large  ovens  are  occupied  in  turning 
out  huge  (piantities  of  toothsome  cakes,  from  the  plain  cake  to 
bridecakes  of  highest  (piality. 

Boiled  sweets  have  a  department  to  themselves.  Here,  again, 
a  visitor  would  In?  convinced  of  the  purity  of  Crumpsall  products. 
He  would  see  kegs  of  pure  butter,  cans  of  new  milk,  gallons  of 
cream,  bags  of  cane  sugar,  essences  of  flavour  harmless  and  of  the 
best  quality. 

Crumpsall  is  second  to  none  in  the  social  welfare  of  the 
employes.  Besides  the  bowling  green,  cro<iuet  lawn,  tennis  courts, 
cricket  and  football  grounds,  there  are  a  harriers'  club,  swimming 
clubs,  physical  culture  classes,  and  also  tents  pitched  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  l5erbyshire  for  week-end  camping. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  at  Crumpsall  the  only  biscuit 
factory  in  England  working  an  eight-hour  day. 
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Middleton  Junction  Preserve  Works. 


nriih  L .  >\  >.  ni-Ht  began  to  iiiuke  jaiiiH  and  marmalade 
*-  at  Crumpsall  Works  in  lSb8.  The  departmeol 
succeeded  so  well  that  it  wan  formed  into  a  separata 
branch  of  manufacture,  and  wuk  housed  m  the  factory 
which  the  CWV.S.  built  on  ground  acquired  at  Middleton 
Junction.  In  June,  1896.  with  the  fruit  season  of  that 
year  in  view,  work  was  commenced,  and  some  3,000  tons 
of  jam  were  made  in  the  first  twelve  months.  Several 
extensions  have  been  added,  and  in  1909  the  removal  of 
the  pickle  and  sauce  department  to  the  adjacent  vinegar 
brewery  secured  the  whole  of  the  original  building  to 
the  manufacture  of  jams  and  mannalade.  mincemeat,  and 
peel.  There  is  also  a  good  trade  in  tinned  fruits  and 
potted  fish  and  meats.  At  the  present  time  the  yearly 
output  of  jams  and  marmalade  exceeds  15.CKX)  tons.  The 
permanent  staff  here  consists  of  600  employes,  but  this 
18  increased  during  the  season  by  four  or  five  hundred 
workers  engaged  in  picking  and  sorting  fruit. 

The  works  are  admirably  placed  for  dealing 
exped  vith  the  traftic.  I>«  to  the  main  line 

of  thi   1  iiire  and  Yorkshir*    i  . .  to  which  there 

is  direct  communication  by  sidings.  In  July  and  August 
it  is  no  uncommon  event  for  two  or  three  train  loadls  of 
twenty  wagons  each  to  arrive  at  the  works.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  fruit  come  from  the  C.W.S.  fruit  farms 
at  Roden  and  Marden  and  their  dep6t  at  Wisbech. 

The  marmalade  trade  consumes  nearly  one  thousand 
tons  of  Seville  oranges,  which  are  bought  direct  by  the 
C.W.S. 

In  the  other  denartments  of  the  factory,  t.«.,  those 
devoted  to  the  production  of  candied  peel,  mincemeat, 
tinnfvl  fniit,  ana  potted  meat,  there  is  the  same  careful 
;«>!  !i  of  detail  that  ensures  the  purity  and  excellence 

4>i  iuestibles  sold  hv  the  C.W.S. 


Vinegar  Brewery  and  Pickle  Factory, 
Middleton  Junction. 

CXTHEMES  met  in  the  C.W.S.  Jam  Works  at 
^^  Middleton  Junction  for  many  years,  as  both  preserves 
and  pickles  were  there  manufactured.  When,  however, 
the  Committee  decided  to  erect  a  vinegar  brewery,  it  was 
obvious  that  pickles  would  properly  form  an  adjunct 
thereto.  The  brewery  is  of  the  very  latest  type,  and 
contains  a  complete  equipment  of  plant  of  the  most 
approved  type  for  the  production  of  a  high-class  vinegar. 
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Reading  Preserve  and  Marmalade  Works. 

npIIKSK  ^^^lIn^  urc  situoted  on  the  Colcy  Estate,  and 
*  ap|>ix)uched  by  a  pnvate  road  from  Berkeley  Avenue. 
The  site,  which  is  bounded  on  one  side  bv  the  Hiver 
Kennet,  covers  an  area  of  about  7  acres,  the  buildings 
:it  present  erected  covering  about  2|  acres  of  this  area, 
so  that  there  is  ample  room  for  future  extensions. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  site  are  the  Great  Western 
Hailway  goods  station  and  sidings,  by  which  there  is 
direct  communication  with  the  main  Une;  the  private 
!«idings  of  ihe  works,  being  also  connected,  make  this  un 
admirable  distributing  centre  for  the  Southern  Counties. 

The  buildinf^s  are  constructed  of  brickwork,  with  steel 
and  concrete  floors,  and  are  mainly  of  one  storey 
throughout,  with  storage  basement  under,  necessitated 
by  the  level  of  the  site  in  relation  to  the  railway.  The 
ixx>ms  are  well  ventilated  and  lighted  from  the  roof. 

The  internal  aiTangeinents  and  equipment  are  on  the 
most  up-to-date  pnnciples  for  working  economically  with 
a  maximum  output;  the  raw  fniit  entering;  the  fruit 
n  oom.  which  is  situated  at  one  end  of  the  works, 

p..  <  \t  to  the  fruit  picking-room,  afterwards  to  the 

tx)iling-rooms,  and  thence  to  the  filling-room.  From  the 
filling-room  it  passes  through  cooling  tunnels  to  the 
large  unfinished  and  finished  stockrooms  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  building  from  which  the  raw  fruit  entered. 
From  here  the  finished  article  is  despatched  to  the 
consumer. 
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Wheatsheaf  Boot  and  Shoe  Works,  Leicester. 


^O-OPERATORS  should  be  proud  to  own  this,  the  largest  six- 
^^  inctcjry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  C.W.S.  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1873,  when  they  purchased 
a  small  factory  in  Duns  Lane,  Leicester,  but  this  was  soon  found 
to  \ye  too  small,  and  extensions  were  made  in  1876  and  again  in 
1884. 

On  November  4th.  1891,  the  Wheatsheaf  works  were  opened. 
Covering  something  like  two  acres  of  ground,  the  building,  viewed 
fi*om  the  Midland  Railway  main  line,  presents  a  striking  appearance, 
and  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  A  glance  at  the  illustration 
will  show  the  general  plan  of  construction,  the  principal  feature 
of  which  is  the  main  room  occupying  the  centre  of  the  building, 
roofed  with  iron  and  glass,  the  actual  area  of  which  is  6,600 
square  yards. 

In  every  department  may  be  seen  the  most  ingenious  and 
modern  machines  invented  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  the 
management  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  any  improvement  in 
this  direction  that  can  possibly  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  works. 
How  extensively  machinery  enters  into  boot  production  may  be 
gathered  from  tne  fact  that  there  is  not  a  department  into  which 
it  has  not  been  introduced.  As  a  hint  to  co-operators  who  do 
not  insist  on  getting  Wheatsheaf  boots  or  shoes,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  factory  is  capable  of  turning  out  50,000  pairs 
weekly,  instead  of  35,0(K),  which  quantity  represents  the  present 
normal  average  demand. 

The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves:  — 

Pairs.  Value. 

Supplies,    1874    —         ...  X*29,4r)6 

Juno,    1914,   to  June.   1915    1,817,884     ...  X'4.'>r>,476 

Paid   in   Wages,   1874    X«,678 

June,  1914,  to  June,  191.'i  ^£128,803 

The  total  profit  realised  up  to  and  inclusive  of  June,  1915,  was 
itl8o,569,  and  the  sum  devoted  to  interest  and  depreciation 
£236,348.  The  whole  cost  of  the  machinery — as  well  as  the 
building — has  been  "wiped  out"  by  depreciation. 

The  output  for  June,  1914,  to  June,  1915,  as  shown  above, 
beats  all  records,  the  pairs  sent  out  for  the  half  vear  ended  June 
last  being  1,090,263. 

The  factor}'  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
footwear-— men's,  women's,  boys',  girls',  and  nurseries — for  all 
co-operators. 

In  .\pril,  1913,  a  Closing  Factoiy  was  established  at 
Wellingborough  in  order  to  do.  under  our  own  control,  closing 
previously  given  out  to  be  done,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  same 
we  have  commenced  the  manufacture  of  leggings  and  gaiters, 
so  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  supply  co-operators  with  our 
nun  productions,  and  trust  this  department  will  receive  full 
support. 
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Leicester  (Duns  Lane)  Boot  and  Shoe 
Works. 

TTHIS  18  the  factory  in  which  the  C.W.S.  coinnnndl 
*  its  shoe  manufac'turine  in  1873.  The  present  factory 
is  very  different  from  tlie  original  one,  which  was 
purchased  and  opened  in  1873,  because  in  the  extensions 
in  1876  and  lo84  the  original  building  was  entirely 
demolished.  The  present  building  is  triangular  in  shn|>e. 
with  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  triangle  fronting  Duns 
L4ine,  and  one  side  to  the  Hiver  Soar. 

The  factor}'  is  lit  by  electricity  and  driven  by  motors, 
thus  making  it  in  ever}*  way  a  modern  factor}*." 


Enderby  Boot  and  Shoe  Works. 


'PNJ>)K1IHY  is  some  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
*^  Leicester,  and  rather  less  across  country  from  the 
Wheatslieaf  Works.  The  route  is  across  the  green  vale 
of  the  Soar,  past  the  pretty  Aylestone  Church  (where 
Dorothy  Vernon  was  married  after  the  famous  elopement 
from  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derhyshire),  and  thence  up  gently- 
sloping  ground  to  the  large,  but  clean  and  quiet,  village- 
of  Enderby.  There  are  thatched  cottages  and  a  thirteenth- 
century  church,  recently  restored,  and  at  least  one  little 
street  of  red-brick  houses,  wherein  is  the  C.W.S.  factory. 

In  the  appearance  of  the  building  outside  there  is 
nothing  remarkable,  and  inside  one  finds  the  most  modern 
plant  for  boot  and  shoe  manufacture. 

It  is  considered  the  best  fitted-up  factory  outside  the 
town,  and  is  driven  with  suction  gas  engines  and 
dynamos  generating  electricity  for  lighting  and  for  the 
motors  which  drive  the  machinery,  all  being  now  driven 
by  motors,  Tlie  factory  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  wf«in»'!i'<  :iiif1  grills'  strong  boots. 
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Heckmondwike  Boot,  Shoe,  and 
Currying  Works. 

IN  the  Went  Hiding;  of  Vorkshine.  in  the  heart  of  the 
*  industrial  area  of  broad  acres,  hea  the  small  factor}' 
centre  of  Heckmondwike,  and  here  is  situated  the 
substantial  structure  above  named.  The  factory  is  in  two 
portions,  the  older — acquired  in  1880 — forming  one-half 
of  a  square,  and  the  newer — erected  in  1896 — making  a 
square  within  the  angle  of  the  old. 

Currying,  first  began  by  the  C.W.S.  in  1887.  is  done 
in  the  older  |)ortion.  Before  being  exported  the  hides  are 
sun  dried,  shorn  of  hair,  purified,  softened,  and  partially 
tanned.  On  reaching  the  Heckmondwike  Works  the  hides 
undergo  a  long  series  of  operations — trimming,  soaking, 
softening,  shaving,  splitting,  tanning,  scouring,  graining, 
&c.,  &c. — all  performed  with  characteristic  thoroughness. 

The  newer  building  is  devoted  to  boot  making,  heavy 
work  being  the  speciality.  Without  pursuing  our 
"leather  hunting"  through  the  various  processes  in 
which  fifty  different  machines  perform  as  many  different 
operations,  a  visit  to  the  sample  showroom  reveals  s 
leinurkable  collection  of  footwear.  Newcastle  colliers. 
Welsh  niinei-s.  farmers,  policemen,  carters,  quarrymen. 
and  navvies  are  all  catered  for.  and  the  lighter  but  nooe 
the  less  wear-resisting  boots  for  healthy  and  restless 
school  children  are  turned  out. 

Some  350  persons  are  normally  employed,  and  these 
enjoy,  in  addition  to  the  trade  union  standaixl  of  hours. 

rates    f^^    T>i>v     tlmt     m-i*    ^litjlitlv     :ilM>Vt'    tliost*    t>!ii(I    in    thf> 

distrir' 
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Rushden  Boot  and  Shoe  Works. 


'XTORTHAMITONSHIHE."  The  mention  of  the 
^^  woi-d  immediately  brings  to  one's  mind  boot 
manufacture.  The  county  town  and  district  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  the  production  of  gents'  high- 
class  boots.  Rushden — fifteen  miles  from  Northampton 
— has  developed  into  a  very  important  centre  for  the 
production  of  footwear. 

Up  to  the  year  190()  we  had  been  drawing  supplies 
from  this  district  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  purchase  a  factory  and  commence 
manufacturing  our  own  goods.  This  was  done  in  March 
of  that  year,  the  venture  proving  a  success  by  the  flow 
of  trade  to  the  works.  Buildings  and  extensions  have 
taken  place  until  we  have  these  large  and  extensive 
premises,  each  of  the  two  floors  containing  some  600  to 
700  square  yards.  A  large  and  well  fitted  up  stockroom 
has  been  added  so  that  a  supply  of  boots  may  be  kept  in 
stock  ready  for  despatch,  thus  obviating,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  inconvenience  to  societies  who  require 
urgent  deliveries. 

Each  department  is  replete  with  the  most  modern 
machinery,  including  a  large  plant  for  the  production  of 
welted  goods,  which  trade  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and 
the  societies  can  now  get  supplies  of  every  description 
in  medium  and  high-class  gents'  and  boys'  footwear. 
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Leeds  Boot  and  Shoe  Works. 
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IIK     Uirrrasiii^'     {|«  luand     for     Ilftk: 

ifiultit'tJ  ii  iinjM  i.itiNr  for  the  1>im 
adilitiuiial    produciti;;    :u  ( nriunodation,    and    Le< 
chosi-ii    as   the   mosi    liktiy    for   two   reasons,    n 
commercial  importance  and  its  abundant  supply  of  tramed 
labour. 

The  Buslingthorpe  district  of  the  city  of  Leeds  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  leather  and  tanning  industries, 
and  the  Directors  secured  a  suitable  site  in  the  heart  of 
this  district,  within  one  mile  of  the  railway  stations. 

It  is  on  two  main  tramway  routes  (Meanwood  Road 
cars  pass  the  factory),  and  is  immediately  adjoining  two 
fine  blocks  of  buildings — the  Council  Schools  and  the 
Public   Baths. 

\s  will  be  observed  from  the  illustration,  there  is  the 
minimum  amount  of  brickwork  and  the  maximum  area  of 
glass,  while  inside  it  contains  four  large  well-lighted  and 
commodious  rooms,  fully  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  modern  boot-making  machinery. 

The  building  is  constructed  on  the  most  hygienic 
principles,  and  every  provision  is  made  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  employes.  Thus  it  may  be  claimed 
that  this  I^eeds  factory  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plot  is  the  power-house, 
containing  plant,  Ac.  for  the  production  of  necessary 
energy  for  all  lighting  and  motor-driving  purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  sufficient  factory 
accommodation  to  produce  7. (NX)  pairs  of  boots  weekly, 
and.  if  the  demand  justifies,  there  is  ample  space  for  any 
necessan*  extension. 
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Soap,  Candle,  Glycerine,  Lard,  and 
Starch  Works,  Irlam. 

T^HE  group  of  factories  at  Irlam  have  not  come  together 
^  in  any  haphazard  way,  but  because  of  certain  features 
which  distinguish  them  from  most  of  the  other  C.W.S. 
productive  enterprises.  Here  tlie  soap,  candle,  starch, 
and  lard  factories  are  distinctly  branches  of  chemical 
industry,  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  specialised 
knowledge  is  required. 

Forty-two  years  ago  the  C.W.S.  bought  a  small 
factor}'  at  Durham,  originally  occupied  by  candle  factors, 
and  began  to  make  soap.  Progress  was  slow  owing  to 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  societies.  For  the  first  complete 
year  of  working,  1875,  the  sales  were  only  £8,000,  and 
in  ten  years  after  this  amount  was  not  even  doubled. 

The  construction  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
afforded  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  a  soap 
factory  upon  its  banks,  and  the  C.W.S.  acquired  thirteen 
acres  of  land  at  Irlam,  eight  miles  from  Manchester,  and 
started  erecting  the  works  which  were  opened  in  October, 
1895.  A  lay-by  or  quay  was  also  constructed,  thus 
enabling  vessels  to  bring  their  cargoes  direct  to  the  doors 
of  the  factory. 

Every  kind  of  soap  is  made  at  Irlam,  for  domestic 
and  toilet  purposes,  disinfectant  soaps,  polishing  soaps, 
and  all  under  the  constant  supervision  of  practical 
chemists. 

The  increased  space  available  at  Irlam  offered 
suflicient  accommodation  for  the  additional  manufacture 
of  candles,  starch,  blue,  and  lard  refining,  all  of  which 
products  enjoy  a  constantly  growing  popularity  among  the 
constituent  societies. 
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Soap  Works,  Silvertown 


TT  is  to  tlie  !5oap  combine  of  I'JUti  that  llit-  co-o|)CTativo 
*  world  owes  the  existence  of  the  Silvertown  and  Dunston 
works.  Successful  nt  that  {leriod  in  meeting  demands 
which  increasetl  from  250  tons  to  75U  tons  per  week,  the 
Co-o|)erative  Wiiolesale  Society  is  now  equipped  for  much 
i.....,M-  demands  than  have  hitherto  been  made.  Though 
the  breaking  of  the  combine  the  demand — owing  to 
uu  sI)ort-hved  public  memorj* — fell  considerably,  we 
wei-e  able  to  re[)ort  that  the  total  trade  for  the  half  year 
vudvd  June.  11U2.  averaged  660  tons  per  week.  Since 
tlu'it  lil)our  troubles  and  increased  prices  of  soap  have 

again  ojH'ned  the  eyes  of  co-o|)erators  to  the  f.T 

is  through  their  own  sources  that  the  surest  and  >        , 

supplies    are    to    be    obtained.      This    recognition    has 

n>i>lted  in  the  satisfactory   fact  that  for  the  half  year 

•  1  June.  11)16,  the  total  output  of  the  soap  works  has 

ijjed  828  tons  per  week,  whilst  Sih'ertown  portion  of 

amount  has  been  198  tons  per  week.     It  is  to  be 

hwi>^xl  that  co-operators  will  soon  fully  recognise  that  it 

is  to  their  benefit  to  utilise  their  works  to  the  utmost. 

Standing    on    the    Thames    side,    and    with    direct 

facilities  to  the  Great  Knstern  Railway,  these  works  offer 

ever)'  ud\  'or  the  exfHfditious  handling  of  both  raw 

material  «»d  soap.    The  works  are  constructed  on 

lines,  all  machintM-y  l>eing  driven  by 

all  workitx>ms  are  light  and  air}*. 
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Soap  Works,  Dunston 


/^RIGINALLY  it  was  intended  to  build  the  Newcastle 
^^  district  soap  works  on  a  larger  stretch  of  ground  at 
Pelaw,  but  eventually  it  became  necessary  to  fall  hack 
upon  the  Dunston  site.  At  Dunston.  however, 
considerably  less  than  an  acre  of  land  was  available.  The 
river,  a  road,  and  a  railway,  the  C.W.S.'s  own  flour  mill, 
and  a  feiTy  pier  formed  on  all  sides  irremovable 
boundaries;  but,  in  the  end,  a  works  has  resulted  which 
is  extremely  compact,  and  yet  is  light  and  roomy  and 
pleasing  within  and  without. 

The  basement  of  the  works — a  kind  of  modern  crypt 
under  the  frame-room — is  level  with  the  wharf.  On  the 
latter  is  an  electric  crane  for  hoisting  out  barrels  of  tallow 
or  other  materials  coming  by  water.  Liquids,  such  as 
tallow,  after  being  melted  in  the  basement,  or  the  caustic 
solution,  are  pumped  up  from  below  to  the  pan-room  (on 
the  highest  floor  of  the  works),  to  which  solid  materials 
are  taken  by  lifts.  From  there  the  materials  descend  in 
the  course  of  manufacture  to  the  ground  floor,  level  with 
the  trucks  that  run  on  a  railway  siding  into  the 
loading-way.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  neither  time, 
space,  nor  power  is  wasted. 
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Batley  Woollen  Mill. 

'pilK   Batley   Woollen  Mill  was  originally  owned  by 

^    u   Workern'   Productive  Society,  which  commenced 

hiiNUMHui  in   1871.  but  nft«T  twelv#»  y«»iirn'  advcntun*«  in 

-realmiic'  s«,  the  reaulta 

'•!jronmt'  concern  went 

1  Uie  C'.W  .S..  being  large 

•  rty.     In  1886  the  Society 

began  to  nianufii«  ilen  goods  on  its  own  account. 

Early  financial  n-  •  re  not  promising,  but  in  181M) 

the  mill  was  placed  under  its  present  management,  and 

since   that   time   ^ood   progress   has   been   made,    many 

cxteiisionH  having  been  added  to  meet  the  increasing  trade. 

which  in  1914  amounted  to  over  £63.800. 

The  co-operative  demand  is  of  a  complex  character, 
and  natunilly  the  policy  of  the  management  is  to  meet 
to  the  full  extent  their  responsibilities  to  the  organised 
IS ;  therefore  the  production  ranges  from  the 
:<i  the  lower  grades  of  cloth.  Of  the  former  it 
is  cluuned  that  the  quality  is  equal  to  any  manufactured 
in  Yorkshire  or  elsewhere.  \  speciality  is  blue  serge, 
but  the  better  class  fancy  tweeds  are  also  woven,  and 
compare  favourably  with  any  on  the  market.  Of  the 
lower  grades  it  must  be  stated  that  they  wear  well  and 
are  of  excellent  finish.  aiKl  place  comfortable  clothing 
of  co-operative  manufacture  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  co-operator. 

The  wool  used  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture  has 
originally  come  from  Australia,  and,  to  some  extent,  from 
the  home  counties. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  detail  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture,  but  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  operations 
nei*essary  for  transfonning  the  wool  into  the  finished 
cloth  are  carried  on  with  the  exception  of  spinning  the 
worsted  yarn  used  in  serges,  &c.  The  machinery  is  of 
the  best  and  latest  type,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  rooms  is  much  in  advance  of  the  majonty  of  mills 
of  this  class.  The  number  of  emplovte  exceeds  260. 
trade  union  rates  of  wages  being  paid,  and  the  hours 
worked  per  week  are  58,  against  56^  in  the  trade. 
Designers  are  constantly  engaged  in  creating  new  patterns 
and  colour  combinations,  and  the  coH>perator  buying  his 
new  suit,  if  he  desires  satisfaction,  can  rely  upon  Batley 
productions. 
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Clothing  Factory,  Leeds. 


T  EEDS  is  the  natural  centre  of  the  ready-made  clothing 
*-'  trade,  and  in  1890  the  C.W.S.  transferred  this 
branch  of  industry  from  Batley  Mill  to  Leeds  (Harper 
Place),  then  to  the  factory  known  as  the  Mint,  at 
Holbeck. 

During  the  past  few  years  very  many  alterations  and 
extensions  have  been  made,  and  the  factory  is  one  of 
the  most  up-to-date  of  its  kind. 

On  the  left  foreground  is  the  receiving-room,  where 
large  quantities  of  cloth  arrive,  and  is  stored  in  the  three- 
storeyed  warehouse  here  shown.  In  the  cutting-room 
adjoining  a  staff  of  6U  men  and  youths  are  continually 
employed.  Immediately  behind  there  is  a  spacious  room 
wherein  are  situated  600  electrically-driven  sewing 
machines.  From  800  to  900  females  are  employed,  and  in 
the  busy  season  this  number  is  considerably  augmented. 
The  next  room  is  occupied  by  the  finishers,  and  many 
ingenious  machines  are  here  found. 

On  the  extreme  background  (right)  is  the  pressing- 
room,  where  about  40  men  are  occupied,  and  adjoining 
is  the  room  where  the  final  process — that  of  "passing" — 
takes  place  before  the  garments  are  taken  into  the 
despatch-room.  The  lower  floor  of  this  warehouse  is  used 
exclusively  for  direct  orders  to  north-country  societies. 

Thus  we  have  an  entirely  modern  factory,  where  the 
whole  operations,  from  cloth  to  finished  garment,  nre 
carried  out  on  the  one  level. 
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Broughton  Clothing. Factory. 

TDI**.Si*()KK  tailuriii^'  wus  first  made  ifi  u  siiiuU  biiilJing 
^  m  the  vicinity  of  Balloon  Stix»el.  The  deportment 
was  worked  in  connection  with  the  Distributive 
Depuiiment,  and  only  one  or  two  cutters  and  a  few 
niai'hioists  were  employed. 

In  1905  the  removal  to  Broughton  occun*ed,  and  the 
vulue  of  supplies  for  the  first  six  months  totalled  £7,6G1. 
In  l^l^T  tnc  trade  amounted  to  £27, 010,  and  new 
premises,  shown  in  the  block  opi)osite.  were  built.  In 
1901  the  figures  had  increased  to  1-40,180,  whilst  io  1914 
the  total  tiiide  amounted  to  i:G5,(KS9. 

The  whole  of  the  machining  and  finishing  work  is 
done  by  female  labour,  the  cutting  and  pressing  by  men, 
and  the  employes  numl)er  700.  Trade  union  rates  of 
wa^es  arc  paid,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  li<,'hting 
ana  ventilating  of  the  whole  of  the  factor)*  are  excellent. 
Another  feature  is  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  cheap 
labour  by  taking  on  learners  and  dismissing  them  when 
they  are  fit  to  go  on  full  piecework  wages. 

The  larger  part  of  the  trade  is,  of  course,  bes|>oke 
work,  and  from  March  to  August  the  resources  of  the 
mana>:t'ment  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  meeting  the 
deinaml,  but  after  this  busy  •  '  ines  the  "cff  season" 
— *v*|»tt»mlier  or  CVtol>er  ui  .:ir>' — when,  in  oixler 

t  the  work  is  supplemented  by  the 
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Clothing  Factory,  Pelaw 


TpHE  building  bearing  the  name  of  "Tailoring 
*"  Factory"  contains  four  departments;  on  the  ground 
floor  the  kersey  department,  wherein  is  manufactured 
miners'  and  artisans'  clothing;  the  tailoring  department, 
for  the  production  of  bespoke  clothing;  the  top  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  woollen  shirts  and 
ladies'  underclothing;  the  first  floor  is  the  cutting-room 
for  tailoring,  shirts,  and  underclothing,  and  stockroom  for 
the  above  departments. 

All  machines  are  of  the  high-speed  type  and  electrically 
driven,  like  all  the  machinery  at  Pelaw.  The  girls  use 
patent  adjustable  seats,  which  add  much  to  their  comfort; 
the  workrooms  are  light  and  airy,  and  labour  is  lightened 
by  the  use  of  machinery  in  every  direction.  Wages  are 
fixed  by  piece  work,  and  also  hour  work,  the  rates  being 
above  the  average  in  the  district. 

Shirtmaking  was  started  at  Pelaw,  thirteen  years  ago, 
in  a  small  way,  but  now  270  machines  are  employed  in 
the  four  departments. 
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London:  Clothing  Factory. 

npHK  riuiiiiii^  iuclory.  situaletl  m  Grove  Strctl. 
*  l^iidoi).  K..  is  five  miiuiteH'  walk  from  the  central 
premises  of  the  I^ndon  Brniicli.  and  caters  for  the 
()esi)okc  and  ready-niude  rlothif;;;  trade  of  the  socii-lies 
in  the  Jx>ndon  district,  iiu  '  ••  West  of  Kngland  and 

South  Wales.     It  gi^'es  « ;    ^  •nt  to  fourteen  ex|)ert 

cuttei-s.  whose  labours  are  assisted  by  a  {)ower-dhven 
bnnd-knife.  There  are  also  fifty  |>ower-dnven  sewing  and 
buttonhole  machines.  .The  pressing  is  done  by  men.  using 
self*heating  gas-irons.  The  cutting-room  occupies  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  trousers  and  vests  are  machined  on 
the  floor  above.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  sorting  and 
examining  room,  while  the  machines  in  the  room  above 
are  devoted  to  coat  making.  The  factory  employs  a  staff 
of  101  hands.  Two  stone  staircases,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  building,  give  adequate  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire : 
the  air  snace  is  ample,  and  the  sanitar\'  arrangement  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The  wages  paid  are  the  best  Ix)ndon 
nites.  and  a  general  air  of  contentment  |>en'ades  the 
factory,  while  the  workers,  the  pick  of  their  class,  all  look 
the  picture  of  health. 

The  smaller  building,  conveniently  situated  next  to 
the  tailoring  factor^*,  is  used  as  a  woollen  cloth  warehouse, 
where  the  productions  of  Bat  ley  Mill  are  to  be  found. 
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Leeds  Brush  and  Mat  Works. 


TTHE  O.W.S.  first  began  to  make  brushes  in  connection  with 
^  the  Furnishing  Department  at  the  London  Bninch.  In 
1904  the  industiy,  for  various  reasons,  was  removed  to  Leeds 
and  reorganised.  About  the  same  time  the  Co-operative  Brush 
Society  in  Huddersfield  was  taken  over,  and  later  was  incorporated 
with  the  Leeds  factor}'.  First  situated  at  the  Mint,  Holbeck,  the 
works  were  afterwards  removed  to  Hunslet,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion.  Fostered 
under  careful  management,  the  factory  has  made  rapid  headway, 
and  it  now  claims  to  be  the  most  up-to-date  of  its  kind  in  the 
countrj'. 

The  housewife's  brush,  though  not  an  aid  to  the  highest 
artistic  expression,  is  a  homely  and  useful  article,  and  all  the 
quartei*s  of  the  globe  are  under  contribution  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  various  kinds.  Beech  is  the  chief  wood,  but  chestnut,  lime, 
alder,  sycamore,  and  Swedish  silver  birch  are  also  used.  Bristle, 
in  addition  to  the  home  supply,  comes  to  us  from  France, 
Germany,  Poland,  Roumania,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  China;  bass 
is  produced  chiefly  in  Brazil  and  Africa,  and  bassine  in  Ceylon. 
Besides  these  two  materials  other  fibres  are  used — Mexican 
whisk,  French  whisk,  Italian  sedge,  and  cocoanut  fibre.  Both 
by  hand  and  machine  these  materials  are  manipulated  until  they 
assume  the  various  forms  of  bass  brooms,  banisters,  shoe, 
blacklead,  and  other  brush  shapes. 

Mats  are  also  made  here.  Woven  of  cocoanut  fibre  or  yarn, 
the  manufacture  has  hitherto  been  done  by  hand,  but  after  eighteen 
months'  experimenting  a  practical  loom  has  been  installed  which 
will  enable  the  factory  the  better  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
article.  Whilst  having  the  virtual  monopoly  of  this  contrivance, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  aims  and  results  of 
collective  ownership  are  altogether  different  to  those  of  individual 
proprietorship. 

Notwith.standing  Continental  competition,  made  severe  by 
means  of  cheap  labour,  the  240  employes  are  paid  union  wages — 
indeed,  the  women  machine  workers  are  remunerated  at  higher 
rates  than  are  paid  in  the  outside  trade. 
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Brislington  Butter  Factory. 

nrillS  factor^'  has  been  erected  at  Brislington, 
^  Somcrst'tshire,  with  the  primary  object,  not  of 
producing;  butter  itself,  but  to  blend  and  pack  butter 
obtaine<i  from  various  sources,  to  meet  the  requirement* 
of  numerous  societies.  We  distinguish  such  blending 
places  as  "factories"  as  against  "creameries,**  where 
butter  is  actually  produced  straight  from  the  cream.  It 
is  a  distinction  worth  noting,  as  the  two  terms  are  often 
confused,  but  are  not  in  any  way  synonymous. 

Business  commenced  in  June,  VMH,  and  the  trade  for 
the  half  year  was  Jt  1*2 ,000.  Sales  have  steadily  increased, 
and  now  the  total  trade  done  in  twelve  months  is  close 
on  £400.0(K>. 

The  productions  have  met  with  the  approval  of 
societies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  factor)'  and  plant 
have  been  duplicated.  The  factor^'  has  now  greater 
facilities  to  cope  with  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
its  products.  The  motive  {wwer  is  different  to  that 
usually  employed  in  butter  factories,  the  various  machincfs 
being  driven  by  electric  motors.  The  present  capacity  is 
from  60  to  70  tons  per  week.  The  greatest  proportion 
of  the  output  is  in  lib.  and  ^Ib.  tablets  and  prints. 
Butter  is  also  packed  in  Icwt.  casks  and  561b.  ana  281b. 
pyramids.  Supplies  of  cream  can  be  obtained  throughout 
the  Year,  packed  in  attractive  jars  for  counter  trade, 
and  m  bulk  for  confectioner}-  departments.  The  factor.' 
has  taken  up  the  manufacture^  of  Lactic  Cheese,  put  up 
in  dainty  packages.     There  is  an  ii  -  demand  for 

this  delicacy,  and  trade  is  rapidly  d<  > 

During  the  past  year  a  box-making  plant  has  been 
installed,  and  has  proved  a  great  success. 
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Flour  Mills,  Dunston. 

npHE  question  of  flour  milling  by  the  C.W.S.  was  firet 
*"  discussed  in  1883,  as  the  quantity  of  flour  consumed 
in  the  Newcastle  district  was  then  held  to  justify  such  a 
venture.  Finally,  it  was  decided  in  1886  to  proceed,  and 
the  site  purchased  at  I)unston-on-Tyne.  Although  many 
obstacles  hindered  the  progress  of  the  work,  it  went 
steadily  forward,  and  on  April  18th,  1891,  the  mills  were 
opened. 

The  building  containing  the  flour  milling  machinery 
is  situate  in  the  background  of  the  view,  and  the  new 
circular  grain  silos  are  close  to  the  river  front,  while  to 
the  immediate  right  is  to  be  seen  the  building  containing 
the  wheat  cleaning,  &c.,  machinery.  The  mills  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  plants,  giving  a  total  milling 
capacity  of  about  90  sacks  of  flour  per  hour.  The 
circular  grain  silos  have  a  storage  capacity  of  15, (XX) 
tons  of  wheat,  and  vessels  come  direct  alongside  the 
premises  where  the  wheat  is  discharged  by  means  of 
powerful  ship-elevators.  Along  the  side  of  the  premises 
opposite  to  the  river  is  the  railway  siding  with  three  sets 
of  railway  lines,  giving  facilities  for  loading  a  train 
consisting  of  35  wagons.  The  whole  of  the  machinery- 
is  driven  by  electric  power. 
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Flour  Mill     Silvertown. 

\T7ilHN  the  demand  arose  for  a  flour  mill  in  the  South 
^^    it    was   this   position,    full   on   the   Thnnuij,    with 
railway  and  road  in  the  rear,  that  induced  the  C.W.S. 
C-  to  purchase   five   acres  of   freehold   land   at 

Si.  If   we  renieniljer  how   many  of  the  large 

80curUe:i  tu  the  Soutli  of  Kiigland  are  in  towns  situntcxl 
on  tidal  waters,  we  shall  see  thai,  apart  from  the  facilities 
for  receiving  sea-borne  wheat,  the  water  communication 
has  for  the  Silvertown  Mill  an  especial  value.  To  build, 
however,  on  the  light  gravel  of  the  river  bank  was  not 
a  simple  numner.  Sixty  five-foot  cylinders,  in  301)  six-foot 
sections.,  had  to  be  sunk  through  the  surface  drift  and 
filled  in  with  concrete.  On  this  solid  foundation  the  mill 
was  erected  by  the  C.W.S.  Building  Department,  l^^ndon. 
The  Great  Eastern  Railway  added  a  siding  conmiunicating 
vid  Stratford  with  the  great  main  lines,  and  on  June  *2oth, 
1900,  the  mill  was  formally  opened. 

At  the  start  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  was  12 
sacks  of  2801bs.  each  per  hour.  It  is  now  oO  sacks  i>er 
hour. 

The  provender  mill  is  now  in  full  work  for  the  supply 
of  cattle  feeding-meals,  poultry  mixtures.  Ac. 
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The  Sun  Mills,  Manchester. 


■yjn^IlEN  the  Sun  Mill  was  bought  ten  years  ago  it  had  a 
^^  capacity  of  between  thirty  and  forty  sacks  per  hour.  This, 
being  quite  unequal  to  the  demand,  had  to  be  increased.  A  new 
screen-room,  where  the  wheat  is  washed  and  dried,  replaced  the 
old  small  one.  Then  came  the  problem  of  storage  room  for  the 
wheat.  To  solve  it  the  original  warehouse  and  provender  mill 
were  turned  into  silos.  The  old  office,  a  small  chop  warehouse, 
and  a  cottage  were  pulled  down,  and  in  their  place  a  new  warehouse 
and  provender  mill  erected.  Meanwhile  the  plant  of  the  flour 
mill  had  been  increased  until  it  was  equal  to  an  output  of  seventy 
sacks  per  hour.  .\11  tliis  took  place  in  the  first  three  years  of 
C.W.S.  ownership. 

Trade  for  a  short  time  was  hardly  sufficient,  but  as  the  quality 
of  the  flour  became  better  known  it  grew  to  the  normal  power  of 
the  mill.  For  twelve  months,  perhaps,  demand  balanced  fairly 
with  supply.  Then  difficulties  again  began.  The  demand  for  the 
flour  gradually  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mill's  power 
of  supply.  A  new  mill  has  therefore  been  erected.  It  provides 
ample  storage  for  wheat  by  means  of  ferro-concrete  silos,  which, 
together  with  the  old  ones,  have  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons.  There 
is  a  washing  and  dr}'ing  plant  for  dealing  with  this  great  quantity. 
Then  there  is  the  mill  proper,  with  two  complete  plants  each 
capable  of  producing  35  sacks  per  hour.  During  the  past  twelve 
months  additional  machinery  has  been  installed  in  the  new  mill, 
and  each  plant  is  now  capable  of  turning  out  over  40  sacks  per  hour. 

Except  through  such  a  federation  as  the  C.W.S.,  no  body  of 
consumers  could  possess  so  stupendous  a  mill.  The  capacity  of 
the  old  and  new  plant  together  is  an  output  of  150  sacks  an  hour. 
For  three  years  the  old  mill  has  worked  over  160  hours  a  week  to 
keep  pace  with  orders.  Now,  with  double  the  capacity,  the  mill 
can  meet  every  demand  immediately.  Thousands  of  pounds  of 
co-operative  capital  have  gone  to  its  erection.  To  keep  it  idle  a 
day  would  be  equivalent  to  flinging  250  golden  sovereigns  into 
the  Ship  Canal.  To  withhold  orders  is  as  foolish  as,  after  building 
such  a  mill,  to  refuse  it  wheat.  There  was  far-sighted  wisdom  in 
its  erection,  but  its  ultimate  justification  and  the  final  responsibility 
for  its  success  rests  with  the  co-operative  purchaser  and  her 
demand  for  C.W.S.  flour. 
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The  Star  Mill,  Oldham. 


n^lIIS  mill,  founded  in  1B68,  wm  originiilly  started  by 
^  the  two  societies  in  the  town  to  provide  for  their 
own  needs  and  those  of  the  neiffhbouhiiff  sociiftiet. 
When  fimt  started  the  flour  was  made  oy  the  obi>faahioned 
milUtones,  but  the  directors  were  amongst  the  earliest 
to  put  in  a  roller  plant  when  rolls  for  flour  grinding  were 
introduced. 

In  1889.  when  one-half  the  mill  had  just  been 
reniudclled   and   brought   up   to  date,    o   dis-  Hre 

occurivd,  which  totally  destroyed  the  mill  and  .se. 

The  insurance  did  not  wholly  cover  tl\c  cont4.'iit«>  of  the 
mill  nnd  stocks  of  Hour,  und  there  was  a  loss  of  £3,500 
as  n  rcHult  of  the  fire. 

Notwithstanding  this  loss,  the  Are  was  not  altogether 
a  disaster.  The  directors  of  the  mill  were  enabled  to 
erect  new  buildings,  which  were  altogether  more  suitable 
for  a  modern  flour  mill  roller  plant  than  the  old  buildings 
had  l)een,  they  having  been  built  for  tlie  millstone  plant. 

The  present  buildmgs  were  erected  in  1890,  anid  the 
new  mill  was  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Robinson  and 
Son.  of  Rochdale,  with  thoroughly  efBcient  and  up-to^late 
plant.  From  time  to  time  as  improvements  in  com  mill 
machinery  have  been  made  they  have  been  introduced  into 
tlie  Star  Mill.  The  whole  plant  has  been  kept  in  a  hi>;hly 
eflicifiit  state,  and  down  to  the  present  time  the  results, 
both  as  regards  quahty  of  the  flour  and  the  profits,  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  32 
sacks  of  280lb6.  each  per  hour. 

.\lthough  an  inland  mill,  the  cost  of  getting  the 
wheat  from  tlie  Manchester  I>ocks  is  very  low.  The  bulk 
wheat  is  loaded  into  motors  specially  adapted  for  carr}  ing 
wheat  in  bulk,  and  discharged  into'  elevators  in  the  mill 
yard.  Although  not  enjoying  the  exceptional  advantages 
of  the  Sun  Mill  in  regard  to  dock  accommodation,  the 
Star  Mill  has  all  the  best  facilities  which  an  inland  mill 
can  {K)sse88,  and  there  are  a  number  of  large  societies  in 
close  proximity  to  the  mill  w  ho  take  the  largest  peroentaffe 
of  the  flour.  The  quality  is  well  known  and. highly 
appivcinted,  and  since  tliis  mill  was  taken  over  from  the 
Star  Mill  Flour  Society  by  the  C.W.S.  it  has  in  every 
possible  way  been  a  most  satisfaelorv  concern,  and  for 
ever>*  sack  of  flour  that  could  be  made  there  has  been  a 
good  demand. 
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Flour  and  Provender  Mills, 
Avonmouth. 

A  FEW  minutes'  walk  from  the  modest  railway 
^^  temiinus  brinp;s  the  visitor  to  the  mill,  and  the 
value  of  its  situation  is  almost  immediately  obvious.  A 
network  of  Midland  and  Great  Western  lines  surround 
it ;  the  grey  ferro-concrete  granary  stands  beside  it ;  and 
the  deep  doc-k  is  at  hand  from  which  the  great  Australian 
wheat  ships,  laden  with  their  thousands  of  quarters,  can 
discharge  direct  into  the  mill  silos. 

The  fresh,  clean  aspect  of  the  mill  outside  is  not 
belied  within.  Modern  milling  machinery  is  largely 
lx)xed  in,  and  floor  after  floor  shows  nothing  but  smartly- 
varnished  cases,  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  set  to  show 
the  fine  stream  of  flour  smoothly  and  swiftly  rurniing 
like  water  over  a  weir.  Much  of  the  machinery,  too, 
is  comiected  from  floor  to  floor,  so  that  a  main  |)art 
of  the  mill  resolves  itself  simply  into  one  huge  machine, 
tlie  separate  floors  being  merely  platfonns  by  which  to 
reach  its  parts. 

The  Provender  Department  fonns  a  well-equipped 
part  of  the  mill.  Here  English  barley,  maize,  and  various 
cereals  are  cleaned,  mixed,  split,  and  ground,  and  bird 
food,  chicken  food,  pigeon  corn,  <fec.,  are  prepared. 

The  mill  was  opened  in  1910,  and  since  then  the 
demand  for  flour  has  compelled  an  increase  of  equipment 
nearly  doubling  the  original  capacity  of  the  mill. 
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Halifax  Flour  Mill 


T^liE  Halifax  Flour  Society  originated  in  1846  **for 
^  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  flour  as  perfectly  as 
|)ossible"  in  tne  interests  of  its  conHumer-members.  In 
1847  a  spinning  mill  at  Bailey  Hall.  Halifax,  was 
ronverted  into  a  flour  mill.  Despite  "additions  and 
improvements"  the  mill  was  unequal  to  the  growth  of 
t!  It'  in  the  next  fourteen  years.  A  new  mill  was  therefore 
I  on  the  site,  its  sixteen  pairs  of  millstones  beginning 
;:rMuiing  in  1863.  Ten  years  later  it  was  extended.  In 
1>S4  rollers  were  substituted  for  stones.  In  1892  a 
railway  siding  was  run  to  the  mill,  and  greatly  facilitated 
its  working,  and  later  a  conveyor  was  built  to  elevate 
the  flour  to  the  siding.  The  mill  was  taken  over  by  the 
C.W.S.  in  June,  1915. 
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Sowerby  Bridge  Flour  Mill. 


T^flE  "Sowerby  Bridge  United  District  Flour  Society" 
•*•  was  formed  in  1854 — at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War.  During  England's  next  Continental  war  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  national  federation,  the  C.W.S.  The 
society's  first  mill  was  at  Mearclough,  and  the  first  flour 
was  sent  out  on  May  1st,  1855.  Land  was  purchased 
between  the  River  Calder  and  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  and  the  oldest  portion  of  the  present 
mill  built  in  1862.  Not  until  that  year  were  co-operative 
societies  taken  into  membership.  The  mill  has  been 
extended  at  various  times  since,  and  the  roller  system 
was  adopted  in  1885.  The  societv  reached  its  maximum 
output  in  1891  with  299,186  packs  {240lbs.)  of  flour. 
In  1914  it  was  192,775  packs.  In  June,  1915,  it  took 
its  place  in  the  ranks  of  tlie  C.W.S.  Flour  ^fills. 
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Colne  Vale  Flour  Mill. 

TTIIIS.  the  smallest  of  the  three  mills  which  the  C.W.S. 

^    ncqiiinni  last  June,   was  the  property  of  a  society 

!  in  1888.     The  mill  is  situated  at  Siaitliwaite. 

'.   and  forms  now  the  eighth  flour  mill  of  the 

C.W.S. 
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Broughton  Shirt  and  Cabinet  Factories 


A  WALK  of  ten  minutes  from  Balloon  Street,  through  a 
^^  neighbourhood  where  tlie  chief  features  are  tlie  Assize 
Courts,  Strangeways  Gaol,  and  a  Jewish  population  whose  labour 
is  largely  exploited  by  capitalistic  enterprise,  brings  us  to 
Trafalgar  Street,  Ix)wer  Broughton,  in  which  the  Shirt  Factory 
is  situate.  This  factory  began  operations  in  1896,  but  owing  to 
increasing  trade  demanding  alterations  and  extensions  the  original 
building  is  haixlly  recognisable  in  the  block  opposite. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  description  of  the  various 
operations  of  cutting  machinery,  folding.  Ac,  but  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  business  carried  on  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  over  GlK)  employes  are  busily  engaged,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  yards  of  shirting  are  held  in  stock,  and  the  output 
is  40,0{KJ  garments  per  week.  Mention  must  be  made  here  that, 
in  addition  to  the  making  of  shirts,  duck  jackets,  overalls, 
artisans'  jackets,  &c.,  are  among  the  garments  produced.  The 
business  has  grown  from  a  turnover  in  the  first  year  of  J613,822 
to  £-170,555  in  1914. 

Visitors  to  the  works  are  impressed  by  the  up-to-date 
machinery,  the  systematic  manner  in  which  so  large  an  output 
is  dealt  with,  the  light,  airy,  and  spacious  workrooms,  and  the 
spirit  of  contentment  prevailing  among  the  workers.  Tiie  normal 
hours  worked  are  48  per  week,  no  stoppages  are  made  for 
needle  and  thread,  and  piecework  wages  are  paid  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  rate  outside. 

Cabinet  making  by  the  C.W.S.  commenced  in  1898.  Prior 
to  this  date  furniture  was  bought  "in  the  white,"  polishing, 
Ac,  being  done  at  Balloon  Street.  In  compliance  with  the 
demand  of  the  delegates  the  present  factory  was  erected,  the 
first  of  the  Broughton  group.  It  is  not  intended  to  detail  here 
•the  various  vicissitudes  to  which  this  enterprise  has  been  subject; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  factory  experienced  a  lean  period  extending 
from  the  commencement  to  1905,  but  since  tliis  date  progress 
has  been  made,  other  branches  of  trade  added — viz.,  chair  making, 
upholstering,  bedding  manufacture,  and  down  quilt  making — and 
the  outlook  at  the  present  time  is  much  brighter  than  at  any 
other  period  in  the  history  of  the  factory.  The  goods  are  second 
to  none,  and  are  made  of  sound  materials  by  well-paid  trade  union 
labour  and  under  the  best  conditions.  When  co-operators  overcome 
the  present-day  tendency  (which  should  be  repugnant  to  them) 
of  purchasing  goods  in  the  cheapest  market,  no  matter  how  and 
where  they  are  made,  and  give  their  practical  support  to  the 
factories  worked  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  the 
workers,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  trade  at  Broughton  to  which 
the  management  is  thoroughly  entitled. 

The  hours  worked  are  48  per  week,  whilst  the  general  trade 
houi*s  in  cabinet  manufacturing  in  Manchester  are  51. 
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Cabinet  Factory,  Pelaw. 

T^HK  arraii^'' iiH  lit  of  tljfH<*  l)iiil(inigH  has  been  iiinde 

*    wiilj  ilu-  ^'irairsi  can-  uiid  fimtliuught.    Economy  in 

trniiHii.  iniloadiri;;.  and  storaj^e  are  foll<»vvt»d  by  a  carefully- 

})laitm(l  systoiu  of  puitiii^  the  work  through  inside  the 
actory  ;  from  the  rougii  log  to  the  riiHshe<l  article*  iio 
point  is  missed.  At  the  back  of  the  facton*  one  looks 
down  from  the  level  of  the  yard  on  to  the  railway  siding, 
into  which  the  wagons  of  timber  are  shunted.  A 
tmvelling  electric  crane  here  renders  great  service  by 
directly  transporting  the  logs  from  the  railway  to  the 
timber  store  and  saw  shed. 

Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  ensure  the 
proper  drying  of  the  wood,  and  the  heat  from  the  boilers 
of  the  power-house  is  utilised  for  this  pur|)ose.  The 
factory  is  replete  with  the  most  recent  inventions  in  the 
way  of  machinery,  and  in  addition  is  fitted  with  a  system 
of  exhaust  pipes  which  suck  the  dust  and  shavings  from 
the  machines  and  deposit  them  in  the  boiler-house. 
There  is  also  some  of  the  latest  machinenr  for  the 
washing,  puUing.  and  sterilising  of  flock,  sod  also  two 
machines  for  the  purifying  and  sorting  of  feathers,  thereby 
•ensuring  complete  cleanliness  and  purity  in  the  maldng 
of  mattresses  and  beds,  Ac,  for  which  there  is  now  a 
very  great  demand  in  the  district.  There  are  no 
productions  of  the  C.W.S.  more  wortliy  the  support  of 
the  societies,  as  an  inspection  of  the  showrooms  at 
Newcastle  would  prove. 
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Broughton  Mantle  and  Underclothing 
Factories. 

TADIES'  mantle  and  costuine  making  by  the  C.W.S- 
*■-'  Jiogaii  in  189G.  Six  employes  were  then  engaged^ 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  in  a  corner  of  tlie  Shirt 
Factory.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  asswiated  with 
C.W.S.  enterprise,  the  trade  grew  until  the  present 
up-to-date  factory  was  erected,  in  which  over  4CK)  hands 
are  employed,  and  a  glance  at  the  pattern  and  design 
books  issued  by  this  factory  will  bring  conviction  that 
the  costumes,  Ac,  turned  out  should  satisfy  even  the 
most  fastidious  of  the  fair  sex.  Considering  the  fickleness- 
of  the  English  climate  it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  factory  should  also  specialise  in  rainproofs.  The  same 
remarks  as  to  conditions,  Ac,  applying  to  other  C.W.S. 
factories  are  also  relevant  here.  From  the  first  operation 
of  cutting  the  cloth  by  the  band-knife  to  the  pressing  of 
the  gamients  by  irons,  heated  with  hot  air  and  gas, 
the  dropping  and  lifting  being  controlled  by  the  foot, 
numerous  labour-saving  machines  are  at  work.  We  see 
the  braiding,  button-holing,  two-needle,  overlocking 
machines  all  electrically  driven,  and  one  is  amazed  at 
the  ingenuity  of  these  machines,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
C.W.S.  that  ingenuity  has  been  applied  not  for  the 
destruction,  but  for  the  construction  of  a  system  for  the 
uplifting  of  humanity. 

The  same  block  of  buildings  houses  the  Underclothing 
Factory,  and  here  again  we  have  the  light,  airy,  and 
lofty  workrooms.  A  multiplicity  of  articles  of  w^omen'a 
and  girls'  attire  come  under  the  category  of  "under- 
clothing," but  to  the  masculine  mind  the  machinery  in 
this  factory  again  appeals  in  preference  to  their  delicate 
productions.  Here  again  are  the  overlocking  machine 
for  stitching  on  elegant  borders,  hemstitching  and  tucking 
machines,  and  electric  irons  for  the  finishing  process. 
A  speciality  is  the  making  of  overalls  or  magyars — a 
useful  article  which  has  found  much  feminine  favour. 
A  new^  departure  in  this  department  is  the  introduction 
of  ladies'  and  children's  stockinette  divided  skirts  and 
petticoats. 

The  two  factories  described  produce  all  the  necessary 
articles,  except  head  and  footgear,  the  completeness  of 
which  is  a  tribute  to  the  method  and  efliciency  of  the 
management. 
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Desborough  Corset  Factory. 


nrilH  Corset  Factory  was  originally  a  member  of  the 
^  Brouehton  group,  and  it  began  operations  on  October 
2Uth,  189b.  A  lew  vears  aufliced  to  prove  that  at  some 
time  in  the  future  larger  premines  would  be  re<)iiired. 
and  the  attention  of  the  Wholesale  Coriiniittct*  was 
drawn  to  Desborough.  The  Xorthampt 
had  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  cor^* 
aiid  it  also  made  a  strong  co-operative  appeal.  lie 
distributive  Co-operative  Society  at  Desborough.  besides 
enrolling  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
attained  a  unique  position.  With  tlie  help  of  a  loan 
secured  from  the  C.W.S.  it  had  purchased  (in  1898)  a 
freehold  estate  of  over  400  acres,  carrying  with  it  the 
local  Manor  House.  Under  80  acres  of  this  land  u  bed 
of  iron  ore,  sufficiently  valuable  to  recoup  the  society 
for  the  whole  first  cost,  was  afterwards  found.  The 
Desborough  co-o{x;rators  decided  to  work  tlii-    '  Ives ; 

and.   under  the  circumstances,   to  find  en:-  :   for 

the  girls  and  women  of  the  village,  they  were  icady  to 
oPftT  the  C.W.S.  special  terms.  At  the  quarterly 
^  in  December.  1904.  the  Wholesale  Committee 
:  approval  for  a  purchase  of  7,556  square  yards 
of  building  land  fronting  on  the  Rothwell  Road. 
Desborough ;  500  square  yards  adjoining  were  afterwards 
l)ought.  Meanwhile  the  existing  Deiborough  Corset 
Manufacturing  Society  was  taken  over,  and  finally  on 
July  Srd,  1905,  the  whole  of  the  business  was  transferred 
to  the  fine  new  factory  which  by  that  time  had  been 
erected  on  the  Rothwell  Road  site. 
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Flannel  Factory,  Littleborough 


npHE  inaiuifacture  of  flannel  in  Lancashire  dates  back 
^  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  certain  Flemish 
weavers,  exiled  by  troubles  at  home,  settled  down  in  the 
wild  and  lofty  moorland  between  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  From  them  in  part  were  descended  the  famous 
handloom  flannel  weavers  of  Rochdale  who  began  the 
co-operative  movement. 

In  1872  co-operators  in  the  neighbourhood  formed 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Productive  Society,  and 
began  to  make  flannel  at  Hare  Hill  Mill.  The  venture, 
however,  was  not  a  success,  and  in  1878  it  went  into 
voluntary  liquidation.  In  1898  the  business  was 
purchased  by  the  CW.S.,  and  has  since  taken  its  place 
as  a  profit-earning  department. 
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Hosiery  Factory,  Huthwaite. 

T^IIK  I  .<:in«  <  tN.ti  nf  tli,  C.W.S.  with  hosiery  began  in 
^  l'.»<K{,  wiuti  \\u'  |.rii«  ster  Hosien*  Factory,  which  had 
previously  been  run  as"  a  copartnership  works,  was  tak. n 
uvtM*  as  a  going  concern.  For  about  Bve  years  operaitons 
A*  It'  carried  on  in  the  old  building,  but  in  1908  the 
I  ;>iness  was  transferred  to  a  new  and  commodious  factory 
i.-:gned  and  erected  by  the  C.W.S.  at  Huthwaite, 
loiirteen  miles  from  Nottingham. 

The  building,  which  lies  just  behind  the  main  road 

fiotn  Sutton  to  Huthwaite,  is  of  two  storeys  without  a 

I.— inent.       It    takes    the    sha|)e    of    an    L.    with    the 

•use  and  other  incidental  buildings  grouped   in 

From  one  extreme  of  the  L  to  the  other  it  is 


iilir 


lit  from  roof  and  sides. 


1  I  y  produces  all  kinds  of  hosiery,  such  as 

stt)<.kmj;s  smiahle  for  all  varieties  of  extremities;  socks 
also,  aiiti  undeivlothing.  cardigans.  Ac. 

All  that  modern  machiner\'  can  do,  guided  by  expert 
management,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work,  with 
the  result  that  the  C.W.S.  hosiery  is  second  to  none. 
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Bury  Weaving  Shed. 


T^HIS  factory,  opened  in  February,  1005,  is  situated  at 
*  Springs,  Bury,  about  ten  miles  from  Manchester, 
and,  being  directly  connected  with  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  is  conveniently  placed  with  regard  to 
traffic  facilities.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
ample  provision  is  made  for  a  full  volume  of  light,  and  the 
floor  space  gives  ample  room  for  each  branch  of  the  work. 
There  are  about  900  looms  at  work  making  domestics, 
Wigans,  sheetings,  tic.  The  material  woven  here  is  dyed 
and  finished  elsewhere,  these  operations  being  distinct  and 
separate  trades.  The  bulk  of  it  reappears  as  lining  or 
pocketing,  the  "Sataline"  fabric  being  in  considerable 
favour  amongst  the  societies. 
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Radcliffe  Weaving  Shed 


T^niS  is  the  latest  C.W.S.  development  on  the 
•*•  productive  side.  The  site  for  the  shed  has  been 
idinirably  chosen  just  on  the  boi*ders  between  RadchfTe 
and  Bury  (I^nca shire).  Only  coloured  goods  are  woven, 
principally  shirtings,  and  the  other  mills  required  for 
the  various  finishing  processes  are  close  at  hand.  The 
building  is  worthy  of  the  C.W.S.  Distinctive  features 
are  individual  electric  drive  for  each  loom  and  machine, 
the  cun-ent  being  supplied  by  the  Bury  Corporation. 
riuMo  arc  no  humidifiers,  -  '  •  alth  of  the  employihi 
•HtaiuU  to  gain.     .\11  *Voii  .  _.**  therefore,  is  done 

I.I  \hv  yarn,  ntid  for  tl.!"  i      j    >c  there  is  a  good  cellar. 
\;:tr  Tiiatic  lix>ms  are  U  i:^  w-.  ij.  which  mean  better  and 
ihle  cloth.     The  prmi  ';ave  given  ever> 

•II.    and    with    the    fo  n   of    success   so 

securely  laid,  firm  hopes  for  the  future  may  be  entertained. 
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Longsight  Printing  Works 


w 


HKX  tlie  aiiiuial  sales  of  the  C.W.S.  approached 
£10,(KX).()0()  the  question  presented  itself  whether 
the  demand  for  printing,  hooks,  and  stationery  consequent 
upon  such  a  huj^e  husinoss  could  not  be  met  hy  the 
Society  itself.  The  question  received  an  atrnmative 
answer,  and  in  1895  work  was  begun  in  a  small  way  in 
a  warehouse  that  stood  upon  part  of  the  site  now 
covered  by  the  Bank.  The  venture  proved  successful 
in  so  many  ways  that  it  was  realised  that  tiie 
available  accommodation  would  speedily  prove  inadequate. 
Building  operations  were  then  begun  on  a  plot  of  land 
at  longsight,  already  owned  by  the  C.W.S. ,  and  close 
to  the  tram  route.  The  new  works  were  ready  in  1898, 
and  the  100  employes  then  engaged  had  ample  space  for 
the  perfoimance  of  their  duties.  Now,  in  1915,  the  staff 
is  nearly  1,4(XJ,  a  fact  that  testifies  eloquently  to 
the  progress  of  the  works.  In  1902  an  extension  to  the 
works  was  made,  and  in  1900  another  wing  of  five  storeys 
was  opened,  and  now  the  capacity  of  the  works  is  tested 
to  its  full  extent. 

The  whole  of  the  allied  trades  connected  with  the 
printing  business  are  engaged  in  these  works,  and  thus 
the  diversity  of  work  carried  on  is  too  great  to  specify 
in  detail.  Besides  the  production  of  account  books  for 
the  C.W.S.  and  its  constituent  societies,  and  balance 
sheets,  the  works  have  dealt  with  many  jubilee  histories 
for  a  large  numl^er  of  societies,  in  quantities  ranging 
from  30,000  books  of  700  pages  each  to  small  orders  of 
one  or  two  thousand.  Here  also  is  produced  the 
Wheatsheaf,  a  monthly  journal  published  for  about 
5(K)  societies,  who  contribute  pages  of  local  interest  to 
their  special  editions.  A  total  circulation  of  nearly 
550.000  monthly  has  now  been  reached.  A  fine  range 
of  lithographic  machinery  is  always  busy  with  box 
labels,  Ac,  and  towards  Christmas  with  many  thousands 
of  almanacs.  Box-making  is  also  an  important  feature 
of  the  works,  as  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  C.W.S. 
industries  call  for  an  incessant  supply  of  Iwxes  literally 
by  millions. 
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Printing  Works,  Pelaw. 

npHIS  department  commenced  ut  We«t  Bbndford  Street 
*'  in  the  sprins  of  1898  in  connection  with  the  paper 
iltMiartmcnt  which  had  been  started  previously,  and  in 
Jul}.  VMt2,  a  removal  took  place  to  the  new  works  at 
I'elaw.  where  the  paper  and  printing  departments  were 
carried  on  jointly  up  to  June,  VM)ti,  when,  consequent 
on  the  necessity  for  a  ^renter  development  of  the  two 
branches  of  busmess,  it  was  d(>emed  advisable  to  separate 
the  two  departments,  and  leave  the  printing  and  allied 
trades  the  full  use  of  the  I*elaw  Works. 

As  in  most  of  the  C.W.S.  factories,  white  glazed 
bricks  are  used  to  line  the  walls  inside.  The  li^htmg  of 
the  rooms  is  thus  very  much  improved,  while  cleaning 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease.  Not  merely  is  diii  less 
!;;t))le  to  lodge  on  the  |)orceluin  surface,  but  it  shows 
iiM-lf  to  the  eye  at  once  when  there.  The  rooms  are  all 
heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Sirocco  system.  I^rge  air 
ducts  lead  from  the  heating  apparatus,  which  is  in  a 
small  separate  building,  to  each  room.  A  powerful  fan 
drives  the  warm  air  through  these  pip<»s  into  each  room. 
The  air  supplied  has  the  normal  amount  of  moisture  in  it 
and  is  mucn  more  healthy  to  breathe  and  work  in  than 
the  dr}'  heat  of  a  room  wanned  by  radiation  from  hot 
pipes  or  metal  surfaces. 

The  equipment  of  the  works  is  of  the  most  modern 
character,  a  laree  addition  having  been  made  to  the  plant 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  works,  which  are  lighted 
and  machinery  driven  by  electricity,  cater  for  the  full 
itKiuirements  of  the  C.W.S.  works  and  departments,  as 
well  :is  societies  in  the  North,  for  ever>'  des<*ription  of 
printing,  bookbinding,  cardboard  box  making,  «lc.,  and 
the  trade  is  a  constantly  increasing  ooe. 
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Leicester  Printing  Works. 


TpIIESE  |M.iii.>rs  were  originally  occupied  as  the 
^  hosiery  factory,  but  when  the  new  factory  at 
Huthwaite  was  completed  and  the  business  transferred  it 
was  decided  to  utilise  the  building  as  an  auxiliary  printing 
works.  To  this  end  certain  necessary  alterations  were 
made  and  modern  machinery  installed,  and  a  start  was 
made  in  March,  1909.  In  1912  a  further  plot  of  land  was 
secured  and  a  large  extension  to  buildings  made,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  works  doubled.  New  machinery  has  been 
installed  to  deal  with  the  growing  trade.  The  works  can 
execute  orders  for  all  kinds  of  printing,  bookbinding, 
ruling,  and  box  making.  In  the  last-named  industry  over 
5(),(J(XJ  boxes  are  turned  out  weekly  for  our  own  boot 
works,  and  millions  of  cartons  of  all  sizes  for  various 
packed  goods. 
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West  Hartlepool  Lard  Refinery,  &c. 


n^IlKSK  modern  promises  (which  are  situuti-d  .it  the 
^  corner  of  Oxford  und  Bahic  Streets,  the  main 
entrance  Winj:  from  Oxford  Street)  were  s|)ecially  erected 
for  tiie  pro<*eKH  of  lard  refuiing,  and  are  e<iuip{)ed  with 
the  moBt  up-to-date  appUances  for  this  business,  capable 
of  a  weekly  output  of  liKJ  tons.  They  are  fitted 
throughout  with  electric  light,  motoi*s,  dc.,  and  among 
other  advantage's  there  are  cold  storage  chambers  in 
which  all  refined  lard  is  warehousi>d.  The  refiner)*  is 
within  easy  access  of  the  docks,  there  being  a  continuous 
line  of  railway  up  to  the  works,  running  into  a  larse 
covere<l  shed  at  the  back  of  the  ui-emises.  so  that  goods 
can  be  Imth  despatched  from  ana  rei'eived  at  the  works 
in  trucks,  all  loading  and  discharging  being  done  under 
cover. 
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Tobacco  Factory,  Manchester. 


POR  many  years  the  demand  for  tobacco  had  been 
^  steadily  growing,  and  about  1896  the  Directors  of  the 
C.W.S.  felt  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  embarking 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  fragrant  weed.  A  factory  was 
bought  in  Sharp  Street,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Balloon 
Street,  and  a  st-art  was  made  in  1898.  Instant  success 
attended  the  enterprise,  and  within  four  years  a  trade  of 
£300,000  per  annum  was  reached.  Alterations  and 
additions  proceeded  rapidly,  until  the  buildings  now  cover 
the  ground  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
total  floor  space  being  well  over  10,000  square  yards.  As 
an  indication  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  meet  the 
varied  tastes  of  the  consumers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  factory  turns  out  480  separate  kinds  of  roll,  flake, 
mixture,  shag,  honeydew,  cigars,  and  cigarettes.  The 
annual  production  amounts  to  1,500  tons  tobacco, 
4,440,000  cigars,  and  81,000,000  cigarettes. 
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Keighley  Ironworks. 


npMH!  inception  of  these  works  was  due  to  the  local 
^  co-o|>oiiitor8,  who  in  1885  haul  under  conHidcrut ion 
a  proposition  to  enter  into  a  local  industry.  Eventually 
a  society  was  formed  and  registered,  premises  taken,  and 
work  commenced. 

In  11HJ7  negotiations  were  promoted  with  a  view  to 
the  acquirt*ment  of  the  society  hy  the  (WV.S.,  and  in 
IIKMS  the  transfer  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  liHy.i  the  foundry  was  extended  and  more 
conmiodious  huildings  erected  for  the  machine  depart* 
ment,  whilst  in  1912  and  1913  further  additions  were 
made  for  storage  of  rollers  and  timlier,  and  altogether  the 
buildings  are  very  substantial  and  well  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  work.  The  works  ai-e  thoroughly  e<{uii)|)ed 
with  machiner}'  for  economical  pntduction,  un'd  for  DOth 
driving  and  lighting  electricity    is  tlie  motiv«*  |M>wer. 

As  regards  conditions  of  laltour  and  wages  paid,  there 
is  no  liesitation  in  declaring  them  to  be  in  hannony  with 
the  aims  and  desires  of  co-o[)erators. 

The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  washins 
machines  and  wringers,  bedsteads  of  iron  aiui  brass,  ara 
wire  mattresses. 
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Dudley  Bucket  and  Fender  Works. 


npHESE  works  were  established  in  1888  as  an 
*  independent  productive  society,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  steady  progress  the  works  were  taken  over  by 
the  C.W.S.  at  the  same  time  as  the  Keighley  Ironworks. 
The  main  products  of  the  factory  are  fenders, 
fire-irons  (curb,  brass,  and  antique),  and  fire  brasses. 
These  are  of  great  variety  in  design,  as  new  patterns 
are  constantly  in  demand.  Iron,  steel,  brass,  and  copper 
are  all  brought  into  requisition,  singly  or  in  combination, 
to  produce  attractive  articles  of  furniture.  The  less 
ornamental  but  often  more  useful  bucket  is  also  made  in 
large  quantities  and  many  sizes.  Galvanised  goods,  such 
as  buckets,  baths,  waterloos,  Ac,  also  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trade. 
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Birtley  Tinplate  Works. 


npHESE  are  the  luri^t  workn  of  tlie  kind  in  the  North 
*    of   Kn^land  devoti'd  to  the  production  of  tinware, 
steel,  and  Khet>t  metal  goods  of  ever)*  dc^itcription. 

The  worktt  are  nitiiated  in  the  noiith-west  of  Biit' 
adjoining  the  main  line  of  the  North-KaKtcrn  Haii 
six  mih'H  south  of  Newcanth'-on-Tyne. 

The  huilding  in  a  hrick  KtnK'tun>.  ccnnposed  of  single 
and  two-storey  buildings,  and.  with  the  various 
outbuildings,  covers  close  on  an  acre  of  ground. 

The  nuichine  and  general  workshop  is  fitted  up  with 
modern  machinery,  with  |K)wer  presses  for  all  classes  of 
work,  and  automatic  nutciiiner>'  for  the  production  of 
sheet  metal  ^oods.  Domestic  tinware  is  Iiere  made  in 
l;ii;;e  quantities  and  of  great  variety,  over  5(K)  various 
articles  being  made  in  this  department. 

S|)ecial  iiour  bins  and  shoots  ai^  made  for  the  storage 
of  all  kinds  of  flour,  meal,  and  grain.  In  this  department 
are  also  manufactured  the  noted  stwl  panel  trunks. 
Theif  are  also  manufactured  ventilators,  flour  mill  sfiouts 
and  hop|)ers,  &c.,  to  suit  the  re<iuiivments  of  the  various 
productive  departments. 

All  the  machinery  is  worked  by  electric  motors,  and 
the  conditions  of  labour  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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Paint,  Colour,  and  Varnish  Works, 
Rochdale. 

■*  I  ^  HESE  premises  were  opened  in  November,  191 K 
*  and  are  completely  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of 
paints,  colours,  oil  varnishes,  spirit  varnishes,  water 
paint,  dry  distemper,  enamels,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  household  tinned  specialities 
and  the  requirements  of  painting  and  building  depart- 
ments, special  paints,  varnishes,  &c.,  are  made  for  the 
requirements  of  other  C.W.S.  works  and  departments. 

Although  these  works  have  only  been  running  a  few 
years  the  ever-increasing  trade  has  demanded  fresh 
extensions  and  machinery. 
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Steamships  Department. 

n^llE  Ganttoti  aiid  Roiieti  service  wbh  started  by  the 
^  Society  with  ii  foi-t nightly  steniiier  in  the  enrly  part  of 
1879,  and  in  IHUi,  on  the  oiMMiing  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canul,  a  separate  fortnightly  service  was  conuneiiced 
iKtwt'cn  Manchester  and  Houen.  the  s.s.  ** Pioneer" 
htiii^  the  first  l)oat  to  hind  inwurd  foreign  cargo  direct 
on  to  the  Munctiester  (^uuy. 

In  HH».'>  the  ser>ire  was  ixMidered  more  efHcient  by 
making  it  weekly  from  vuvh  |H>rt.  instead  of  fortnightly. 

The  ho:its  call  at  Swansea  on  tlie  outward  voyage  to 
load  '  and  other  genenil  goods. 

'1 1  -  ^  davs  aiv  fmm  Manchester  every  Tuesday; 

from  Gantion,  Wednesday;  and  from  Swansea,  Friday, 
arriving  at  Rouen  Sunday.  The  homeward  sailings  are 
from  Rouen  every  Wednesday,  arriving  at  Manchester  on 
Sunday.  Two  steamers  are  at  present  engaged  in  tlie 
service,  viz.,  the  s.s.  **Fniternity**  aiul  *'New  I'ioneer.** 

S.S.    •FRATERNITY.- 

The  ** Fraternity"  was  built  at  Glasgow  in  1903. 
nitnensions.  18()ft.  2in.  x  28ft.  lin.  x  15ft.  6in. ;  net 
tntitiage,  281.  She  carries  65U  tons  cargo  and  lU)  tons 
bunkers.    The  crew  consists  of  15  hands  and  the  master. 
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S.S.  "New  Pioneer." 

HTHE  "New  Pioneer"  was  built  at  Walker-on-Tyne. 
'*■  December,  1905,  to  replace  the  original  "Pioneer," 
sold  in  1906.  Dimensions,  193ft.  x  29ft.  6in.  x  12ft. 
4in. ;  net  tonnage,  320.  She  carries  750  tons  cargo  and 
100  tons  bunkers.  The  crew  consists  of  15  hands; 
master,  Captain  J.  T.  Gemmell. 
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Roden  Convalescent  Home. 

'T'l  (1  by  the  C.W.S.  m  1-  " 

'*'  I  ,   rt  small  nuxlt'iii  court' 

hous<>  siniHiiiig  111  Its  own  groundH.  After  alterations  and 
enlargumeiits  the  house  was  opened  tn  July,  1901.  as  u 
C*onvnlescent  Homo.  It  has  accommodation  for  fifty 
|MM-sons.  The  hous<»  includes  a  men's  sitting-room,  a 
lMlliaiTl-n)om,  u  library,  a  handsome  dining-room,  which 
iH  used  also  for  concerts  and  dances,  a  ladies'  sitting-room, 
a  conservatory,  separate  l)edrooms,  and  also  l)edrooms 
for  married  couples,  as  well  as  the  matron- 
kitchens.  Ac.    The  Home  has  its  own  kitclu  i 

trimis  courts.  A  bowling  ^it»en  and  cnckti  giouiui 
adjacent  are  used  jointly  by  visitors  aJid  the  employes  nf 
the  estate.     The   I '  open,  first,  for  coiivalest .    • 

\vh<..     iHMiig    rec«  :  A    by     a    co-operative     s<k;. 

1  with  the  C.W.S.,  and  not  suffering  from 
..  .  s  disease,  are  received  at  a  charge  of  12s.  (id.  per 
week.  When  there  is  itx)m  visitors  are  also  received  at 
25s.  |ier  week.  The  official  receiving  day  for  convalescents 
is  Tuesday,  when  a  physician  attends  at  the  Home. 
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Roden  Estate. 


T^HE  C.W.S.  Roden  Estate,  in  Sliropshire,  consists  of 
^  742  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  little  River  Roden,  and 
is  situated  six  miles  north-east  of  Shrewsbury.  Of  this 
land  208  acres  are  farmed  by  the  C.W.S.,  the  remainder 
being  mainly  let  to  farmers.  Fifty  acres  are  (summer, 
1915)  under  fruit,  seventy  acres  are  mowing  and  grazing 
land,  and  the  rest  is  planted  with  peas,  roots,  and  cereals. 
Besides  the  fruit  farm  there  are  the  glasshouses,  the  total 
length  of  which  amounts  to  over  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  grapes  are  chiefly  grown. 
Thirty-four  men  are  employed  on  the  farm,  and  twenty- 
two  men  and  eleven  women  in  the  glasshouses;  while  in 
the  fruit-picking  season  a  large  temporary  staff  is  recruited 
from  the  Wellington  and  Oakengates  districts.  The  fruit 
picked  is  taken  daily  four  miles  to  Crudgington  Station, 
on  the  Wellington  and  Market  Drayton  line,  by  steam 
lurry.  The  lurry  does  the  work  of  seven  horses,  and  there 
are  fourteen  horses  kept  on  the  farm.  Modern  cottages 
have  been  built  for  employes,  fitted  with  electric  light, 
and  are  let  at  a  rent  of  3s.  weekly.  An  institute,  with 
lending  library  and  reading  and  billiard  rooms,  has  also 
been  provided  by  the  C.W.S.,  and  in  this  building 
religious  services  are  held  every  Sunday.  The  estate  has 
its  own  water  supply  by  means  of  a  pumping  station,  and 
its  own  plant  for  electric  lighting;  also  an  organised 
fire  brigade.    The  estate  was  acquired  in  1896. 
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Wisbech  Fruit  Depot 


nplIE  Wisbech  Fruit  Dep6t  is  an  unpretentious 
^  building,  but  forms  an  im|X>rtant  link  between  the 
a^ru-ultural  indiiHtry  of  the  Eastern  CoiintieH  and  the 
C.W.S..  acting  as  a  collecting  and  distributinff  station  for 
fruit  and  vegetables  grown  so  abuiulnntly  in  tliis  locality. 
The    de|)At   was    first    started    in    «  n    witli    the 

pttn-lmso  of  {)otatoes,  in  which  a  lit  ifss  is  done, 

'tables  for  pickhii^  are  despatciied  to  Middleton, 
s  II,  and  Peluw  factories.     In  the  wint<»r  months 

einnloyment  is  given  to  some  seventy  women  at  pea 
picking  in  connection  with  the  dried-pea  trade.  During 
the  summer,  daily  consignments  of  fruit  are  received  from 
the  fruit  growers  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  bulk  of  this 
W'u\\i  immediat4*ly  despntchcd  to  the  Middleton  I*reserve 
Works  for  jam.  .\ii  increasing  trade  with  the  C.W.S. 
is  that  of  cannenl  fruits,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
strawberries,  raspberries.  Ac,  while  absolutely  fresh,  the 
fruit  is  heated  in  retorts  and  canned  the  same  day  that  it 
arrives  from  the  farmers,  and  is  afterwartls  sent  by  rail  to 
Middleton.  where  it  is  labelled  and  distributed.  Green 
fruit  is  also  collet^tiHl  and  despatched  to  the  various 
warehouses  of  the  C.W.S.,  and  also  to  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society. 

The  building  is  133  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  but  the 
site  provides  ample  room  for  extension  as  the  business 
develops.  The  de|>6t  is  well  situated  for  the  ready 
despatch  of  produce,  the  railway  siding  in  connection  with 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  giving  convenient  access  to 
all  the  distributive  cetitres  and  productive  works. 
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Coldham  Estate,  near  Wisbech 


TJHRE  the  C'.W.S.  has  an  estate  in  one  of  the  best 
^  *  fanning  districts  of  the  country.  The  acreage  is 
about  820,  and  consists  in  the  main  of  four  farms — 
Percival  House,  Fen,  Lilypool,  and  Jew  House.  The 
first  and  chief  of  these  adjoins  the  Coldham  railway 
station,  the  farmhouse  being  but  a  couple  of  minutes 
distant.  The  other  lands  also  adjoin  side  by  side  at 
different  points.  Wheat,  peas,  potatoes,  and  fruit  are 
the  main  supplies  from  the  land.  The  co-operative  store 
movement,  as  brought  into  touch  with  the  land  through 
the  C.W.S.  salerooms  and  factories,  can  absorb  huge 
quantities  of  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  the  only  problem  is 
to  grow  11  in  sufficient  quantities  at  any  two  or  three 
places  to  make  the  handling  economical  and  the  business 
worth  while. 
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Marden  Estate. 


nplIM  Maiiltn  I'luit  I'arm.  whuli  l.~  ;  •  l.\t  intU>i» 
^  finin  tin-  city  of  llcTcfoni.  nx;!--  i  ,;.  ,  -I  by  the* 
C.W.S.  ill  IIMM  as  an  I'Xtension  of  the  "btu-k-t*  *!  <  '  rid" 
iHilicy  initinUHi  at  Hoden.  The  county  of  H...:..-,l  in 
I:iiiu>ii8  for  itH  orclmnls,  the  rich  soil  )»•  r  ^'  « inineiitly 
suited  for  fruit  growing.  The  Manlen  Ksiatt  Ims  123 
acret)  devotc*d  to  fruit  cuhure,  of  which  plums,  apples, 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  black  currants  are  chiefly 
in  favour. 

Whilst  tomato  growing  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  at 
Hoden,  there  is  a  goodly*  extent  of  glasshouses  nt  Marden, 
where  this  popular  f nut- vegetable  is  reared,  and,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  keep  pace,  the  demand  from  retail 
s<xM»'ties  exceeds  the  supply.  The  co-o|)enitive  taste  has 
learned  to  distinguish  the  su|)erior  excellence  of  "our 
own  grown"  tomatoes. 

A  sure  market  for  fruit  is  not  only  found  in  the  same 
direi*tion.  but  the  ix'quirements  of  Middleton  Jam  Works 
arc  in  themselves  enormous. 

Eight  iiw- roomed  cottages  have  been  erected,  which 
are  ot^cupied  by  workmen. 

A  lH>rehole  has  also  been  inserted  to  a  depth  of  100 
feet,  which  has  produced  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water, 
which  is  pumped  up  into  elevated  taiUis  and  distributed 
to  the  various  cottages,  greenhouses,  and  stables. 

Two  new  glasshousc^s  have  been  erected  during  1914, 
thus  increasing  the  output  of  tomatoes  by  several  tons. 


Withgill  Farm  and  Chaigeley  Estate. 


WITHGILL  FARM. 

npHIS  farm,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Mytton,  is  three 
*'  miles  from  the  town  of  Clitheroe,  and  comprises  an 
area  of  293  acres,  1  rood,  17  perches  of  freehold  land. 
It  was  purchased  for  the  purposes  of  a  dairy  farm,  cattle 
grazing,  and  pig  feeding  and  rearing.  The  fann  buildings 
have  been  modernised  and  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date 
as  regards  sanitation,  <fec.,  whilst  the  piggeries  will 
accommodate  about  1,800  pigs. 

CHAIGELEY  ESTATE. 

The  estate,  which  practically  adjoins  Withgill,  coiuauis 
an  area  of  477  acres,  16  perches  of  freehold  land, 
and  comprises  eight  farms,  three  cottages,  and  a  large 
manor  house,  the  latter  at  the  present  time  being 
occupied,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  delegates 
assembled  at  the  September,  1914,  quarterly  meeting, 
by  a  number  of  Belgian  refugees.  Auxiliary  piggeries 
to  Withgill  are  also  erected  on  one  of  the  small  farms 
to  accommodate  200  pigs. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  C.W.S.  to  dispossess  the 
present  tenants,  but  to  take  over  the  farms  as  they 
become  vacant. 
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Tea  Estates,  Ceylon. 


TT  was  in  ias2  the  Enplwh  and  ScoUish  WholeMie 
*  Soci<»ti<»s  combined  •  t  Tea  Department 

in  liondon.  adjacent  t<  .uses  and  brokers' 

otVuH'H  that  constitute  the  j:ivat  ft  of  the  countr}'. 

At  llie  same  time  tea  phiniing  \s  ^    '»inK  i»  the  central 

niountuinotift  dintrictA  of  Ceylon.  The  8Ui)erbly  iK^autiful. 
winterleHS  island,  with  its  wann  steamy  atmosphere  in 
the  mountain  i-e^ions  round  Kandy.  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  supply,  and  when  the  Wholesale  Societies 
decided  to  follow  the  trade  outside  the  bounds  of  this 
counti-}',  and  to  become  tea  planters  themselves,  it  was 
to  Ceylon  they  went.  In  11>02  the  Nujjawella  and 
Well  states  were  iKUight,  and  to  thest-  properties 

the   '  I,   Dambagalla.  Denmark.  WestljMll.   Ix^wer 

'  .  and  Najjasteime  estates  have  sint-  i  It  1 

t  r.     through     their    Wholesales,     J  -.r.A 

Scuiii!»li  co>openitors  own  3,386  acres  of  Cingai'^« 
i;rnund. 
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I  The  Co-operative 

Wholesale  Society  Limited 


ENROLLED  AUGUST  llih.  1863. 

under  che  provisions  of  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act.  25  and  26  Vict.,  cap.  87.  sec.  15.  1862. 


BUSINESS  COMMENCED  MARCH  I4ih.  1864. 
SHARES   £5  EACH.  TRANSFERABLE. 


Wholesale  General  Dealers.  Manufacturers,  Bankers.  Insurers. 
Millers.  Printers,  Bookbinders.  Boxmakers,  Lithographers. 
Architects.  Engineers,  Builders,  Shipowners.  Butter  Factors. 
Lard  Refiners.  Bacon  Curers.  Fruit  Growers.  Drysalters.  Spice 
Grinders,  Saddlers,  Curriers.  Cutlers.  Iron  Founders  and 
Tinplate  Workers.  Tea  Growers,  Blenders.  Packers. 
Farmers,  and  Importers.  Fellmongcrs.  Dealers  in  Grocery 
and  Provisions.  Drapery.  Woollens,  Ready -made  Clothing. 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Brushes,  Crockery.  Carpets.  Furniture. 
Coal.  Hides,  Skins.  Bones,  6^..  ^. 

Manufacturers  of  Flour.  Butter.  Margarine.  Biscuits.  Sweets. 
Preserves.  Pickles. Vinegar.  Candied  Peels,  Cocoa,  Chocolate. 
Tobacco.  Cigars.  Cigarettes.  Snuff.  Soap.  Candles.  Glycerine. 
Starch.  Blue.  Paints.  Varnish,  and  Colours.  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Saddlery,  Woollens.  Clothing.  Flannels.  Shins. 
Mantles,  Underclothing.  Overalls.  Umbrellas.  Leather  Bags. 
Corsets.  Millinery.  Hosiery.  Silesias.  Shirtings.  Coloured 
Cotton  Goods.  Pants.  Ladies'  Underwear.  Cardigans. 
Furniture.  Brushes.  General  Hardware.  Bedsteads.  Wire 
Mattresses.  Mats.  Fats.  &c. 
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CENTRAL  OFFICES. 

BANK,  SHIPPING.  AND  COAL  DEPARTMENTS.  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION  AND 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  WAREHOUSES: 

Balloon  Street,  Manchester. 

BRANCHES: 

\A/est  Blandford  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

AND 

Leman  Street,  London,  E. 

GROCERY  SALEROOM.  FURNISHING  AND  STATIONERY 
WAREHOUSES: 

Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

DRAPERY  WAREHOUSES: 

Balloon  Street  and  Dantzic  Street, 
Manchester. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH  AND  READY-MADES  WAREHOUSE: 

Dantzic  Street,  Manchester. 

SADDLERY,  CAP  MAKING.  AND  UMBRELLA  REPAIRING 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Thorniley  Brow,  Manchester. 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  WAREHOUSES : 

Elm  Street,  Manchester ;  Copley  Hill,  Leeds ; 

Beeston,  Nottingham ;  Rotherham, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Stockton-on-Tees. 

FELLMONGERING  AND  FAT  AND  BONES  DEPARTMENTS: 

Pontefract. 

INSURANCE. 

JOINT  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  (C.W.S.  (r  S.C.W.S.:. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE; 

ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER: 

Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 
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SALEROOMS : 

LBS08,  HUDOBRSFIKU),  NOTTIMOiUM.  BLAOKBURM. 
^  *«D  BIRMIMOHAlf. 

PURCHASING  AND  FORWARDING  DEPOTS. 

England : 

UVERPOOL.  MANCHE8TKR,  BRISTOL,  LONOTON,  OOOLB.  OAB8TOM. 

CARDIFF.  AMD  MORTUAIIPTON. 

Ireland : 
OOBK,  UMERICK,  TRALBS,  ajtd  ARMAGH. 


IRISH  CREAMERIES: 

BTTNKAY  BRIIXJE,  KiLCOMMON.  TRALEB. 
And  6  AoxilUriM. 


FOREIGN   AND  COLONIAL 


America : 

NEW  YORK. 

France : 

ROUEN. 

Canada : 

MONTREAL. 

Spain: 

DENIA. 

Denmark : 
COPENHAGEN.  aaKHUS,  0DEN8E.  V 

iih.KNING 

Sweden : 
GOTHENBURG. 

Cey 

COLC 

Ion: 
»MBO. 

West  Africa : 

MAKFNT!    FFlEKTi»\VNV   Axn  AlTRA 

Souinern  Inaia: 

WYNAAD. 
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PRODUCTIVE  WORKS  AND  DEPARTMENTS, 

Biscuits,  Cakes,  Tabic  Jellies,  and  Sweets  Works : 
CRUMPS  ALL,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Works : 
LEICESTER,  HECKMONDWIKE,  RUSHDEN,  and  LEEDS. 

Soap,  Candle,  Glycerine,  Lard,  Starch,  and  Blue  Works: 

IRLAM,  NEATi   MANCHESTER, 
SILVERTOWN    (LONDON),  and   DUNSTON-ON-TYNE. 

Woollen  Cloth  Works: 
LIVINGSTONE  MILL,  BATLEY. 

Clothing  Factories: 

HOLBECK  (LEEDS),  BROUGHTON  (MANCHESTER), 

LONDON,  AND  PELAW-ON-TYNE. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Works: 
DALLOW  ROAD,  LUTON. 

Flour  Mills: 

DUNSTON-ON-TYNE,      SILVERTOWN      (LONDON),      OLDHAM, 

MANCHESTER,   AVONMOUTH  (BRISTOL),  SOWERBY  BRIDGE, 

HALIFAX,  AND  SLAITHWAITE. 

Furniture,  Bedding,  and  Cartwrighting  Factories: 
BROUGHTON  (MANCHESTER)  and  PELAW-ON-TYNE. 

Printing,  Bookbinding,  Boxmaking,  and 

Lithographic  Works: 

LONGSIGHT  (MANCHESTER),  PELAW-ON-TYNE,  LEICESTER, 

AND  WARRINGTON. 

Preserve,  Candied  Peel,  and  Pickle  Works, 

also  Vinegar  Brewery : 
MIDDLETON  JUNCTION,  nbab  MANCHESTER.  . 

Preserve,  ^c.  Works: 

READING. 

Shirts,  Mantles,  and  Underclothing,  Building  and  Traffic : 
BROUGHTON  (MANCHESTER). 

Cap  Making.  Umbrella  Making  and  Repairing : 

MANCHESTER. 

Men's  Overalls  and  Shirts: 

SHEFFIELD. 

Tailoring,  Shirts,  Kerseys,  Drugs,  &-c.: 
PELAW-ON-TYNE. 
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PRODUCTIVE  WORKS  AND  DEPARTMENTS-«m/ifMiW. 

Lcmiber  Bag  Mak  Tailonng  and  Bedding: 

NBWCA«TLIW)K  1  lX)NI)ON. 

Bacon  Factories: 
TRALEE  (lEBUUiD)  and  HKRHINO  (Dbumaes). 

Lard  Refineries: 

WB8T  HARTLEPOOL  ajid  IRLAM. 

Tobacco.  Cigar.  Cigarette,  and  Snuff  Factory: 

SHARP  STREET.  MANCHESTER. 

Flannel  and  Blanket  T  s: 

HAKE  HILL  MILLS.  LI  .  .0*. 

Corset  Factories :  Hosiery,  6rc.,  Factory : 

DB8B0R0U0H  axd  KETTERING.  HUTHWAITE.  NOTTa 

Tea  Gardens: 
CEYLON  A»D  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

Weaving  Sheds:  Brush  and  Mat  Works: 

BURY  AKD  RADCLIFFK.  HUMSLET,  LEEDS. 

Fruit.  6k:..  Farms : 

BODEN  (Smoponas).  MARDEN  (Hbrstoeo).  WISBECH  (Camb*.). 

A!CD  WITHGILL  (Laxcs.). 

General  Hardware.  Cutlery.  Metal  Bedstead.  Wire  Mattress. 

and  Tinplaie  Works 

DUDLEY.  BIRTLEY,  KEIGHLEY.  akd  SHEFFIELD. 

Butter  Factory :  Margarine  Factory : 

BRISLINGTON.  BRISTOL.  IRLAM.  nkab  MANCHESTER. 

Paint,  Varnish,  and  Colour  Works: 
ROCHDALE. 

Scales  Departments: 

MANCHESTER,  NEWCASTLE.  LONDON.  BRISTOL.  BIRMIMOHAH, 

UVSRPOOL,  LEICESTER,  NOTTINGHAM,  amv  LBBD& 

Engineering  and  Power  Station: 

TUAFFOHh  PARK.  MANCHESTER. 

Saddlery  Departments: 
HANCHESTEH.  NEWCASTLE.  LONDON,  axo  BRISTOL. 

Cartwrighting  Departments: 
BROUGHTON  (MaNCHESTKU)  axo  PELAW. 
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SHIPOWNERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BETWKBM 

GAR8T0N  AND  ROUEN;  MANCHESTER  AND  ROUEN. 


STEAMSHIPS  OWNED  BY  THE  SOCIETY 

"FRATERNITY,"  "NEW  PIONEER,"  AND  "DINAH." 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Agencies : 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK  LIMITED, 
LONDON,  AND  BRANCHES. 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY   BANK  LIMITED,  CORN 
EXCHANGE,   MANCHESTER,  AND  BRANCHES. 

.  THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  LIMITED, 
MANCHESTER,   AND   BRANCHES. 

THE  MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT   BANK  LIMITED, 
WITHY   GROVE,    MANCHESTER,    AND   BRANCHES. 

THE  LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  BANK  LIMITED, 
MANCHESTER.    AND    BRANCHES. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER  LIMITED,  MANCHESTER, 
AND    BRANCHES. 

THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK  LIMITED,  CORNHILL, 
LONDON,  AND    BRANCHES. 

WILLIAMS  DEACON'S  BANK  LIMITED,  MANCHESTER,  AND 
BRANCHES. 

BARCLAY  AND  CO.  LIMITED,  LONDON,  AND  BRANCHES. 

LLOYD'S  BANK  LIMITED,  GREY  STREET,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
AND  BRANCHES. 

UNITED  COUNTIES  BANK  LIMITED,  BARNSLEY,  AND  BRANCHES. 

LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK  LIMITED  (Late  York  City  a«d  Countt 
Bank  Limited),  YORK,  AND  BRANCHES. 

UNION  OP  LONDON  AND  SMITH'S  BANK   LIMITED,  BARNSLEY, 
AND  BRANCHES. 

CAPITAL  AND  COUNTIES  BANK   LIMITED,  LONDON, 
AND  BRANCHES. 

PARRS  BANK  LIMITED,  MANCHESTER,  AND  BRANCHES. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  UNION  BANK   LIMITED,  RUSHDEN, 

AND  BRANCHES. 

WEST  YORKSHIRE  BANK  LIMITED,  HALIFAX,  AND  BRANCHES. 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK  LIMITED  AND  BRANCHES. 
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THE  COMMITTEE : 

ADAMB.  Mr.  THOMAA.  19.  Park  Vi«w.  8loektOQ<«.T««. 
ALLK^.  Mr.    !  W^  KAw%gd  VII.  Avmiim.  Nowport,  Hon. 

COLKY.  Mr.  I  i.  SUuiiflaUl  8lr«»i.  8ajid«rlMid. 

DUDLKY.  Mr.  WILLIAM  B^  HiflilMidft  RomI.  Raoeom. 
ET.<tKY.  Mr.  HENRY.  "  BlekWigh.**  FMting  Qtw,  FMaf  B^d, 
1  I.  Mr.  JOBKPH.  *•  TyndlollB*."  Uirtloy.  E.S.O^  Oo. 

I.Y.  Mr    A   W  .  6.  WeUlar  RomI.  I^jtoiMlooe, 
GHAH  \  !      :      }  :       \!:l)  J..  5.  Lynnwood  AvtniM,  KanoMlk-oo-TyM. 
GniM    :  :      1  V   I  VNI'KL.  16.  Holk«r  SicMl,  X«ifhkj. 

1  ?  ?  imeldon,"  Mancb—tar  Road.  AocriBftoti. 

li -,: : ......  i .  Mr    \N  \  -  i  i  1 N  u  I  UN,  108.  Boltoo  Road.  Pandlaloii. 


HBNSON.  Mr.  THOMAS  J  .   •  Barrington."  U.  Waatharoak  Road.  Sparkhill. 

Birmingham. 
HOLT.  Mr.  ROBERT.  "Briar  Crest."  DeapUah  Road.  Roebdala. 
JOHNS.  Mr.  JOHN  E..  "Olan  Aber."  8.  Braiicwick  Hill.  Raading. 
KILLON.  Mr.  THOMAS  (Vu».Fr4$id4nt),  7.  TenU-rden  SUaat.  Borj. 
KING.  Mr.  JOHN  W..  1&.  P«ttaril  Sireet.  CarlitU. 
LANDER.  Mr.  WILLIAM.  "  Homeaide."  Laka  Road.  AntdaU,  Lytham. 
MARSHALL.  Mr.  CHARLKS.  33,  Wantworth  RomI.  York. 
McINNES.  Mr.  DV^'—    Hamilton  Road.  Lincoln. 
MOORHOUSE.  Mr  E..  R^orUr  Offioa.  Dalph. 

MORT.  Mr.  ISA  \(\  iiigh  Road,  Layton.  EaMx. 

OLIVKR.  Mr     i    iiv      U.  Cardigan  Torraca.  Oataahaad. 
PARKKS.  Mr.  Ml!  i  -    U>.  Hoaihfiald  Avanua.  Crawa. 
PINGSTONK.  Mr.  HI  NKY  C.  "Yaw  Bank,"  Brook  Road.  Haalon  CUpal. 

Manohaator. 
SHOTTON.  Mr.  THOMAS  E..  98.  GrosTanor  Drive,  WhiUay  Bay. 
THORPE.  Mr.  GEORGE.  6.  Northflald.  Higfaroyd.  Dawabory. 
THRBADOILL.  Mr.  AUTHl  H  K..  4.  Sberflald  Road.  Ormya.  EMax. 
TWEDDELL.  Mr.  THOMAS  (PrtndmU),  **  Lyndanborai."  Httttoo  AvaBoa, 

Wm(  Haril«pool. 
\  ^  36,  iHUlae  Road,  Laneaater. 

\  J.  A.,  S&.  Hamilton  Oardana,  Motlay,  Plymoatb. 

WOOUHi  RGE.  "The  LaureU,"  97.  Ranala  Straal,  Dtrby. 

YOUNGS.  J.,  6.  Portland  Place.  Old  Palaea  Road.  Nacwieb. 


SCRUTINEERS  : 

Mr.  J.  J.  BARSTOW,  Dawabory. 

Mr.  E.  PROCTER  (Moocmidc).  Sw.nion. 


AUDITORS : 

Mr.  THOS.  J.  BAYUS,  Maaborougb.  i     Mr.  O.  J.  BBCKRT.  Darwaft. 
Mr.  THOMAS  WOOD,  Mancbaatar.    |     Mr.  B.TETLOW.NawtMUa-oo.Tyaa. 
Mr.  JOHN  SMITH.  Middlaabiougb. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Secretary  and  Accountant:  Bank  Manager  and  Cashier 


Mr.  T.  BRODRICK. 


Mr.  T.  GOODWIN. 


BUYERS,  SALESMEN,  drc. 

Manchester — Grocery  and  Provisions: 
Mr.  J.  MASTIN.  i  Mr.  L.  WILSON. 

Mr.  A.  W.  LOBB.  |  Mr.  J.  HOLDEN. 

Mr.  R.  TURNER. 

Manchester — Paper,  Twine,  6-c. 

Mr.  H.  WIGGINS. 

Manchester — Drapery : 
Mr.  J.  C.  FODEN.  Mr.  J.  EDE. 

Mr.  G,  TOMLINSON.  Mr.  H.  MOORES. 


Mr.  J.  BLOMELEY. 
Mr.  J.  BOWDEN. 
Mr.  E.  LEES. 
Mr.  E.  C.  REVETT. 
Mr.  J.  D.  BALL. 
Mr.  W.  SWINDALE. 


Mr.  L.  CAMPBELL. 
Mr.  J.  LOGAN. 
Mr.  J.  E.  KNIGHT. 
Mr.  F.  LOCKWOOD. 
Mr.  8.  BOLTON. 


Manchester — Woollens,  Boots,  and  Furniture : 

WooUens,  Ready-mades,  and  Outfitting Mr.  W.  GIBSON. 

Woollens Mr.  G.  WOODALL. 

Men's  and  Youths*  Ready-mades Mr.  W.  BOOTH. 

JuvenUe  Clothing  and  Sports  Outfitting Mr.  R.  C.  PEARSON. 

Gent's  Outfitting    Mr.  T.  LEWTY. 

Gent's  Bespoke  Tailoring   Mr.  J.  A.  HOLLAND. 

Boots  and  Shoes  and  Saddlery    Mr.  H.  JACKSON. 

General  Furnishing Mr.  T.  R.  ALLEN. 

Furniture  and  Hardware Mr.  F.  E.  HOWARTH. 

Shipping  Department :  Export  Department: 

Mr.  A.  E.  MENZIES.  Mr.  C.  BOOTH. 

Coal  Department: 
Mr.  8.  ALLEN. 


Joint  Insurance  (late  C.I.S.): 

Mr.  J.  ODGERS. 


National  Health  Insurance 

Mr.  R.  SMITH. 


Manchester,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Stockton,  Beeston.  and  Rotherham 
Hides  and  Skins Mr.  G.  TURNER. 

Pontefract : 

FeUmongering Mr.  G.  TURNER. 

Fat  and  Bones Mr.  P.  S.  WILSON. 

Shipping  and  Forwarding  Depots: 

Rouen  (France) Mr.  J.  MARQUIS. 

Goole Mr.  E.  W.  RAPER. 
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BUYERS.  SALESMEN.  Irc.^onHnusd. 


Tm  and  Cof!e« 


Cocoa  and  ChiK-oUlr 


,rotmrr  «n<l  Prorftiooa 


London 


Luion 


Liverpool 


..  Mr.  W.  B.  PIUCE. 


TAFPORD. 


KEWLIY. 


Salerooms : 


V: „...- 

HUckburn 


rooksnr  DepAt 


Longton 


BirminRham: 


Mr.  W.  POLLARD. 

Mr.  A.  DELVSa 

Mr.  J.  O'BRIEN. 

Mr.  J.  BARLOW. 

Mr.  H.  SHRLMKRDQCB. 

Mr.  J.  RH0DB8. 


..  Mr.  H.  H.  BAILEY. 


Ncwcasiic : 

Mr.  H.  R.  BAILEY. 

Mr.  J.  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  J.  W.  GILL. 

• Mr.  R.  J.  LAWTON. 

V Mr.  J.  ATKINSON. 

rv.Ao. •.... Mr.  R.  A.  WALLI& 

Mr.  H.  GLENNY. 

Mr.  J.  LEE. 

Mr.  W.  STODDART. 

Mr.  J.  T.  LAMBERT. 


V.    HabenUahery,    Moro«ry,  MUUnery.   Fancy,  ^  «     .  »iv\wj|o 

'Mtlea .|  *vrw*«o. 

d  Raady-nuMliM    Mr.  J.  THOMPSON. 

Uuou  aiiU  ShoM    • Mr.  O.  JACKSON. 

Famitur«.  CaqMU,  and  Hardware Mr.  J.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Jewellery.  Fknej  Goods,  and  Saddlery    Mr.  H.  H.  BAILEY. 

Coal Mr.  E.  NELSON. 

Cattle  ..  Mr.  E.  JONE& 

London : 

Chief  Clerk  Mr.  W.  B.  a  COOK. 

Gvooery  and  i'rovisioue Mr.  W.  0PEN8HAW. 

Maoobeeter.  Greys.  Meroery,  Habenlaahery.  and  Hoaiary  Mr.  F.  O.  WADDINGTON. 


MUUnery,  Dreae,  Fancy,  and  Manilas 
WooUana  and  Ready-maa#s 
TVx>la  and  Shoea    .... 
addlery  and  Grinder  • 

Furnishing 

Coal 


Mr.  J.  W.  FORSTER. 

Mr.  O.  HAY. 

Mr.  A.  PARTRIDGE. 

Mr.  M.  HAMPTON. 

Mr.  F.  LINO. 

Mr.  J.  BCBGESa 
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BUYERS.  SALESMEN,  ^c.-conlinued. 

Bristol  Depot: 

Chief  Cl«rk Mr.  J.  WHITE. 

GroMry  sod  Proviwona  Mr.  J.  W.  JUSTHAM. 

Fancy  Drapery Mr.  E.  H.  FLUDE. 

Heavy  Drapery  ....  Mr.  W.  P.  JAMES. 

WooUeni  and  Ready-niacies   Mr.  G.  H.  BARNES. 

Boots  and  Shoes    Mr.  W.  WALFOBD.. 

Pumiahing Mr.  C.  HOULGATE. 

Brjglington  Factory Mr.  O.  THOMAS. 

Cardiff  Depot: 

Grocery  and  Provisiona  Mr.  J.  F.  JAMES. 

Fancy  Drapery Mr.  E.  H.  FLUDE. 

Heavy  Drapery Mr.  W.  F.  JAMES. 

Northampton  Depot: 

Grocery  and  Provisions Mr.  A.  BAKER. 

Drapery Mr.  G.  PEARSON. 

IRISH    DEPOTS: 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS,  ALSO  BACON  FACTORY. 

Limerick:  Tralee: 

Mr.  P.  HURLEY.  Mr.  J.  J.  MCCARTHY. 

Cork  •  Armagh : 

Mr.  J.  TURNBULL.  Mr.  P.  O'NEILL. 

Tralee  Bacon  Factory: 
Mr.  J.  ROBINSON. 

COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN  DEPOTS: 

NesA/  York  (America):  I  Herning  (Denmark)^- 

Mr.  J.  GLEDHILL.  |  Mr.  A.  MADSEN. 

Copenhagen  (Denmark) :  Denia  (Spain) : 

Mr.  W.  DILWORTH,  Junu.  Mr.  W.  J.  PIPER. 


Aarhus  (Denmark) : 
Mr.  H.  J.   W.   MADSEN. 


Ceylon : 
Colombo  (Joint  C.W.8.  and  S.C.W.8.), 

Mr.  G.  PRICE. 

Gothenburg  (Sweden):  (Joint  c.w.s.  and  s.c.w.s.);^ 

Mr.  W.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  (;.  BENZIE. 

Odense  (Denmark):  West  Africa: 

Mr.   C.    W.    KIRCHHOFF  f^^^l^]   Mr.  J.  J.  HONE. 

Esbjerg  (Denmark) :  Accra  (Joint'^O.W.S.  and  S.C.W.S.), 

Mr.    H.  C.   KONGSTAD.  Mr.  H.  A.  PEARCE. 
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MANAGERS    PRODUCTIVE,  frc..  WORKS. 


\V( 


Mr    K.  E    L    nvRRIi).  a.ILI. 


xa.  Work* 

Faotokt 

V  ROW  ARK  WoiUai 


rfORO  Park 


M 

Mr.  II.  TuW.M.fcY. 

Mr.  II.  HLAi'KltURN. 

.M-    "    «•"••• 

\\ 

M 

Mr.  T 

Mr.  II 

1  Mr.  IL  L.  OA.S.S. 


-ON 


HO Mr.  J.  nvTon 

Mr.  H 

lUXR,   Lard,    ard* 


t  Works 


NDtXtO.  BOZMAKIRO. 


Mr.  J 

Mr.  11  N. 

Mr.  II  KT. 

Mr.  A.  N\ .  .LAUNDERS. 

Mr.  T.  UTTLEY. 

Mr.  J.  HAIOH. 

Mr.  T.  E.  HUBBARD. 

Mr.  O.  SPEAK. 

Mr.  W.  H.  ORKEKWOOD. 

Mr.  O.  BRYANT. 

:  Mr.  0.  BREARLBY. 


OOARRIPtR.     AXD  .  j^    j    ^   CRAOO. 

Mr.  W.  H.  8LAW80N. 

[  Mr.  W.  MATTUEWt*. 

ARD     CAXDIROt 
iXO  VUTROARr  Mr.  W.  J.  HOWARD. 


KHOt 

Fu>CR  Mux. 


WORKR 


>RIRO  rACrORT 


Mr. 

R.  A.  WALLW. 

Mr. 

W.  KKRSHAW. 

Mr. 

W.  KI. ETCHER. 

M- 

•  IIE.4P1K. 

>! 

'^PSON. 

.M 

A  S8. 

Mr. 

ti.  W.  lUCHARDSON 

Mr. 

.s.  M-  WEBSTER. 

'  ntm  WORSR  . 


Mr.  P.  KNOWLBS. 

Mr,  L.  TYW>E, 

Nkwcaktlr,  I 

^U  :  Mr.  A.  8UORB. 


.^Kf. 


SiLVKuruu 

8^*TRRT0^^ 

SiLTRRTOH.s  .^^F.«l     ii  witn.9 

Halifax  Flour  Mill i 

SUAiTRWAmi  (OOL.MR  V^LR)  Tioum  MtLL [  XT.  J.  LORD 


Mr.  T.  JOHNSON. 
Mr.  R.  DRAPER. 
Mr  J.  BDB. 
\f'    <i    V.  OBIPMAN. 

.    A.WALLH. 
ilf.  J.  R.OOWBrf»v 


8o 


T  Brioor  Floor  MIll. 


Warrixotor  Caroroaro  Box.  *c. 
Hartuctool  Lard  PAi-nmr 


Mr.  J.  LAYOOOK. 
Mr    W.  U<>LLaNI>. 


2*M 


EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  OCTOBER,  1915. 

DiSTBiBunys  Departments.  ^'iul^* 

Qanenil,  Dnpery,  Woollens,  Boot  and  Shoe,  and  Fur- 
nishing Offices Manchester  831 

Bank „  54 

Architect's  Office    i2 

Orooerj  Department 271 

Old  Trallord  Wharf,  Bacon  and  Cofleo 108 

„          „       Packing  Warehouse   „  165 

Paper,  Twine,  and  Stationery  Department  Warehouse  . .           „  24 

Drapery  Department „  397 

Woollen  Cloth  Department „  79 

Boot  and  Shoe,  and  Saddlery  Department    „  91 

Famishing  Department   „  135 

Coal 

Hides  and  Skins 


Building 

Dining-room 

Engineers' 

Soalet 

Traffic 


9 
11 
941 
64 
61 
64 
62 


3,482 


Other  Departments    83 

Branches. 

Newcastle  Offices 131 

„          Boot  and  Shoo  Department    40 

„          Drapery  Department    229 

„           Furnishing       „             94 

„          Jewellery,  Ac,  Department    92 

„          Provision  Department 43 

„          Traffic                „           105 

„          Paper,  &c.,        „           84 

Coal                   „           1 

„          Dining-room     „           80 

„          Laundry            „           5 

„          Building            „ 74 

WooUens,  Ac.,  , 88 

„          Architect's        „           8 

„          Dentistry          „           10 

„          Saddlery           „           41 

„          Cattle                „           8 

„          Grocery             ,.            46 

„          Green  Fruit      „           22 

„         PdawDnig       „           541 

Carried  forward 1,587 

Carried  forward y,482 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  OOTOBRR,  1915. 

Brottf  hi  forwmrd 

Broofbl  Ibnmrd....                                           .  1,M7 

NtweMllt— PitUw  OftUiMi  DtpMtoMot                           •.^..  804 

Priotlag         ^                                  906 

Bngtn— rinf  ^  71 

..      Clolhliii         „  188 

Diniog-room  »  8 

London  OflloM IM 

M       Oroowy  DcparinMnI  •• ••••••••••• 88 

IWwin                                   »..••••••••••••.••..••••••••.,.  88 

86 

94 

lioot  and  bhov  DmrtaMnI    23 

I^Alber  wad  QriiKMrjr  Department 4 

Furniahinf  Dop«rtin«Qt 38 

C<ml  D«|MutiiMnt 8 

Dining-room  DefMurtmant  49 

BaiMing  880 

BngioMra*  46 

Tmfflo                                 36 

Tailoring  101 

Joint  Packing  69 

Oihar                     ..                    48 

SUvvrtown  Factory                    640 

Jonrr  £holuh  4Jid  SoomtB  CWik 

London  Tea  and  Coflaa  Department 468 

Luton  Cocoa  Factory  . .                                                              886 

ToaEttalM 1,888 

Insurance  Department  (iat«  C.l.S.) tfl 

Weet  Africa-  Accra 88 

Oeylon  Dep6t  8 

i'EPom. 

Bristol  .  .888 

Cardifl 108 

Northampton  .••• 48 

646 

iiASiHO  Dmrim 

Borton 1 

Ooole    T 

Hull  Baoon    10 

Jersey 1 

LiTarpool  Branch— Otoeary  and  Shipping . .  81 

Longlon  Crookary 88 

Irish  Branches  and  Creamariat .. .                         Ill 

Tralee  Baeon  FMlory T6 

Carried  forward UH 

Carried  forwaid 1CU619 

908 


1.701 


9.69? 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  OCTOBER,   1915. 

Brought  forward  . . 

PURCHABIMO  I>BPdT8-oon/inu«(f. 

Brought  fomvard    

Leeds  Hides  and  Skins    

Beeeton   „  

Stockton  „  „  

Rotherbam  Hides  and  Skins 

Newcastle 

Birmingham  Cycle    


New  York   

Montreal ... 
Copenhagen 

Aarhus 

Gothenburg    

Odense 

Denia   

Heming 

Esbjerg    

West  Africa— Freetown 
„         Makene  . 


Salerooms. 


Leeds    

Nottingham 
Birmingham 
Huddersfield 
Blaekburn   ., 


Shipping  OPFicEa. 


Oarston 
Rouen  . 


Steamships. 


"New  Pioneer" 
"Fraternity".. 
"Dinah" 


Productivk  Workr. 


CoUootiye 
Totals. 
10,619 


FOREION     AND    COI.OMAI.    PruniASINfi    DkPoTK 


:U8 

12 

11 

4 

10 
12 


8 
4 

20 

16 

12 

11 

8 

31 

14 

4 

1 


1 
23 


16 

16 

3 


118 

262 

40 


399 


128 


17 


24 


33 


Avonmouth  Flour  Mill     

Batley  WooUen  MiU    

Birtley  Tinplate  Works    

Brislington  Butter  Factory 85 

Broughton  Cabinet  Factory  214 

Mantle         450 

Shirt  630 

TaUoring      668 

Carried  forward 2,467 

Carried  forward 11,215 
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NUMBER  OF  BIIPLOYBS.  OOTOBBR.   1915. 


Bioaghl  forward  113U 

PftooucnvB  SSotof^conttmi^d. 

Broofht  forward    %,im 

Broachtoo  UikUrdoUiiBg  Faotory  170 

Bury  WMTinf  Shad 868 

OmmpiaU  BiMsuil  Works 612 

DMboro' and  K«lt«riQf  CorMi  FMlori« 870 

DodWj  Bookol  and  Ftndar  Works  166 

Donttoo  Oom  MIU 179 

Soap  Works 800 

Eodorby  Bool  and  Shoe  Works 814 

Halifax  Flour  If  ill    60 

Haokmoodwiks  Currjring  Dapartmsnt M 

H            Sboa  Works  .                                                 880 

Hulbwaito  Hodery  Factory    .                                                   088 

Irlam  Soap  Works    1,179 

Keighloy  Ironworks 136 

liMds  Rcady.madas 1.107 

Brush  Faelory  . .  940 

„      BhoeWorks   966 

Lsioaatar  Shoa  Works,  Knighton  Fialdi                        1,987 

H                               Duns  Lans                                            468 

n        Printing  Works .....  177 

LilUaborough  Flannal  Factory 196 

Longrigfal  Prinliiif  Works 1419 

ICanchaster  Tohaooo  F^Miory 7T6 

SunComMiU 966 

..    ProTTOdorMill    18 

Middlston  Junction  Praaorra,  Pickla,  and  Vinegar  Works *  917 

Oldham  SUr  Com  MiU 100 

Pontcfract  Fallmongaring 64 

BadctifTa  Wearing  Shad 980 

Rochdale  Paini.  Ac,  Works    .                                                       16      ' 

Rushden  Boot  Factory   616 

Sh.m.  Id  Ctitlery  Factories. . . .  91 

Sh.th.hl  On. rmU  Factory 900 

Bilvertown  Com  Mill  . .  199 

Soap  Works  940 

vi,...».^.,ite  Flour  Mill 40 

Kridga  Flour  Mill 86 

....:.„ borough  Cloaing  and  Lagging  Fiaelory  ....                  146 

West  Hartlepool  Lard  BaOnary 96 

Wisbech  Frolt  DepAt 4 

16306 

Qithoroe  KnUt*-    U 

Coldhani  '                  becb 60 

Marden  f-               i 81 

Roden  Estate '>< 

CoDvaleeoent  Home 13 

Total  .  97,B66 


MEETINGS  AND  OTHER  COMING  EVENTS 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SOCIETY  IN  1916. 


Feb.   5— Saturday  ....  Nomination  Lists :  Last  day  for  receiving. 
Mar.  7— Tdssdat  ....  Voting  Lists :   Last  day  for  receiving. 

„    11 — Saturday.... Divisional  Quarterly  Meetings. 

„    18 — Saturday.... Qeneral  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

May   6— Saturday Nomination  Lists :    Last  day  for  receiving. 

June    6— Tuksday  ....  Voting  Lists  :  Last  day  for  receiving. 

„    10— Saturday Divisional  Quarterly  Meetings. 

„    17 — Saturday General  Quarterly  Meeting— Manchester. 

.,    24 — Saturday.  . .  .Half-yearly  Stocktaking. 
Aug.  5— Saturday.... Nomination  Lists:   Last  day  for  receiving. 
Sept.  5— Tuesday  ....Voting  Lists:    Last  day  for  receiving. 

„      9 — Saturday.... Divisional  Quarterly  Meetings. 

„    16— Saturday General  Quarterly  Meeting— Manchester. 

Nov.  4— Saturday.... Nomination  Lists:    Last  day  for  receiving. 
Deo.  5— TuBSDAY Voting  Lists:   Last  day  for  receiving. 

„      9 — Saturday Divisional  Quarterly  Meetings. 

„    16— Saturday.... Geaeral  Quarterly  Meeting — Manchester. 

„    2»— Saturday....  .Half-yearly  Stocktaking. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  C.W.S.  HISTORY. 


1800  (Aac-  IS) 1^  I^rty  ao^  Diaooatioa  •!  LowImumIs  Fmrm,  Jumbo. 

CommiilM    appointed    lo    pr«pM«    iho     vniy    for 

(•dMAiion. 

CoofMroooe  Al  Oldluun. 

,.    (Oct.  7)   CoolMmuM  alRoolKUlf*. 

.,    (Doo.  85) Th«  t<M)  formed  at  Juiii>>>  r>  ff>ru  to.t  (    i,f.  r.  noe 

lit  i«r.     Puribcr  ti.  p.-.  ui*..  n  t    .ilur  ihc  l.i*. 

1861  (Mar.  99)    KurUwr  Coulorraoe  at  Oldham. 

..    Uuna) The  Co-operatori'  Bill  iniroduood.  bal  abandoned  for  Ibo 

SeMion. 

.,    (Doe.  85) Farther  Cooforenoe  al  Rochdale. 

1868 Industrial  and  Prorideot  Socieiiea  Aol  paetod. 

Midland  CoantioeCo^peratiToWhokMlelndiMtrial  and 

Provident  Society  Limited  ealabliahed  at  Northampton. 
„    (Qood  Friday)..  "Northern  Union  of  Cooperative  Storm "  projeeledal 

Newoaatle. 

1868  (April  8) Special  Conference  in  Anooata,  Mancheeter.       C.W.S. 

reeohed  apon. 
..    (June  8  and  July  96)  C.W.S.  Rolea  drafted. 

..    (Aug.  11) C.W.S.  legally  enrolled.- 

.,    (Oct.  10) Firrt  Meeting  after  enrolment. 

.     (Not.  91)    Vini  General  Meeting  of  the  C.W.S.       OfBcen  and 

Committee  appointed. 

14) C.W.S.    oommaneed    bonnem   at    8.    Cooper    Street. 

Manoheeter. 

(May  91) C.W.S.  Half-yearly  Meeting  in  tha  Ttenperance  HaU. 

Manchester.    Thirty-two  Sodeliea  r<preeented. 

(Not.) C.W.S.   remoTee   to   98,  Gannon    Street,  Mancherter. 

DiTidend  of  l|d.  in  the  £  declared  on  porcheeei, 

M C.W.S.  occupiee  premiaee  at  58,  Danlaio  Slieai. 

1  94)    Butter  Buyer  appointed,  and  Tipperary  I>ep6t  i 

,  r:l) KsUblishmeot  of  NewoaeUe  Branch  mooted. 

1  ->'  7  Upril  19)   Insnranoe  Gonfaranee  at  Downing  Sliwt, 

Induetrial    and    ProridMit   Soeieyee   Aot   aannb   the 

limiution  of  Sooietioi*  Inveetmente. 

..    (Jane  8) Olaagow  Conference  to  foond  Sootttah  C.W.8.      Eofliik 

C.W.S.  repmeented. 

.     (Aog.  99) Co-operative  Inturanoe  Company  (Oociaty)  ngiataiad. 

(Not.  16) Rulee  alterad.      Qnarterly  Meetingi  and  Balanea  8heei« 

decided  upon.    Depredation  on  Boildingeoommenoed. 
Committee  enkrged'  from  ■area  to  nine   Membecft. 
Membeiahip  restricted  to  RetaU  Sodetiaa. 
.  The  GfOMT  atten^pla  to  ofganiae  a  boyoott. 
I8iks  uiune  ij  Kilmallock  Purehaeang  Dep6t  opened. 

1869  (Mitr.  1)  Firrt  Ballooo  Street  Watabooae  opened. 


Record  of  Events  in  CW.S.  History. 

Dato.  ET«nu. 

1860  (May  81) First    Co-operative    Congress     (present    series)     and 

Co-operatiye  Exhibition  held  in  London. 

,,    (July  13) Limerick  Dep6t  opened. 

1870  (Good  Friday)..  Conference  on  Banking  at  Bury. 

,.    (Aug.) Abraham  Greenwood  resigns  the  Chairmanship  to  become 

Cashier.       Mr.  James  Crabtree  elected  Chairman, 
^fidland  Counties  Wholesale  Society  wound  up. 
mil A  Southern  CW.S.  propoKed. 

,, Extension  of  Balloon  Street  Premises. 

,,     Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  amended. 

,,     (Feb.  18) Rules  altered  to  allow  of  Manufacturing. 

.,     (Aug.  19) Newcastle  Branch  authorised. 

,,     (Sept.  2) Co-operative  News  commenced  publication. 

1872  (May)  Pudding  Chare  (Newcastle)  Premises  opened. 

, Congress  Discusses  Banking. 

,,     (May  18) First  Steps  towards  Banking  Department  taken. 

,,     (July  8)   Industrial  Bank  (Newcastle)  commenced. 

,,     (Aug.) Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe  Department  constituted. 

,,     (Oct.  14) *'  Deposit  and  Loan  Department  "  commenced. 

,,    (Oct.  26) Conference  at  Banbury  urges  Wholesale  to  manufacture 

Boots. 

,,    (Nov.  16) CW.S.  authorised  to  commence   Production   (Biscuits 

and  Sweets  and  Boots  and  Shoes) . 

,,     (Nov.  16) "North  of  England"  dropped  from  the  Society's  Title. 

,,     (Nov.  16) CW.S.  adopts  Profit-sharing. 

1873 Wreck  of  S.S.  SL  Colutnba  leads  to  CW.S.  forming  an 

Insurance  Fund. 

, Coal  "Famine." 

,,     (Jan.  13) Crumpsall  Works  purchased. 

,,     (Feb.  11) Aberdare  Society  agitate  for  CW.S.  Depftt  at  Cardiff  or 

Bristol. 

,,     (Feb.  15) London  Branch  discussed. 

,,     (April  14)    Armagh  Depdt  opened. 

,,    (May  17) Committee  authorised  to  establish  a  London  Branch. 

,,     (June  2) Manchester  Drapery  Department  commenced. 

,,     (July  14) Waterford  Depdt  opened. 

,,    (Aug.  2)  **  United  Coal  Mining  Society  "  formed. 

,,     (Sept.  15)    Leicester  Boot  and  Shoe  Works  (Duns  Lane)  commenced. 

1874  (Jan.  22) Waterloo  Street  Warehouse  (Newcastle)  opened. 

,,     (Feb.  2)  Tralee  Depdt  opened. 

,,     (Mar.  9)  London  Branch  opened  in  the  Minories. 

.,     (Mar.) Joint  Action  with  Scottish  CW.S.  begun. 

,,    (May)  Mr.  James  Crabtree  retires  from   the    Chairmanship. 

J.  T.  W.  Mitchell  succeeds. 

,,    (Sept.  20)    Durham  Soap  Works  purchased. 

„    (Sept.  24)    Rules    altered     to    provide    for    Representation     and 

Government  of  Branches. 

,,    (Dec.  19) London  Branch  Committee  appointed. 

,,    (Dec.) Leicester  Factory  (Duns  Lane)  purchased. 
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R§cord  of  Kv$nt$  in  CW.S.  Hi$l&r^. 
DM*.  .    m^mm, 

1876<AprU9) UvwrpocU  PuroluMinji  DtpMlnMil 

,.    (June  16) NfanchMter  I>r»|Mry  WarvhooM,  Dttalatol 

1876  (F»b.  ai) New  York  I>ep6i  -UMithil. 

„    (M»r  34) 8.8.  Pkf00r  poiolMMd. 

'■•'v  10) MaaohartT  FonibhiBg  Dtpfta-ei 

'.  )  Tnuisfor  of  InduftlruU  BMik  OQOlflBpklsd. 

,.    ii'^i   5)    lodiMlrtel  Bank  (ails. 

..    (Nov.  JA) 8p«>faaCoofN<0Oo«ffwO.W.B.»lUlua«l(mAfd«lDdiMtml 

Bank  mad  Oomhnm  Works.     C.W.8. 


T  >  !  ri  >t  r  1  al  and  ProTidMt  BookUoi  Ad 

^     "  Loan  and  DtpodI  **    Dtpartmaol 
the  "  Bankiag  DepartaMoi.** 

IVn  (Jan.  1ft) Cork  Dap6i  esUbUahad.      . 

Pimi  Drapery  TraveUar  aeQl  oal. 

„    (April)  "  United    Coal    Mining   Sooiaty  **   (aiU.      Bogla  Horn 

CoUiary  taken  over  by  C.W.8. 

1979  (Jnn.  18) Gaivton  Forwarding  Dep6t  oommaaoad. 

•il) 8.8.  IHontmr  famnebad. 

24K.......  Rooen  Dep6t  opened. 

Ooole  Forwarding  Dap6l  opaoad. 

Foundation  Stooa  of  London  WanlMMiaa,Hoopar8^aan. 

laid  by  Judge  Hogbea. 
Industrial  Depraeeion.      Deoteaae  in  Salea. 

1880  (Jan.  1)  C.IV.S.  iliiaiMi/ first  iaeuad. 

„    (June  80) 8.8.  P<o«w  eold. 

,.    (Aug.  14) HeoknH>ndwike  Boot  and  8boe  Works 

1881  (Jan.  li) Leman  Street  (London)  Preniises 

8.8.  Cambrian  purchased. 

"  :  •<  6) Copanhagan  Dap6t  opened. 

m Oonferanoa  al  Wakaflald  aaks  for  Yorkshire  Braaoh  ol 

C.W.8. 

l-^^l  (Mar.) Bugle  Horn  Colliery  sold. 

-    \)  I>intng-room,  Balloon  Blvaei,  opened. 

•Il) Leeds  8alerooai  opanad. 

V.  1) Tta  Department,  London,  eonuaanead. 

1  ^       I  .  ..  10) Confaranoe  at  Plymouth  on  a  Waslam  O.W^.  Bmneh. 

(July)  • Direct  Cargo  of  Toa  for  O.W.8.  oomas  from  China. 

S.8.  Marianms  Dhgfa  bought  and  re-namad  Vmiip. 

3)  Ruleealtared:  Oanaral and Bnmch Cnmrnittaai enlarfsd. 

!  Jnnc)  ...  Firet  Dapntation  to  America. 

.  Oommamofmtionof  the8ooiely*sTwanty4UstAnni«at«ary 
al  NewcaaUe*on>Tyae  and  London. 

Commemoration  at  Mannhaetar. 

Bristol  DBp6t  nommannad  hqeinaei. 

(Oct.  6) 8.8.  Profrtm  Uonehed. 

Hambiifg  I>ep6i  opened. 

1885  (Aug.  i.M Hudderdleld  Salaroom  opanad. 

(Doc.  30) Fire  at  the  London  Tm  Department. 

ail 


Record  of  Events  in  C.W.S.  History. 

D»le.  ErenU. 

1886  (April  22)  Nottingham  Salorootn  opened. 

..     (Aug.  25) Longton  DepAt  opened. 

.,    (Aug.) C.W.S.  Buyer  first  viRits  Greece. 

,,     (Oct.  12) S.S.  Federation  launched.' 

,,    (Dec.  4) Cloth  Making,  Flour  Milling,  and  Cocoa  Manufacture 

authorised. 
1887 £20,000  invested  in  Ship  Canal. 

,,     (Mar.  14)  Batley  Mill  commenced. 

,,     (June) Pepper  Grinding  commenced. 

,,     (Aug.  29) Heckmondwike  Currying  Department  commenced. 

,,     (Oct.)  Employ^'  Sick  and  Burial  Club  instituted. 

,,     (Nov.  2)  Manufacture  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  commenced. 

,,     (Nov.  2) London  (Leman  Street)  New  Premises  opened. 

1888   Enderby  Boot  Factory  opened. 

,.     (July)  S.S.  i?^ut7i/ launched. 

,,     (July) Irish  Co-operative  Aid  Association  formed. 

1889 C.W.S.    take    Shares    in    First    Irish    Dairy    Society 

registered — Dromcollogher. 

,,     (Oct.  21) First  C.W.S.  Dried  Fruit  Sale  held  at  Liverpool. 

1890  (May  16) Blackburn  Saleroom  opened. 

,,     (June  10) Leeds  Clothing  Factory  commenced. 

,,     (Oct.  22) Northampton  Saleroom  opened. 

1891  (Mar.  7)  First  Divisional  Meetings  held. 

,,     (Mar.  14) Land  Purchased  at  Broughton. 

.,     (April  18) Dunston  Corn  Mill  opened. 

,,     (June) Site  for  Irlam  Works  purchased. 

,,     (June  20) Profit-sharing  finally  rejected. 

,,     (Oct.  22) Cardiff  Saleroom  opened. 

,,     (Nov.  4)  Leicester  Wheatsheaf  Works  opened. 

,,     (Nov.  4)  Aarhus  Dep6t  opened. 

1892  (April  9)  Special     Meetings     endorse     Committee's     policy     on 

Insurance  Fund. 

,,     (April  16) Coal  Conference  at  Balloon  Street. 

,,     (May  6) Birmingham  Saleroom  opened. 

,,     (Dec.  17  and  21)  Newcastle  Branch  Coming-of-Age  Celebrations. 

1893  (May  8) Broughton  Cabinet  Factory  opened. 

1894  (Jan.  1) Ship  Canal   opened   for  Traffic.  S.S.    Pioneer  first 

Merchant  Vessel  to  reach  Manchester  from  oversea. 

„     (June) Montreal  Depdt  established. 

,,     (Oct.  2)  Irlam  Works  opened. 

,,     (Dec.  8) Quarterly    Meetings    endorse    Committee's    policy    on 

Depreciation. 

1896 Broughton  Tailoring  Factory  commenced. 

..     (Jan.  23) Printing  Department  commenced. 

(Mar.  9)  First  C.W.S.  Creamery  (Ca^tlemahon)  acquired. 

(Mar.  16) Death  of  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  J.  Shillito  elected  Chairman. 

(April  24) London  Branch  Coming-of-Age  Celebrations. 

(June) Durham  Soap  Works  closed. 
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Becard  o/  EvnU  in  C.W.S.  History, 

^, Oodionhiirff  rqiAt  nptmd 

> S.s  II  down  and  rank  in  BiiPW 

■   9) Ar^  pAftnMBl  fonaad. 

Mr»l34) W.  K>ILMd 

<•  13) Ro.1.  ••  ..-t.iu-  pan^iAMd. 

•  iG) Middlelon  J»in  Works  OQ 

iJuij  1) Tb«  irA#ai«ibM/flrrt  pobUalMd. 

DeniA  l)0pdi  eiMHMd. 

..  Broufhion  Uanlto.  Shiri,  mmI  Underoloihiiig  Kactona* 
openad. 

10) NorthAtiu  <idlMUl  Hand)  PNmiMs  optodl. 

r    1) Brought  iilorinc  Vmeiary  op&otad. 

'   3S) London  To*  I>yfftin<nt  N«w  PrnaiMii  optoad. 

7)  Rrdnry  D0p6«  eomnaoosd. 

'too  AOlhortasd  lo  taadar  for  OovatUBMOt  nod 
<  ipal  SappUat. 

19) Tobnooo  Fselory  (MMieh«itor)  parchaMd. 

.    11) LiiUaboroogh  Flannel  Mill  acquired. 

(JunaU) Quarterly  Maaiinga  agree  to  Augmantaiaon  of  Inaaranoe 

Fund. 

(June 96) Odenae  Depdt  opened. 

(July  11) Longaight  Printing  Worka 

(Oct.  90) Coreei  Making  oommenoed. 

..    (Deo.  10) Half.yeariy  Stooktakinga 

..    (Dec.  10) Ruloa  altered  to  extend  C.W.S.  Insoranoe 

1809  (June  10) Newoaaile  Branch  Quarterly  Meeting  flfst  held  al  Vf* 

Blandford  Strael. 

„    (June  9A) C.W.S.  Dividend  riaea  to  4d. 

„    (Deo.  16) Ruahden  Boot  Factory  purchaaed. 

1900  (Jail.  19) Heming  Bacon  Factory  pomhaaed. 

,.    •  April  14) Silvertown  Flour  MiUa  opened. 

1901  (Apnl  80) Sydney  Tallow  Factory  pnrohaaed. 

..    (July  97) Roden  ConvalaaoenI  HooM  opened. 

..    (Aug.-'NoT.) Coal  Cooleraooea.    C.W.S.  Cottl*mininc 

..    (Sept.) Bute  Ttorraoa  (Cardiff)  Pivmiaea  opened. 

. .     (Sept.  8) Trmlee  Baoon  Fiaotory  oomneooad. 

Tax  of  4a.  9d.  placed  on  Sugar. 

l<K>i(April9) Pwabora  Street  (Birmingham)  New  Piwiim 

and  Cyde  Dap6t  aambUahed. 

..    (April  95) Fire  at  Neweaatto  Bmaeh. 

..    iM.»y  1) Work  wmimanoed  at  Bilaw  Dn«  Faeiory. 

..    (June  91) NugaweUa     and     WeUfaofa     (Oaykm)     Tea     EaUtea 

porehaaad. 

(Sept.  8) Lulon  Cocoa  Worki  opened. 

(Sept.) Work  oommeooed  at  BeUw  Cabinet  Faetory. 

.  1)  Unnehof  S.S.  Omit^iU.). 

20^ TnUlotd  Wharf  and  kad  puwhmiJ. 

.  Leioeater  Hoaiecy  Fiactory  takan  ovar. 
LAonehof  S.S.  IV«lmiily. 
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Record  of  Events  in  C.W.S.  History. 

Date.  Ev«nU. 

904 London  Brushmaking  transferred  to  Leeds. 

M     (Jan.  25) Employ^  start  Thrift  Fund. 

,,     (Feb.  30) Marden  Fruit  Fann  purchaned. 

,,     (April  18) New  Drapery  BuildingH  (Manchostor)  opened. 

,,     (June  20)  Brislington  Butter  Factory  commenced. 

M    (June  20)  C.W.S.  Committee  report  against  buying  Collieries.    Coal 

Department  re-organised. 

.,     (July  1) Huddersfield  Brush  Factory  taken  over. 

,,     Collective  Life  Assurance  instituted  by  C.I.S. 

,,     Silvertown  Grocery  Productive  Factory  built. 

1906  (Feb.  16) Weaving  commenced  at  Bury. 

,,     (June  17)  Special  Committee  on  C.W.S.  Constitution  appointed. 

..     (July  8)   Desborough  Corset  Factory  opened. 

,,     (Sept.  5) Esbjerg  Dcpdt  opened. 

,,     (Oct.  26) Launch  of  S.S.  New  Pioneer. 

1906  (Jan.  1) Rochdale  Flour  Mill  taken  over. 

„     (Mar.  31) Star  Mill  (Oldham)  taken  over. 

,,     (April  28)  Sun  Flour  Mill  bought. 

,,     (May  16) Broad  Quay  (Bristol)  Premises  opened. 

,,     (July  21) Report  of  Special  Committee  adopted.      Unification  of 

Oeneml  and  Branch  Committees. 
(Oct.  1 1  to  Nov.  23)     '  *  Soap  Trust ' '  Agitation. 

,,     (Dec.) East  Coast  Shipping  Department  closed. 

,,     (Dec.  15) Land  and  Buildings  Purchased  for  Leeds  New  Brush 

Works. 

1907  Output  of  C.W.S.  Soap  increased  by  one-third  over  1906. 

C.W.S.    House  -  building    Scheme     (Bank    Advances  — 

instituted  1897,  suspended  1901)  re-opened. 
,,     (June  15) Grants    by    Committee     to     Employ^'    Thrift    Fund 

approved. 

,,     (Aug.) Minimum  Wage  extended  to  all  Adult  Male  Employes. 

,,     (Sept.  14)  Mitchell  Memorial  Hall  opened. 

,,     (Oct.  1)  Huddersfield  New  Saleroom  opened. 

,,     (Nov.  9)  Special  Insurance  Conference  at  Middlesbrough.  C.W.S. 

urged  to  take  action. 

1908*(Feb.  4)  Huthwaite  Hosiery  Factory  commenced. 

,,    (May  18) Silvertown  Soap  Works  opened. 

,,     (June  29)  Keighley  Ironworks,  Dudley  Bucket  and  Fender  Works, 

and  Birtley  Tinplate  Works  taken  over. 
„     Sugar  Tax  Reduced  to  Is.  lOd. 

1909  (Jan.  16) Irish  Creamery  Conference.      C.W.S.  agree  to  transfer 

Creameries. 

,,    (Feb.  15) Dimston -on -Tyne  Soap  Works  opened. 

,,     (Feb.  22).? Pontefract  Fellmongering  commenced. 

,,     (April  6)  Leicester  Printing  Works  commenced. 

1910  (April) Individual  Deposits  accepted  by  C.W.S.  Bank. 

,,     (April  27)  Avonmouth  Flour  Mill  opened. 

,,    (July  19) Leman  Street  (London)  Extensions  opened. 

,,    (Dec.  17) Special  Meetingsendorse  Committee's  policy  on  Insurance. 
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Bseord  of  Bv0nt$  in  C.W.S.  History. 


ion  rooi.  ISt Umiing  ot  lh»  mm  Umhm*   EqoilMito 

S^jcieiy  Umiud  v.  L»ir«r  Brm.  I  Jmiud  Mid 
Urooko  and  Co.  Umitod.    CW^.  ddbodt.   it 
for  dcfaodMili. 

I>       1»  Rochdale  Pynt  Work* 

r<lj  I  .        '    >MAr.2)  I*Uiuttfl«' Appiail  in  8(»p Qmm 

(Mar    16) Land  I)ou«ht  for  Leoda  Bod  Mkd  8Imm  Workik 

(July  8)  C.W.S.  Ilmlth  Iimqi 

(Aug.  6)  Wisboob  Ef  u  powihmd. 

(Aug.  19) RadoUlb  WMviog  8lMd 

(Doo.  SI) TiMUifar  of  O^-cf&nkHim  Inraraao*  Soekijfntd  to  by 

C.W.8.  QoMtarij  Moaiingi. 

(Dto.  il) DokcaUa  wwMnmand  Adopikm  of  Kininrom  Wifo  for 

Girl  and  Woman  Workan  on  tha  "Congiw'*  8eda. 

1018  (Jan.  90) Sbofllakl  Shirt  Paolory  opened. 

Denmark  (Ceylon)  Tea  Ratato  puiehaaad. 

..  Lower  Baroaple    and    Wealhall   (Ceylon)  Tea    Bilnloi 
purchaaed. 

-  It.  13)   Cliihoroa Ratalaa parehaaad. 

s.  pt.  18  A  70).  The  Society  calehmtea  iu  JabOae. 

(Sept.  aO)    First  Food  Ship  (S.S.  Hart)  left  Ship  Canal  for  Dnblia. 

Dep^t  at  Makene  (Sierra  Leono)  eatabliabed. 

1014 South  Wyuaad  (Sooiham  India)  Tea  E«Utaa 

D»p6t  at  Accra  (Gold  Coaat)  aatabliihad. 

Freetown  (Sierra  Leone)  Trading  Stora 

1915  (Fab.  19) John  ShiUito  (Chairman)  died. 

.,    (Mar.  5) Mr.  T.  Tweddell  appointed  Chairman. 

..    (Mar.  A) Mr.  T.  KiUon  appointed  Vioe-Chairman. 

.    (July  1)   Halifax  Flour  Mill  Ukenovar. 

(July  1)   Sowerby  Bridge  Flour  Mill  takaa  over. 

..    (July  1)   Colne  Vale  Flour  Mill  Uken  ovar. 

.    (July  1)   Unity  Cutlery  Sootaty  taken  over. 

..    (July  1)   Faderatad  CuUara  Inkan  over. 
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LIST  OF  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESSES. 


Abmaoh  Dbp^:   "WHOLESALE,  AKMAUil." 

AvoKMODTH  Flour  Mill:   "WHOLESALE,  AVONMOUTH." 

Batijcy  Woollen  Mill:   "WHOLESALE,  BATLEY." 

Beeston  Hide  &  Skin  Department:    "  WHOLESALE,  BEESTON,  NOTTS. 

Birmingham  Cyclb  DkpAt:   "CO-OPERATE,  BIRMINGHAM." 

Birmingham  Saleroom:   "CO-OPERATE,  BIRMINGHAM." 

Birtley  Tinplate  Works:  "WHOLESALE,  BIRTLEY." 

Boston  DkpAt:  ••  WHOLESALE,  BOSTON." 

Blackburn  Saleroom:  "WHOLESALE,  BLACKBURN." 

Brislington  Butter  Factory:   "FACTORY,  BRISLINGTON." 

Bristol  DepAt :   "WHOLESALE,   BRISTOL." 

Broughton  Cabinet  Factory:   "CO-OPERATOR,  MANCHESTER." 

Broughton  Shirt,  Underclothing,  and  Mantle  Factory: 

"JACKETS,  MANCHESTER.' 
Broughton  Tailoring  Factory  :  "  TAILORING,  MANCHESTER." 
Bury  Weaving  Shed:  "WHOLESALE,  BURY." 
Cardiff  Saleroom  :  "  WHOLESALE,   CARDIFF." 

Cardiff  Co-operativk  Insurance  Society  :  "  COLLECTIVE,  CARDIFF." 
Central,  Manchester:   "WHOLESALE,  MANCHESTER." 
CoLDHAM  (Pbrcival  House  Farm),  Cambs.  :  "  WHOLESALE,  COLDHAM, 

FRIDAY  BRIDGE.' 
Cork  DepAt:   "WHOLESALE,  CORK." 
Crumpsall  Works:  "BISCUIT,   MANCHESTER." 
Desboro'  Corset  Factory  :  "  WHOLESALE,  DESBORO'." 
Dudley  Bucket  Works:  "WHOLESALE,  DUDLEY." 
Dunston-on-Tyne  Soap  Works:  "SOAP,  DUNSTON-ON-TYNE." 
Dunston-on-Tynk  Corn  Mill:   "WHOLESALE,  GATESHEAD." 
GooLE  Dep6t:   "WHOLESALE,  GOOLE." 
Halifax  Flour  Mill:  "FLOUR,  HALIFAX." 

Hartlepool  Lard  Refinery:  " WHOLESALE,  WEST  HARTLEPOOL." 
Heckmondwikb  Shoe  Works:   "WHOLESALE,   HECKMONDWIKE." 
Huddersfield  Saleroom:  "WHOLESALE,  HUDDERSFIELD." 
Hull  Bacon:  "WHOLESALE,  HULL." 

Hutuwaite  Hosiery  Factohy:  "WHOLESALE,  HUTHWAITE." 
IRLAM  Soap  Works:   "WHOLESALE,  CADISHEAD." 
Jersey  DepAt:  "WHOLESALE,  JERSEY." 
Keiohley  Ironworks  :"  wholesale,  KEIGHLEY." 
Leeds  Brush  Factory:   "BROOMS,  LEEDS." 
Leeds  Ready-madeb  Factory:   "SOCIETY,  LEEDS." 
Leeds  Shoe  Works:  "SYSTEM,  LEEDS." 
Leeds  Sale  and  Sample  Booms:   "WHOLESALE.  LEEDS." 
Leeds  Hide  and  Skin  Department:  "SKINS,  LEEDS." 
Leicboteb  Printing  Works:  "TYPOGRAPHY,  LEICESTER." 
Leicester  Shoe  Works  :  "  WHOLESALE,  LEICESTER." 
Limerick  Dep6t:  "WHOLESALE,  LIMERICK." 
Liverpool  Office  and  Warehouse:   "WHOLESALE,  LIVERPOOL." 
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LIST  OF  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESSES-«ii^^Mi#rf. 

LovDOii  Biuiica:  **  WHOLESALE  (ALD.*).  LONDON." 

LoHDOM  Tba  DsPAMnuurr:  *«L00iaOER  (ALI).*h  LONDON 

LonDOW  Co-orsiuTivi  IntoiuitcB  Sooivtt:  **OKNTaiCAL.  WESTCKNT. 

LONDON* 
LovonovT  Pujmiro  Woua:  "TYPOGRAPHY,  )IANCUE8TE&'* 
LoMOTOK  Cjkkuuit  DbpAt :  ••WHOLESALE,  LONOTOM  (STAFFS.)." 
LOTOV  CoooA  Wouu:  ••WHOLESALE.  LUTON." 
Uknoumnmm  OmnTMALi    "WHOLESALE,  MANCHESTER 
UAMOBwrnrmu  Co-oPsmATivii  liitoMAifCM  Socibty:  **COLLt 

IfAiicasaTBa  Hidk  a!(d  Skiii  DsPAKncairr:  •'SKINS,  MANtii 
lUsiCMnTSB  ScK  Miix:  ••SUNLIEE,  MANCHESTER." 
MAjioauTBm  Tobacco  Factoay  :     -   -  HESTER." 

Mabobx  Fmuit  Fabm:    •WHOLK  HEREFORD." 

MiDDurroii  PBsnuirB  Womb:  ••  WHuLLSALE.  MiDDLETON 

JUNCTION." 
MlwoABTUi  Bbamch  :  ••  WHOLESALE.  NEWCASTLE^N-TYNE." 
Mbwcabtiji  Oo^pbbativb  Imkuhancb  Socibty:  ••COLLECTIVE, 

NEWCASTLE." 
NBwcAsrLB  Bbabcb.  Pblaw:  ••WHOLESALE,  BILL^UAY." 
Nbwcastlb  Bbabch.  CATrLB  Dbpabtmbbt:  ''KYLOE,  NKV         ~'  E." 
Mbwoabtui  Bbahcr,  Grbbmomoobrt  (Stowbll  Stbbbt):  ■  V. 

.Nr.^uASTLE." 
NoBTBAxnoii  Salbboom :  -WHOLESALE.  NORTHAMPTON." 
MofrrnroBAM  Salbboox:  "WHOLESALE.  NOTTINGHAM." 
Olobam  Stab  Mill:  ••STAR.  OLDHAM  " 
PoirrBrHACT  Fbllmobgbboio  :  ••  W  i 
Radcufpb  Wbaviico  Shbd:  "WH 

R«>4  HDALB  Paibt  Wobbb  :  ••  WHOLLSALL.  LL   ' 

HouKS  Co!«VALJMOB!CT  HoMB :  *'  MATRON.  V.  vhK.  RODEN.** 

RooBM  Eotatb:  *•  WHOLESALE.  RODEN." 
RUBHDBR  Boot  Wobbb:  -WHOLESALE.  RrSHDKN" 
Shbffibld  OvBRAix  Factoby:   •*< 
SiLTBBtowH  Flocb  Mill:  -CO-C) 
SlI.VBKtOWV  PBODUonvB:  -PROI> 
SiLVBBTOwN  Soap  Wobbi:  -OPEi; 
Slaithwaitb  Floub  Mill  :  -  SNO\ 

SowBBBY  HuiDGB  PlouhMiix:  ••U  E,- 

Tbalbb  Baook  Factoby:  "BACON.  TRALEE." 
Tbalbb  Dmf&t:  -WHOLESALE.  TUAI.KK  • 
WiBBBCB  Fbuit  Dbp^:  "WHOLl  -  ISBECH  " 

•TiM  words  -  AUL**  aad  - BUrvr."  bdi 
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TELEPHONIC  COMMUNICATION. 


Our  Premises  in  the  following  towns  are  directly  connected 
with  the  Local  Telephone  System  : — 

Nob. 

MANCHESTER— GENERAL  OFPICKS    \ 

DRAPERY   DEPARTMENT    

BOOT  AND  SHOE   DEPARTMENT  

FURNISHING   DEPARTMENT     . .  I    61, 

•CRUMPSALL    rCiTY. 

fLONGSIGHT    I 

•TOBACCO 
r,  •BROUGHTON  CABINET  WOiiKb,  ♦fco ...I 

„  JOINT  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT Cmr  |  JJ^ 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  DBPT 7784 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  DEPARTMENT Central  6180 

POMONA  DOCK 4608 

NEWCASTLE— WEST  BLANDFORD  STREET    1260 

CATTLE 1260 

„                 SADDLERY  DEPT.  (West  Blandford  Street) 2116 

GREENGROCERY  DEPT.  (Stowell  Street) . .  Central  1624 

QUAYSIDE  WAREHOUSE— CROCKERY 1304 

„                          ,.                         „               GROCERY Central  664 

PELAW  WORKS       Gatbshbad  121 

^  Nkwcabtub  2806 

r,                 HIDES  AND  SKINS  (St.  Andrew's  Streit) 2907 

ARCHITECT'S  (Westmorland  Road) . .  .City  478 

DENTISTRY                  „              336 

JOINT  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 

LONDON— GENERAL  OFFICE 

GROCERY  SALEROOM 

DRAPERY 

GROVE  STREET    

READY-MADES 

TEA   DEPARTMENT 

GENERAL   OFFICE   

FURNISHING   AND  BOOT   DEPARTMENT 

„  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT.. 

TRAFFIC    

JOINT  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT City  1698 

AVONMOUTH  FLOUR  MILL 51  &  62 

BATLEY    101 

BEESTON  HIDE  AND  SKIN  DEPARTMENT 56 

BIRMINGHAM  CYCLE  DEPdT Mii>lahd  888 

BIRMINGHAM   SALEROOM    „  888 

BIRTLEY  TINPLATE  WORKS 16 

BOSTON  DEP6t    211 

BRISTOL (Private  Exchange)  1913 

„  1914 

1915 

1916 

,,  1917 

..  1918 


Avenue 
7100. 


BRISLINGTUN  Bristol  |  ^7 

*  Sab.  to  MaochMter  Gco«r&l  Offlew.       f  Alto  1067,  Rasholme. 
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TELEPHONIC  rOMMlJNirATION-Hjoii/i'iiii^. 

BURY \t9 

CARDIFF    ......(a 

CO.01i  SCE  80CIKTY 

DESllOROl'nil  (  .  !.           t  Ai  M»ni  tt 

DUDLEY   HI.  ivl   1    V.     KKS    fll 

DUN8TON    FLotU   MILL             Onmui.  lUtt 

M           80AP  WORKS                  *''**'*'**.V.V6iTiiwwAD  416 

M               M                                                            '••••■>•  DUMIW  U 

ENDERBY .   Maiwm^  tl 

OARSTON 6 

OOOI.K fl 

IIAI                           !C  MILL                      398 

HK<                           i:    lit 

i:LD SIO 

N    Obvtbal  6196 

M     !i!     AITE  HOSnCRY  80R<Mi-ni-AtwnBLO  66*0r 

n;            rmirroji*  2 

EY   IRONWORKS  160 

i.*.i.*.o~SALEROOM  .  i0«6 

RKADY.MADE8,  HOLBECK  ...                                          ..  1646 

BRUSH  FACTORY    4066 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  DEPARTMENT 4614 

SHOE  WORKS    OsanuL  1616 

LEICESTER-WHEATSHEAF  WORKS  1166 


DUNS  LANE 

PRINT  I  NCf  WORKS 

UTTLEBOROUCiH                                 TORY 66 

LIVERPOOL- Vh                                   Onmui.  7866 

REGENT  HOAl>  6861 

LONOTON     16 

LUTON 116 

MANCHESTER  SUN  MILL TmArvoRo  Pam  664 


.,  666 

Miiuifi.T^.v    pi^^«i.RVE  WORKS FAXLSwona  66 

KROOM « 166 

.       UOOM 1106 

OLDHAM    8TAK    Mll.l ITl 

PONTKFRACT   FELI.MONGERINO 66 

RADCI.IFFK  WEAVI.NG  SHKD    WmrmFIBLO  666 

R()('I!I>\T,F  PAINT  WORKS    766 

Rl^                  10 

SHI                     0\'KRALL  FACTORY ..CwmuL  461 

BILVLK                                                                                   ..BAmnn  606 

1666 
1364 
17» 

ST  A""              r    ri.w^.v   ....i.i 1 

S(                     HII>QB  FLOUR  MILL Halifax  640 

.   a  IDE  AND  SKINS  DEPARTMENT Ill 

lARTLEPOOL  LARD  REFINERY    M6 

H 88 
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CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE   SOCIETY   LIMITED. 

PAST  MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  OOMMITTEE. 


Nmbc 

Nominatinc:  Society. 

Elected. 

Retired. 

•A.  Oreenwood 

Rochdale 

1864  March .... 

1874  August. 

fOounciUor  Smithies  . . 
$  James  Dyson  

Rochdale 

1864  March 

1869  May. 
1867  May. 

Manchester 

1864  March.... 

John  Hilton    

Middleton    

1864  March .... 

1868  Nov. 

Charles  Howarth    . . . . 

Heywood 

1864  March  .... 

1866  October. 

J.Neild    

Mossley   | 

1864  March   .... 
1867  Nov 

1866  Nov. 
1868  Nov. 

Thomas  Oheetham 

Rochdale 

1864  March  .... 

1805  Nov. 

•James  Crabtree  

Heckmondwike  ..  ] 

1865  Nov 

1886  Dec 

1886  June    .... 

1874  May. 
1886  March. 
1889  Dec. 

W.Nuttall   

Oldham 

1866  Nov 

1876  June   

1866  Feb. 
1877  Dec. 

John  Thomasson    

Oldham  

1866  May    

1869  Nov. 

Edward  Hooson 

Manchester 

1866  May 

1869  Dec. 

8E.  Longfield 

Manchester 

1867  May    

1867  Nov. 

Isaiah  Lee    

Oldham 

1867  Nov 

1868  Nov. 

t J.  M.  Percival 

Manchester J 

1868  Feb 

1870  Feb 

1876  March  .... 

1868  May. 
1872  August. 
1882  June. 

ID.  Baxter 

Manchester 

1868  May    

1871  May. 

J.  Swindles 

Hyde  

1868  Nov.    

1869  Nov. 

T.  Sutcliffe  

Todmorden 

1868  Nov 

1869  Nov. 

t  James  C.  Fox 

Manchester 

1868  Nov 

1871  May. 

W.Marcroft 

Oldham    

1869  May    

1871  May. 

•|J.  T.W.Mitchell.... 

Rochdale 

1869  Nov 

1895  March. 

Thomas  Pearson 

Eccles   

1869  Nov 

1871  Nov. 

R.  Holgate   

Over  Darwen   

1869  Nov 

1870  Nov. 

A.MitcheU 

Rochdale 

1870  August    .. 

1870  Nov. 

•John  Shillito   

Halifax ■ 

1870  Nov 

1888  Dec 

1871  August. 
1916  Feb. 

W.  Moore 

Batley  Carr 

1870  Nov 

1871  August. 

:TitusHall    

Bradford  | 

1871  May    

1877  June   

1874  Dec. 
1886  Dec. 

B.  Hague 

Bamsley  j 

1871  May    

1874  Dec ' 

1873  May. 
1884  Sept. 

Over  Darwen   

1871  May    | 

1871  Nov. 
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PAST  MBITRBRS  OP  OBNBRAL  OOMIClTTKB-^dal^raW. 


NomUiAUac  aoeteiy. 


tRAUtn    

JobWbiUlsy 

{ThooiM  Hmjm    

JoDAtliMi  Flthwiok  . 

J.  Thorpe 

JW.  Johnaon  .. 

|H.  Whll«T    .. 

J.  Btttflbor 

H.  Aikinttoti 

WilliMnBalM...... 

J.  F.  BrearUy 

Robert  Cooper 

H.  Jecluon  ........ 

J.  PiokemfiH 

W.  Bftmeti 

John  SUniiUM  .... 
Thomae  Bland 

8.  Lever    

P.  R.  Stepheneon   ' 

Thomee  Hind 

R.  Whittle   

;Tbo«.  Swenn    

B.  Hibben   . 

John  Lord    

JoeephMcNeb  .... 
Alfred  North 

James  Hilton 

Jamee  Lowndt 

SMnuel  Taylor 

WUliam  P.  Hemm.. 

Amoe  SoottoD 

Jamee  Fairoloogh  . . 
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•PAST  MBMBER8  OF  NEWCASTLE  BRANCH  OOMMITTBB. 


Nmr*. 


Ephraim  Gilchrist 

George  Dover | 

Humphrey  Atkinson  . . 
f  Joseph  Patterson    . . . . 

John  Steel    

William  Green 

Thomas  Pinkney 

Richard  Thomson  .... 
fjohn  Thirlaway 

William  Robinson  .... 

WiUiam  J.  Howat 

George  Scott    

J.  Atkinson 

George  Fryer   

Matthew  Bates    

Robt.  Gibson   

George  Binney    | 

Robert  Irving j 

Thomas  Rule 

William  Stoker   ! 

W.  E).  Graham    

Joseph  Warwick     .... 

F.  A.  Ciappessoni    . . . .  * 


Nominatinir  Rnoiety.     I 

Wallsend 

Chester-le-Street  ... 
Blaydon-on-Tyne  . . 
West  Cramlington  . . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 

Durham    

Newbottle    

Sunderland 

Gateshead    

Shotley  Bridge    

Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 

Newbottle    

Wallsend 

Cramlington 

Blaydon    , 

Newcastle-on-Tyne .  .1 

Durham    

Carlisle 

Gateshead    

Seaton  Delaval    

Jarrow  and  Hebburn. 

North  Shields 

Cleator  Moor  


1873  Oct '  1874  Jan. 

1874  Dec '  1877  Sept. 

1874  Dec 1879  May. 

1874  Dec 1877  Sept. 

1874  Deo 1876  Sept. 

1874  Dec 1891  Sept. 

1874  Dec 1876  March. 

1874  Dec 1893  Sept. 

1876  Dec 1892  May. 

1877  Sept 1884  June. 

1877  Dec 1883  Dec. 

1879  May  1893  Dec. 

1883  Dec 1890  May. 

1883  Dec 1887  Dec. 

1884  June  1893  June. 

1890  Sept 1910  Sept. 

1891  Dec 1905  May. 

1892  June  1904  August. 

1893  June  1903  June. 

1893  Sept 1902  July. 

1893  Dec 1914  Dec. 

1903  June   .....  1912  Dec. 

1904  Dec 191-2  Feb. 


*  PAST  MEMBERS  OF  LONDON   BRANCH   COMMITTEE. 


Name. 

J.  Dufrant    

John  Green 

fThomas  Fowe 

T.  E.  Webb 

J.  Clay 

H.  Pumphrey 

Geo.  Mines 

t  William  Strawn 

Frederick  Lamb 

J.  P.  Goodey ; 

P.  A.  WiUiams    j 

G.  Sutherland 

Geo.  Hawkins 

J.  J.  B.  Beach 

R.H.Tutt    

W.H.  Brown , 

A.  Deans | 


Nominating  Society. 

Arundel    

Woolwich 

Buckfastleigb 

Battersea 

Gloucester    

Lewes   

Ipswich     

Sheerness   

Banbury   

Colchester j 

Reading 

Woolwich 

Oxford 

Colchester    

Hastings  . . 

Newport    

Woolwich 


Elected.  i 

1874  Dec 1876  Deo. 

1874  Dec 1876  Dec. 

1874  Dec 1878  March. 

1874  Dec 1896  Dec. 

1874  Dec 1901  Oct. 

1874  Dec 1907  March. 

1874  Dec 1907  June. 

1875  Dec 1882  March. 

1876  Dec ,  1888  Dec. 

1878  March  . . . .  |  1885  June. 

1889  March  ....  I  1910  Oct. 

1882  June   1886  Sept. 

1883  Dec 1904  Oct. 

1885  June    1907  March. 

1886  Dec \  1888  Dec. 

1397  March....!  190(4  Feb. 

1902  Sept I  1907  April. 

1905  March ....    1915  Jan. 


'Kewoestie  and  London  Bnnoh  Committees  oonttituted  December,  1974. 
f  Held  OSee  m  Seoretary. 
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THE  CO^OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

HXMBXBS  OF  OBKBRAU    A77T>   THEWOASTLB   AND 

LONDON  BRANCH  (  WHO  HATS 

DIED  DURINi  KFICE. 


OBNKBAL 


i    I  ward  Hooaoii 

ICobert  All«n 

lUohard  WhiilU....... 

Samuol  LeTer 

WlUiam  P.  Hamm 

JamM  Hilton  

SamiMl  Taylor 

J.  T.  W.  MitoheU 

E.Hibber(    

JamM  Lownda 

Tboa.8waim 

AmotSooiton  ......... 

AUrad  North 

JaiDM  Fairelough    

ThonuuHind  

John  ShiUito    

J.  AtWnnon   

WiUimm  blolMT    

Robert  Inring 

a«org«  Binney 

P.  A.  OUppesaoni     

JoMph  \Varwir>. 
W   I).  Omham 


J.  J.  B.  Beaeh 
T.  E.  W«bb  . . 

J.  Clay 

H   H  Tutt    .. 
itborland 
*"« .  H.  Brown 
J.  P.Ooodey.. 
A.  DcAUs   


I)«Mmb«r  lltlw 
OldhMD   .  .    AprU  tnd,  1877. 

Craw*..  ..    March 6U1. 1880. 

BMxop I  lUj  18lh,  1888. 

Nottin^kam    I  Aoftt 

Oldham   !  Jaaiiary 

Bolton I  DMMnber  IMh,  1881. 

Hareh  18lh,  1888. 


Fallswoffth 

Aihton-under-Lyna 


JoiM  S64b,  1886w 
July  STth.  1888. 


MaOioro' 1  Pebrnary  16lh,  1888. 


Dwby 

Batley 

Baniatoy .% 

LaicMlar 

Halifax 

NEWCASTLE. 

WaUaeod 

Durham 


Oelobar  ted,  1804. 
Angnal  Ulh,  1906. 
Joaa  lllh,  1911. 
Ootobar  S8ih.  1919. 
February  18th.  191A. 

May  854h.  188a 

Saplanbar  9lh,  1881. 

May  lal»  1888. 

July  4th,  1908. 

Aufoat  ttnd.  1904. 

May  6th,  1906. 

Cl«atorMoor 1  Pabruary  80th.  1918. 

North  Shtalda    Daeamhar  8th,  1913. 

Jarrow  and  Hebbum..    DccamlMr  SOih,  1914 


DaktAl 

Carliila    

Durham 


LONTX)N. 


Colch«at« 

BattorMA 

Glouc««t' 

Hartlnc». 

Woohrioh 

Nawport  . 


Woolwich 


I  Sxembex  2xui,  IscKL 
>e«obar86lh.  1901. 
PahroMy  88th.  1901. 
Oalohar  ITth,  1904. 
April  80th,  1907 
Oalohar  6th,  19ia 
Jaanarr  8th,  1915 
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CO'OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 


PAST  AUDIT0B8. 


N». 

Mominatiag  Society. 

Bleetod. 

B«Ured. 

D.  Baxter 

Manchester 

Preston 

1864  March  .... 
1864  May 

1866  May 

1867  May 

1863  May 

1873  Nov 

1868  Nov 

1870  May 

1873  Nov 

18T2  May 

1876  Dec 

1872  May 

1872  Nov 

1873  May 

1874  May 

1874  May 

1875  March  .... 

1876  March  .... 
1876  Oct 

1878  June 

1879  March  .... 

1881  Dec 

1885  Dec 

1888  August.... 
1910  Sept 

1868  May. 

1866  May. 

1867  May. 
1881  Sept. 

1868  Nov. 

E.  Longfield    

James  White  

W  Nuttall   

Manchester 

Manchester 

Oldham     j 

Rochdale 

A.  Howard    

1874  May. 
1870  May. 
1873  May. 

R  Taylor 

Oldham     | 

Manchester 

Manchester 

Macclesfield 

Eccles 

J  C  Fox 

1876  Feb. 
1876  Sept. 

H.  C.  Pingstone 

W  Bamett 

1877  Sept. 

1872  Nov. 

1873  Nov. 

W  Orimshaw 

1874  May. 
1878  June. 

J  Leach   

Rochdale 

Manchester 

Manchester 

Manchester 

Oldham     

J.  Odgers 

1874  Sept. 
1876  March. 
1888  Sept. 
1885  Sept. 

1878  Sept. 

1879  June. 

J.  M.  Percival 

W.  Applebv 

J  D   Kershaw     

James  Kershaw 

Rochdale 

W   Nuttall 

Eccles   

T  Whitworth 

Rochdale 

1886  June. 

J  E.  Lord    

Rochdale 

1910  April. 
1903  Feb. 

Isaac  Flaigh ........  t  . 

Barnsley  

P.  G.  Redfeam  

Birstall 

1912  Sept. 

PAST  SCRUTTNKER. 


Name. 


Nominating  Society. 


F.  Hardem  i  Oldham 


Retired. 


1890  Sept 1913  Sept. 
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The 


Statistics 

SHOWING  THE 
PROGRESS  OF 

Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  Limited. 
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RESERVE  FUND 
m.  TRADE  DEPARTMENT  FROM 


Dedaotiom  from  Reterre  Fond —  £ 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  Charitable  and  other  Objects 128,795 

Investments  Written  off :  Bank  Department  18,259 

„                   „          Trade  Department 10,660 

Insurance  Fund 0,000 

Land  and  Buildings  Account — Depreciation,  Special     1,148 

Fixtures                           „                     „                  , 862 

Celebration  Dinner :  Opening  Warehouse,  Balloon  Street    56 

Newcastle  Formation  Expenses 16 

21st  Anniversary  Commemoration  Expenses,  Manchester    2,017 

Jubilee  Celebration  Expenses 36,792 

Bijqpenses  incurred  in  West  Africa 9,763 

Sprinklers  Account — Amount  written  off  to  date    81,260 


296,598 
Bbubvs  Fund,  December  26th,  1914  :— 
Investments — 

Manchester   Ship   Canal  Company,  2,000  Ordinary 

Shares  of  £10  each £20,000 

Gilsland  Convalescent  Home,  7,500  Shares  of  £1  each         7,500 
British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  6,500  Shares 

of  £1  each 6,600 

North-Western   Co-operative  Convalescent  Homes 

Association 8,000 

41,000 

Balance —  * 

As  per  Balance  Sheet,  December  26th,  1914    769,371 

As  per  proposed  Disposal  of  Profit  Account   78,852 

838,228 

£1,174,821 
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ACCOUNT. 

COMMENCEMENT    OP    SOCIETY.  Cr. 


Addillou  to  KoMTYt  rud—  £ 

From  DispoMl  of  Profit  Aeocmnt,  M  p«r  pao  999— N«t  ...  ..l,iaa,444 

Balaneo    Btto  of  Pioporti— :— 

Btimwborrj  Brtato,  NeweMll<^  tl.968 

Lood.  Litorpool  . .  718 

BoMdalo  ....  11 

Sooib  Shioldi^  96 

NowhAU    418 

Dorfamm    878 

Gorton  10,988 

GaUI«    819 

8tMin«hip« ,,.... .^ 10^1 

Tippanry 480 

Land.  SbiUingitoM 100 

Rochdale ...  40 

96X>90 

iUaneo— 8*l«of  SharM— NewTolophoMOompMij.  44 

ShMoInvitinont    T^nnihirt  Mid  Torkahiro  ProduciiT*  Soototj.  80 

Salo  of  part  Share*— Co-oponUiTo  Printinf  Soetetj    88 

Share  Intortmont— Ldoertor  Horiory  Soeity 78 

Star  and  Boobdak  Ooni  Milk 14 

KaifbWy  Ironwork*  66 

Dividand  on  Dabta,  prariooaly  writtan  off   819 

Balaw^M,  Shares,  Loan*,  Ao^  Aoooonta    981 

Bontt»  to  Employ*^ :  Difleranoea  hat  waeii  k  mtmntm  Providad  and  actnally  Paid        811 

DiTidandon8alMtoXmploy4a 408 

Intamt  on  If anobartar  Ship  Oanal  SharM iJiU 

Transfer  from  Heeerre  Balanoe*  C,779 


£14T4J881 


BBOUTER  No^  SM  R.    00UNTT-LANCA8TER. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ^WHOLESALE 

Rkoistebed  Office:   1,  BALLOON 


Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANNUAL  RETURN  FOR 

(Under  the 


BALANCE  SHEET  OF  FUNDS  AND 


Trad*  l>«p*rtiii«iit-  M      ■.  d.       £      t,  a. 

Do«  to  Shareholders— Transferable  Shares  .                               ..  %19DJ9&»    8  11 

Loans  and  Interest 4,140,140    S  10 

Amoant  Owing  by  Society  for  Goods  Used  in  Trade 1.008.011    5  10 

,.  M       for  Trade  Expenses   £102,877  18    8 

Lest  Selves  Aocounts  (•«<  ooiOra) 39,424    H    8 

78.4R8    6    0 

Mortgaffe  and  Interest 7368  13  10 

RecelTed  in  Advance  for  Goods 883M    6    8 

Owing— Inenranoe  Claims    468  18    6 

„       Insaranoe  Premiums 648   0    8 

H       Reeerre  Fand  Account 1,097    0    1 

Scottish  Wholesale  Society's  Proportion  due  of  Batley,  do^ 

ResulU  831  10  11 


6353342  18 


Bank  Department- 
Current  AcoounU 5,239,651  18  10 

Le*$  Bank  Balance— Trade  Department  ],342,229  15    2 

23K7  422    3    8 

Deposit  Accounts 1358!h24  16    7 

Employes*  Thrift  Fund 344,617  14    6 

4,490364  18    •■> 

Bmwm— Trade  and  Bank  Dapartmentt  - 
Beserre  Fund- 
Trade  Department (a)jE759,871    4    8 

Bank  „  £186328  10    9 

„       Investment  Reserve  . .         7,160  14    4 

148,984    6    1 

908366    9    9 

Insurance  Fund    1304,968  16    5 

Reserve  Balances— Purchasing  Dep6ts 119396    9  10 

2.027,904  16    0 

Profit*  appropriated  but  not  paid  during  the  Financial  Year- 
Trade  Department 492,452    9 

Bank  Department  27,624    8 


620,076  18 


(a)  Exclusive  of  the  following  share  investments  made  from  this  fund- 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  (2,000  Ordinary 

Shares) 120300 

Oilsland  Convalescent  Home 7,600 

North-Western  Co-operative  Convalescent  Homes 

Association 8300 

British  Cotton  Growing  Association 6,500 

(a)  £41,000 


Total 114.438.448  1 


Signator*  of  Treasurer  (No  Treasurer). 

The  ondaraigned,  having  had  aooe**  to  all  the  Boolu,  Deeds,  Documents,  and  Accounts  of  the 
Book*,  Deeds.  Docoments,  Aooonnt*,  and  Vouchers  relating  thereto,  now  sign  the  same  as  found  to 


Mmrek  96lh,  1916, 


^CrBTY  LIMITBD. 

;ET.  If  AK0HB8TBR. 
i9M,  S6  and  57  Vki.,  e.  S9, 

7SAB  £NDSD  26tb  DECEMBER,  1914 


A8  AT  9&ra  DBCEMBEB.  1914. 


J        •.   4. 

laTrafte UfMM   t   t 

nsURM,Mi4LM4-<aMdlalrato)....  IJBMM  U    1 

'tntnA»}iWrUUmmf)    

*        •-  g       •.d. 

Lmmd aOUti    1    fl 

utd  Pnfidma  BooirtiM    (»)Mti   t   0 

(»)    «•   •  • 


PftrtMnhlp  C^ptfl    Co  tmmtirm 
Umli«4-6MH&mllM  KoMT  la 

1!^  PranluB  PttM  to  C.I.iL  8hM*> 
-WriMM  off  fnm  Itt- 
riittd tMM  U   7 

MM   0   0 

riii  0  0 


•    9 


IMOO    0    0 

laiWMi  Doc  MllSO 

IBjm  18    9 

lUBliDiM 1J«  11    7 

I  Bloek,  ud  PamMla  la  AdvmoM    MiB    4  11 

loaat  (HHac  bjr  Manbais  aad  otb«ra  at  aad  ol  Taar-Ooodt 

aadPralcEls  ll«l«llii  17   9 

£«M8alTMAoaoaata(M««««tr«>  WAU   •    I 


PayaMata  la  AdvaaM  for  Ooodt 


lUlilB   4 


rnaat-iavaatmaau  and  oihar  JMtti. 

B«jaiHy    l.XnMl  II  1 

•'^»n« 974444    9  9 

itapoalta  491499   7  9 

I  M«h  Laad,  aad  War  Btoeks 9IU99   9  9 

9JR1    9  9 

;o  Board*  aad  fUUway  Moclcafw  aad 

9^411  14  7 

WMMI9    1  U 
9M   9   9 

uwjnu  9 


9    C 


.....M  119L9T1    0    0 

ilnuMbr*  I9.7U   7    7 


TrudaDnn.  BaakDap^ 


M9M99  II    9 


7    7                 J9M9I    9   4 
94,799  19  II 


(9)  BaolasiTo  ol  lavotlaMaii  aMia  tnm  Hmwnt  Wmmi  ^tM a^ 


»   t 


BoerMarj-THOe.  BRODRICK, 
Bocietv.  an.l  h»rin«  •saaUaod  Ibo  fotafolac  Oiairal  Btol— wnt.  and  rwitmA  Um 
br  rjMd.  aad  la  laioriiiaM  villi  lav. 


C.  J.  BBOKBTT.  94.1 

B.  TETLOW^Ioloria  ^.-.,». 

J.  SMITR.  •*  Wyabory,"  Otaiiatd 


MANCHESTER  GROCERY  AND  PROVISION 

TRADE. 

Since  kttping  a  separate  Account. 


Balea 

Bzmrass. 

NtT  PKonr. 

Btooka 

PCBIOD.             EirOKD. 

at  end. 

. 

AmonBt. 

Rate 

AmoDDV. 

Rate 
peril. 

J 

M 

1.  d. 

M 

s.   d. 

£ 

1]  TMUVf  Janaary,     1878 

tW» 

86,417 

0    9| 

81,028 

0    9i 

66,487 

S       „      December,  1860  — 

8,740,668 

87,006 

0    21 

140,048 

0    8i 

70,091 

8       „              ,          1886.... 

11,798,908 

127,899 

0    9ft 

197,209 

0    Oft 

92,790 

8       n                         1890.... 

16,611,808 

180,098 

0    2i 

964,181 

0    4 

128,482 

8       „               n          1886.... 

91,966^1 

179,268 

0    8 

889,816 

0    81 

169,980 

8        n                n           1900.... 

98486,928 

174,668 

0    8i 

6004)11 

0    4i 

158,687 

8        H                «           1906.... 

41,890,094 

488^ 

0    2| 

774,698 

0    4| 

287,874 

8        „                „           1910  .... 

66/181.416 

669,406 

0    2S 

1,1844^8 

0    41 

292,188 

Tear,              ^          1911  .... 

12,879,297 

1OT,889 

0    2| 

249,847 

0    41 

885,788 

n    (68  Witt)  ^           1912.... 

18,406,868 

168,780 

0    21 

244,067 

0    4J 

819,102 

1918.... 

18,901,860 

164,889 

0    2i 

286,697 

0    4ft 

869,687 

„                    „           1914  .... 

16,992^ 

167,968 

0    2| 

,      872,706 

0    6f 

867,67« 

Half  Tear,  Jane,       1916.... 

9fi»m 

80b786 

0  H 

196,288 

0    6ft 

804,746 

41iTMn*Totel    

851,284,928 

2,»W.l29 

0    21 

4,672.769 

0    4| 

"4 
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MAKCHSSTER   DRAPBRY   TRADE. 
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1          M 
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.—To  n>c— b<T,  int.  the  ac«ra« 

TV)  Jniw.  1999.  liM>lo«i?%  th»  afww  laol<i> 
To 


MANCHESTER  ^WOOLLENS  AND    READY- 

MADES   TRADE. 

Since  publ%$hing  a  MtparaU  AcoowU  in  Balanes  Sheet. 


BalM. 

»»>» 

HsT  Paonv. 

Stock*  at  end. 

Pbmod.          Endkd. 

Amount. 

Bat* 
per  4. 

Amount. 

Bate 
per  4. 

(a) 

(») 

1  lemn,  Deoember.  1886  . . 

41,878 

M 
9,470 

I.   d. 
I    9i 

M 
746 

s.   d. 
0    4i 

M 
6349 

A 

!  :       :,    S2;: 
!  r.       :    !SS:: 

8      ^               „          1910.. 

190,648 
956i816 
899.486 
874,686 
1.190,600 

8,881 
16,906 
86,706 
61349 
78,678 

II 

18306 
16346 
26,476 

sit 

16300 
86>78 
61309 
68311 

16^779 
81,741 

TMir,               „         1911  . . 
<68w^,              1919.. 

„     •              „          1914. 

989,688 
996.119 
896.775 
8694X16 

18,098 
19,822 
90,988 
22.764 

i? 
1? 

4309 

6308 
14361 
18,188 

0    82 

0  4} 

0  loj 
0  ij 

71388 

72319 
8i,091 
76,786 

84.790 
47319 
47,640 

Half  Tear,  Jane,     1916  . . 

218,874 

18,464 

1  n 

7,412 

0    8i 

613«6 

44300 

31^  Yean*  Total.... 

4.689,887 

288,646 

I  n 

96381 

0    5 

.. 

•• 

(a)  WooUeni  and  Beady-mAdes  and  Outfitting.       (6)  Linings  and  Dyed  Goods. 
Hon.— To  June,  1606,  inolasive,  the  Beanlte  and  Stooke  inolnde  Bronghton  Clothing  Faotory. 


MANCHESTER  BOOT  AND   SHOE   TRADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 


Pekiod. 


Ekdkd. 


$1  TMtrt,  Januarj,  1910 
„     Deoember,  1880 


1806 
1900 
1906 
1910 


Tear,  ^         1911 

„  (68  wka)    n         1919 

1918 

1914 


Half  Tear,  June,    1915 


111  Tmm*  Total 


MANCHESTER    FUBKISHING    TRADE. 


taiPB*. 

fUi««. 

XBtPMrm 

V.\tt%%x% 

Fbbjob. 

AaovM. 

■M. 

tmt. 

M.^ 

«<i) 

M 

« 

«. 

J 

* 

«. 

J 

i|TtMt.DM«il»r.lM) 

nm 

U99 

91 

911 

If 

4J9I 

MM 

19UU 

9JM 

91 

9jn9 

9 

9jn 

.     vm 

mm 

SU99 

.U4, 

9.499 

4 

;     iU99 

.      vm 

mjm 

4MM 

9| 

M9fl 

9 

1    nm 

,      woo 

1JU7.M4 

•Mil 

•  u,, 

^^^ 

M 

nm 

1905 

\m.m 

iOUW 

•"I 

9U99 

« 

mm 

1910 

mxm 

. 

"1 

*" 

4 

'     9M94 

IMT, 

.        1911 

mm  ; 

9M1* 

•1^ 

9^ 

J 

1 

;    ■•*• 

«("wk«)    . 

19lf 

mm 

90.19ft 

"1 

«9I9 

• 

H 

!!Z 

«• 

1919 

IM,TU 

91.096 

•*! 

Kn% 

4 

.. 

1914 

MM 

91.194 

'! 

«JM 

u 

mm 

Half  Ymt,  Jw 

^     191* 

904.10 

19,009 

1 

01 

4.199 

il 

•    um 

M  T«an* 

ToUl 

M^TM 

1 

•1 

MfM9l 

• 

« 

■■ 

(«)  BsolodM  ZjoaglM  Sloek.       lls»».-ta 


Wf 


NETATCASTLE    BRANCH    GROCERY    AND 
PROVISION    TRADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 


Sales. 

Bxniina. 

Nbt  Psom. 

Stooks 
at  end. 

Pbuod.           Ended. 

Amoant. 

Bat* 
perl. 

Amount. 

Bale 

perl. 

8  TearSf  D«o«inber,  1880 

M 

M 

s.  a. 

0    8i 

M 
18,708 

■.   d. 
0    ii 

* 
44308 

B       n             n         1886 

4;n7.986 

68.974 

0    8 

66,886 

0   8i 

68346 

•        H               ..          WW 

6.217^1 

70.780 

0  H 

98.880 

0    41 

42,186 

•        H                n          1»6 

7,76M78 

104,141 

0    8i 

166,7U 

0    4| 

46.719 

•       n              «          1900 

10.796,106 

169.686 

0    9% 

186.W 

0    « 

87391 

»       M              «          1906 

14,988^ 

ilO,lA> 

0    81 

188.088 

0    91 

74,788 

•       „              „          1910.'.... 

174119.882 

268.841 

0    8i 

806.186 

0    H 

115,499 

Year,               „         1911 

8,711.462 

64,989 

0    8i 

81.944 

0  H 

188318 

„(68wki)    ,.         1912 

8.826392 

67.160 

0    Bk 

71,679 

0    4| 

187396 

„        1918 

4,040,879 

69,126 

0    81 

86^1 

0    81 

148.091 

1914 

4.8ll,'!72 

1 

(KVOOl 

0    di 

90.996 

0    6 

168318 

Hair  Tmt,  Jane.     1915 

2,699.712 

81,£09 

0  n 

60346 

0    6i 

196397 

«iT«4tft'ToUl 

6MM^ 

M07.S68 

0    81 

1360368 

0    4 

"  J 

Ven^—To  Deoember,  1908,  the  Ogares  inclade  Pelaw  Printing,  now  separately 
■tated  in  ProdnctiTe  Accounts. 
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NEWCASTLE  BRANCH  DRAPERY  TRADE. 


Mai. 

- 

■VMM 

«• 

.Se»   l'*.^ 

.».•» 

PUMA.           In 

Ama^ 

lUM 

^-^        ^1 

i»ir«*«  M 

M 

M 

•.  4. 

« 

.^' 

« 

•  T«M«.  OmmIm 

.I«D  .... 

•MM 

Mlflt 

tu 

MM 

•  H 

Mun 

*        (• 

im  ... 

UMM 

,     njM 

um 

•  Ml 

MiMI 

t             M 

ISO  . . 

iNUM 

<      MIM 

•   "1 

wim 

•  Ml 

MMt 

• 

!•«*:. 

ijmjm 

UJM 

•  n 

mjm 

•  Ml 

mm 

ft 

I'AJU 

iMum 

fW« 

0  m 

MJM 

•Ml 

•MM 

ft 

IW.... 

MMi/M 

1   mjm 

>  i| 

•UM 

•   *l 

MIM 

•    .. 

imo... 

UMM1I 

mm 

1   ii 

MMi 

••    1 

«.«• 

Tmt, 

1911  .... 

MMM 

mm 

1  n 

ikjm 

0    • 

njH 

n    m^kai  . 

1911  .... 

■MM 

mjm 

1  n 

i$m 

•  H 

mm 

H                                   — 

1911  .... 

m%,m 

mjm 

1  II 

IMM 

•  n 

mjtn 

., 

1914  .... 

ilMM 

mm 

1  n 

UJMI 

•  H 

•UM 

Half  Tmt.  Jom. 

I9U  .... 
OlttI 

M^Ul 

i    -^ 

1  If 

um 

•• 

«fM 

»|TMn*T 

lUIMM 

1    iMi 

•  U| 

tfMlO 

0  -» 

Hvn.-' 


ToJ«M.MHlM«l«VM 
To  DMMBkv.  MMlM  • 


MMLmm  Siwm  UMisdA  FMav  wMrt  ^mMi 
rlih FriawTttflorliw mad  Kmrng  flMlorlM. 


NEWCASTLE   BRANCH   WOOLLENS   AND 
READY-MADES   TRADE. 


PUUOSi. 


1910 

mi 


(M  wkt) 


Half  T« 


1911.... 
1914  .... 

JWM,   IIU  .... 


IftdOl 
MVJM 
11 


W  M»  i 


•.    4. 

•  ^. 

MJM       lUI 

•  111  ^ 


MM    I    •  III  , 

MM    •m 
MM    •  m 

I  n , 


•  m 


IISV  ^feflVIV* 


pvJ. 


I  f 

•  H 

•  Ml 


ll«i   I   •   « 
HTM 


•  M.      MW 
ill    I      MUMS 

•  Ml?      MJMI 


UM 


•  % 
1  « 


•  n 


NE^WCASTLE    BRANCH   BOOT  AND    SHOE 

TRADE. 

8mee  ke^ng  a  separate  Account. 


! 

b™«..      1 

Vm  Paovn.      | 

Pbuoo.         Bkobs. 

^     1 

! 

Anoant 

RaU 
perl. 

Amoant 

per£. 

Stookt  at 
end. 

£ 

* 

s.    d. 

£ 

1.  d. 

£ 

•  TMn.  December.  1880  .... 

144.868 

4.600 

0    71 

2,419 

0    4 

6371 

S        „                 ..           1885.... 

827,160 

9,980 

0  n 

8376 

0    6 

'       11319 

•        „                ..          1890  ... . 

498,196 

18,876 

0    9i 

7374 

0    81 

11370 

i                                    1895  .... 

648Wf 

98,448 

0    8i 

14390 

0    6i 

90380 

B                                    1900.... 

898,094    1 

81,469 

0    81 

81,199 

0    6| 

98.770 

•                                    1906.... 

1,179,581 

47.466 

0    91 

18382 

0    81 

99,498 

I                                    1910  .... 

1,291,610 

51,780 

0    9i 

98360 

0    41 

88396 

Year.                         lull  .... 

258,922     ! 

10,787 

OlOi 

4346 

0    4 

88346 

„    153  wks)    „          1912  .... 

968,919 

10344 

0    91 

8378 

0    9i 

46392 

1918.... 

262,689 

10388 

0    91 

4311 

0    41 

1       48387 

1914  .... 

287,980 

11,069 

0  H 

6377 

0    61 

4U88 

Half  Tear,  June.    1915  .... 

173342 

6376 

0    71 

8388 

0    41 

86302 

WiTeara'Toul 

6,919,178 

986,761 

0   9 

118307 

0    4i 

No«Bw— To  December,  1888,  the  flforea  inelade  Farnisiiiiif  Departmeai 


NE^VCASTLE    BRANCH    FURNISHING 
TRADE. 

Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 


1 
Sale*. 

EXPKHBKS. 

Nbt  Pbofit.'      1 

Blooki 

at  end. 

Pbbioo.          Endbd. 

Amount. 

Bate 
per  3. 

Amoont. 

Rate 
per  3.1 

£ 

£ 

8.  d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

1  Tears, December,  1890  .... 
•      n               n           1896.... 
8      n               n           1900.... 
8      n               H           1906.... 
8      „                           1910  .... 

188,487 

486307 

968398 

1386.488 

1.411389    1 

6387 
96,707 
47372 
76,223 
100,024 

0  101 

1  1* 

0  11} 

1  2i 
1    6 

2387 

6388 

24366 

11388 

80376 

0    ik 
0    8 
0    6i' 

0    9», 
0    6 

10,474 
16,120 
99,796 
28366 

82,862 

Tear,                        1911  .... 

„   (68wk.)..          1912  .... 

1913... 

1914  .... 

988396 
988376 
864388 
851,798 

21 .438 
91,628 
98361 
18308 

1    64 
1    6 
1    81 

1  n 

6388 
4379 
7368 
8308 

0    4i 
0    4    ' 
0    6 
0   6 

82,119 
81,471 
86.104 
87376 

Half  Tear,  Jane.   1916  .... 

109^1    1 

11396 

I  <• 

4366 

1 

0    6il 

87328 

Ml  Tears*  Total  

5,186377 

8P73B8 

1    91 

106388 

0    41 

•• 

Mots,!— To  December.  1908,  the  flcuree  ioclade  Pelaw  Cabinet  Factory,  now  separately 
stated  in  Productive  Accoonte. 
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LONDON  BRANCH  GROCERY  AND 
PROVISION  TRADE 

(INOLUDINO  BRISTOL.  CARDIFF,  AND  NORTHAMPTON  DEPOTS). 
Smm  k§fpim^  a  mpwratt  Aecou4i. 


BsMwna. 

K«T  PaerfT. 

Kmobd. 

Salw. 

P«A 

AOMMAl. 

•51. 

Mocks 

MMld. 

£ 

1 

•.   d. 

M 

ik  f 

1 

1}  tmt*,  jABoanr.  line  .... 

wm^un 

1 

•   «ft 

tin 

•  •! 

Mtt 

1                DMMBbW.Un  .... 

UM^ 

1 

1TJ9I 

•  •! 

iim 

•  « 

9.11. 

1        ..                M          !«•  .... 

IMtMfl 

1        9MW 

•  4 

9«.Tia 

•  « 

•UM 

1                .      wo.... 

•jmsiM 

•MM 

0   4i 

IMW 

•  « 

ffJIT 

8                „      im .... 

ooiiaM 

uMn 

•  4 

TMtr 

•  H 

4UM 

S                       .         1900.... 

•mm 

1      UM04 

•  1 

lfU9i 

•  i| 

MMM 

S                        »         1900.... 

iBmm 

9IT,T1t 

•  m 

onjm 

*  m 

UMTI 

S                        ..          1910.... 

mmm 

1    mun 

•  4 

IMJflt 

0    4 

I9M94 

Ttar.              .         1911  .... 

MIMOO 

WB 

•  n 

9VU0 

0    44 

I9M04 

^    (&3wlu)    ..          1919  .... 

•.•1I.M0 

1     mm 

•  « 

mm 

•   « 

tIMOO 

I9t8.... 

•.mm 

IHTIt 

•  i| 

ymm 

•    <l 

hmh 

1914  .... 

MB1.441 

«^ 

•  n 

mm 

0  H 

MM>I9 

H^tf  Y«ir,  Jaa«.    191A  .... 

~ 

44.1W 

•  n 

njii 

1 

9   • 

onguT 

4li  TMtft' Total   

j  — 

0  H       I,M9I9 

0   4 

•• 

941 


LONDON  BBANCH  DRAPERY  TRADE 

(INCLUDING  BRISTOL  DEPOT). 
Sinc4  keeping  a  separate  Account 


EXPBMUCS. 


Pkwod. 


Ended. 


Hnh-K. 


Amoani. 


perl. 


Half  T«ar,  Deoember,  1880 


Taan, 


1885 


£ 
8,167 

909,909 


£ 
813 

11377 
98337 


„    (63  weeks)    „ 


Hair  Year,  June, 


1806 

1900 J 

1906 989^710 

1910 1349,170 

1911 373,965 

1918 406.131 

1918 456343 

1914 646.467 


1915 


817,443 


i      *^ 
'i     80376 

190,083 

I     81394 

J     38313 

!     34,604 

87,181 

20.193 


t.    d. 
0   91 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


M  Tears'  Total i  6,166364 


486,484 


71 
71 

H 

1  81 

1  71 

1  61 

I  41 

1  81 


i    6i 


Kkt  PaoriT. 


Amoant 


per  J. 


0   1 


'6,789 

616 

9393 


18^766 

6303 

9,753 

14308 

31,433 

16310 


^1 

8i 

01 

81 

98 

3|i 

4 

H 

7g  ! 

9g 

OJ 


100387 


0   81 


J 

11303 
13307 
31369 


44,749 


63378 
09386 
76324 
72.488 

106488 


•  Loss. 

Note.— The  abore  figures  include  the  following:  Boots  and  Shoes  to  September,  1887; 
Furnishing  to  March,  1889 ;  Woollens  and  Beady-mades  to  March,  1898. 

LONDON  BRANCH  ^WOOLLENS 
AND  READY-MADE  S  TRADE 

(INCLUDING  BRISTOL  DEPOT). 
Since  keeping  a  separate  Account. 


PsaioD.          Ekdbd. 

Salea. 

SXPXIISXS. 

Net  PaoriT. 

Stooks 
at  end. 

Amoank 

Bale 
peri. 

Amoani. 

Bate, 
per  3. 

3|TMra,  December,  1900.... 

9       „                 .        1906.... 
S        „                  ..         1910.... 

Taar,                           1911  .... 

„    (58weeks)  ..        1912  .... 

n         1913.... 

„         1914.... 

riair  Tear,  June.       1915.... 

96387 

800489 
406325 

100.166 
110,588 
126348 
186369 
86300 

J 
9.198 

38387 
;      44,533 

10300 

11,104 
13304 
13.713 

7364 

a  d. 
110! 

1101 
3    31 

3    U 
8    0 

nog 

1101 
I    7g 

£ 
3364 

4301 
•387 
•472 
619 
,       1377 
3387 

4.116 

•.   d. 
0    61 
0   81 

OH 

0    11 

0    11 
0    81 
0    61 

0  111 

3    : 

14308 
21302 
27,110 

27391 
29371 
40,040 
41386 

46,700 

171  Taan*  Total 

1366311 

1 

186381 

nil 

»*» 

0    31 

•• 
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LONDON  BRANCH  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE 

(INCLUDING  BRISTOL  DEI*uT). 


I'Klltuf. 


Y**rt,  OsCMDlMTt  UW . 


1906 
1910 


lf«V 


'UUm*m.  *f*S 


«k»>, 


1911. 
1919. 
1911. 
1911. 


Half  Taar,  Jobs,     ItU 
tTJTMn*  Total... 


uajm 


9t8.1Ji 
119  JI8 


Hilt 
liiia 

lajiT 


•.  4. 

1  •! 

I  H 

t  m 

1  i 

1  • 

t  H 


Ult 


UMM 


IMM 

*  •»; 

ni    .. 

li,MI  1 

•m; 

wr|  f  « 

im 

•  n\ 

um.H 

MUjaio   iDMU     1  91     wm 


ixiin 


ism 


lliorr 


t.  4. 

§   1 

•  M 

0    4k 
0    11 


Lmv«  XMPtoAI 


I  li 


LONDON  BRANCH  FURNISHING  TRADE 

(INCLUDING  BRISTOL  DEPOT;. 
Sitter  kmpimg  a  Mporote  AeeomU, 


PUUOA. 


li  T«*rm,  DM«mb«r.  1890 


(sawiu)  • 


iUirTtar,  Juoe,     19U 
99iT«*n*ToUl.. 


J43 


CBUMPSALL    BISCUITS,    CAKES, 

Since  keeping 


I 

Net 

Suppliet. 

Produo- 
tioii. 

1 

PftWOD.               ElfDED. 

W«g«t 

and 
Sundry. 

Depreota- 
Uon. 

InterMi. 

Total. 

J 

4 

4 

3 

M 

3 

2i  T«art,  J»naary,    1976 

99,810 

99394 

6309 

707 

968 

e.969 

S         „      December,  1860 

87.218 

67308 

14369 

2,427 

9398 

19314 

»         n               .          1886 

106,079 

106369 

18314 

8,194 

9,129 

98380 

8          n               »           1890 

177,994 

181,178 

86,716 

6306 

4.022 

46346 

•          M               H           1896 

421,776 

426386 

78.418 

10340 

8348 

91306 

»          M               H           WOO 

464,681 

448,116 

101306 

18,412 

6320 

121340 

•         n              -          1906 

799,162 

79U29 

186472 

2U10 

12,798 

999376 

•         „               n          1910 

986,711 

999,477 

909381 

98316 

18306 

946.761 

Twir.                n         1911 

207,694 

204379 

60346 

8366 

1340 

66361 

^    (SBwlu)    H          1912 

218,697 

906318 

60386 

8399 

9388 

66398 

1918 

200,464 

196309 

64316 

«» 

1,786 

00360 

1914 

227376 

298382 

64312 

»,m 

1306 

69360 

Half  TMir,  June.       1916 

128,901 

120349 

16,190 

1,194 

910 

27324 

Ill  !•*»•  Toua 

j  ajm^iffi 

8341.728 

892386 

98329 

87,782 

1348389 

NoTB.— Dry  Soap  and  PrenenrM  traniferred  to  Irlaa 
Dried  Sweetn  transferred  to  Silvertown. 
Drags  and  Sandriea  transferred  to  Pelaw 
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SWEETS.   AND   JELLIES   WORKS. 


t  TMir*,  JaaoAry,     Um 


u»& 

1900 
190^ 
1910 

1911 

M    08  wka)     »  I91:i 

19ia 

1914 

Hair  YMr,  Jaae.        191S 

Of  Imn*  TMAl  . 


KtrsiiAS*. 


PWOMI.         PwA 


J  •.  «. 

9i  14    9| 

m  till 
n  IS  4 
19  i  ai 

U  10  ill 
fT    7    8 
99    1    H 
UU  111 


a.  4. 

«  « 

9  01 

«  81 

•  H 

8  n 

8  41 


If  19    Oft    {      8    H 
ft    8  111  8    H 


80  10    4 
MM  f| 


JIU 


8    91 

«   8i 


•  « 


TJ8» 
UOBT 


M4 


tutr 


lUBff 


iLwr 


i^  4. 
•  « 

i  m 
•  n 

1  H 

1  « 

1  « 

1  « 

I  «l 

1  n 
1  « 

1  m 


U.TI9 


i4jn 


WMH        I   4 


bOT,  1911 


S48 


MIBDLETON    PBESERVE,    PEEL, 

From 


Bxnvtst. 

Pbmod.           Emdko. 

Nat        Prodoo. 

DOppU**. 

WacM* 

°'SSS^ 

InWTMl 

Total. 

M 

M 

*  . 

s 

J 

M 

4^  TMurt,     Deoember, 

1900 

OOS^ 

680,908 

82,018 

12,740 

IM64 

106,019 

5        „ 

1906 

1,914,080 

1,990,847 

184,016 

17,728 

90,607 

172,260 

•              H 

1910 

1^7,884 

M72,788 

906,868 

29,7«1 

81.196 

266,789 

T«W, 

1911 

404,168        400,893 

68,887 

9,897 

8,174 

7M68 

n    (58  week.)    „ 

1919 

490^889  ;     477,M8 

67,308 

9,614 

8,886 

76,808 

n                             n 

1918 

449,994  '     424,899 

61,488 

9,614 

8,644 

79.641 

n                         » 

1914 

471,096 

462,667 

64,686 

9,600 

8310 

81^ 

Half  TMir,    June, 

1916 

1 

970,260 

196,498 

84,182 

4,819 

8,986 

42.908 

19  YMtft*  Toul 

6,886,894  ^  6,498/)90  j 

,       ■■    ,   ■;■     r„"    T.-    tr— 

698.109 

108/166 

100.786 

896,988 

IBLAM    SOAP,    CANDLE,    LABD, 

From 


Pkkiod. 


Emdkd. 


Produc- 
tion. 


20  WMkt,  DMMDber,  1896. 


1900 908,268 

1906 U876.081 

1910 8,604,806 


T«ar. 

n    (68wk») 


iUlf  TMtf,  Jane,        1918 

19  Tmm  Mi  11  ■•.  Tol^, 


9,760^18 


9.474,864 


ExPBitaKs. 


7^  ^^m^^^^^ 

Sundry.       "*'"• 


Total. 


104,611 
201,784 


£  £ 

807  666 

19.766  16348 

29,976  24318 

44378  80361 

6380  4,962 

6380  6,461 

6376  6386 

7362  6,716 


£ 
6360 

189319 
266.128 
888319 

82300 
96308 
104360 
126,071 


64388 


2367         60382 


1387,788       128,706         96308 


HOTB.— Dorluun  Soap  Works  business  commenced  January,  1875;  sold  March, 
when  trade  was  transferred  to  Irlam. 


1369.496 
1896, 


246 


AND    PICKLE    WORKS    TRADE. 


lUn  00  P»»> 


Mrt  I* 


FtrM«L       FW#        Atnouiil      («r  <  OS 


«,  Toar». 

> 

Year. 


1910 

1911 
1911. 
1911. 
1911 


Half  Towr.   JoBo,         191S 


19  Toan'  Tout 


D    STARCH 


Pbuoo. 


J    1^  i.  IL  4. 

19  II  4  9  9| 

14    9  11  9  91 

If  19  9|  '  9  4|        Hjm 

IT  u  4  I  9  9|      tun 

18  19  I9|  i  9  9 

19  19  9|  ;  9  9 

19    9  9|'  9  n  I 


•  i| 

9  111 


0  n  r  mMB 


19    0    9| 


9    91  j     IBjm    ,      1 


•   f 


t7IJ9l 


19  10    91      9    9|  1^ 

WORKS    TRADE. 


9   91 


KST  PlOOVfT* 


Kum  «■  Paopccnow. 


PWA. 


Wooka*  Dooaoibor, 


9Toar«, 
9    ^ 
9    ^ 

Ttar. 


J  •.  4.  0.    9. 

19  U  9|  9    U 

i 

1900                              U    9  4  ;      9    1 

190ft 19  M  9  9    9| 

1910 11    9  1|  9    9| 

I9U j      ISU  9|  I     191 

1911 t     UM  H  I     tUI 

1911                             19  n  4|  9   9| 

1914                               U    T  1|  ,      9    91 


Jon 


n4M 


■air  Toar,  Joao,        191:; 

nToanaaillMoaUu' 


11   1   91         t  H 


19    S  lOi  1    Ti         944.1a 


•.    9. 

•  m 

•  m 

•  m 

9   9 

•  ^ 

f  9 

•  H 
9  H 


M 


Wocka. 


M7 


siIjVertown   soap 

From 


Pkkiod.           Ekdko. 

Nat 

SoppliMU 

Prodoo- 
tion. 

EzrsMws. 

Bandry. 

"^SS^ 

loUrMt 

ToUl. 

1  YMirt  at  29  Wk»n  Dm..  1910  . . 

Year.                         .,     1911.. 

„       (68  weeks)        n     1919.. 

..     1918.. 

„     1914.. 

Half  Year,             Jane,  1916  . . 

J 

870.807 

192,009 
196.916 
984,718 
924,881 

121.778 

881,668 

199.487 
19U47 
990,486 
919,110 

128.091 

M 
86,629 

16.994 
90^647 
94.778 
96,M9 

11,688 

S 
8.766 

8.588 
8,468 
8.65S 
Sfiil 

1,744 

7,278 

9.770 
2,686 
2,942 
2,221 

1.084 

M 
02,666 

98,282 
96,605 
80.678 
81,984 

16,811 

T  Ymn  aod  S  WmIs*  Total 

1,88B.S49 

1,844,468 

187,646 

94/MO 

18,180 

180,416 

DUNSTON   SOAP 

From 


Pbjuod.           Endkd. 

Net 

Supplies. 

Pro. 
daction. 

EXPXMSBS. 

Wece. 

and 
Sundry. 

"x?- 

Interest 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

S 

£ 

M 

£ 

1  Year  ft  48  Wkr,  Dec^  1910  . . 

906,444 

212.961 

18^784 

4,681 

8.771 

27,186 

Tear,                       „    mi.. 

166,245 

168,706 

18.666 

2,667 

1302 

17,926 

„       (58  weeks)        „     1912.. 

166,496 

164.180 

14.402 

2342 

1306 

18.660 

H     1918.. 

108.022 

188.700 

22.886 

2.614 

1390 

26,740 

„      1914  . . 

182.106 

18^906 

10,006 

2.741 

1.906 

84358 

Hair  Year,             Jane.  1916  . . 

110,608 

106,182 

10,482 

1.866 

787 

13384 

6  Taan  and  19  WeOs*  Total 

l,flOI,M7 

1^/696 

00,816 

Ifl^KO 

11362 

127388 

tiS 


WORKS    TRADE. 

comineneeim^Ht. 


t:%r%m 

■a         1 

Vat  Pmmv. 

PsaiuD.            Ehdbo. 

RATSoaPaoMwriMi.  ^ 

PW0MI. 

i 

AOMMIlll. 

lUto 

Mi. 

J    •.    d. 

a.  «.    i 

J 

1  Y«ar«  «  tt  WMk»,  Dm^  1910 

HIS   n 

1    9 

IWM 

•  11 

•Mil 

T«ar,                            .     1911  

11  IS    Si 

1  «  ! 

8.401 

•  i| 

AIM 

(&S«Mli«)            ..     1911 

IS  19   •! 

9  H   1 

lOfT 

•  n 

8MM 

,     19U 

IS    6    Si 
U  11  lli 

9  11 

lAMl 

•  11* 
1  1*  I 

44jM 

-     1914  

lUlt 

HairTMT,                Ju«.191S  

11    7    6| 

.-( 

MM 

1  1  I 

TYMnaadlVMki* Total  .... 

It   •   «ft 

••»! 

SMN 

•  im 

•• 

WORKS  TRADE. 

ciymmentmnettt. 


I  Year  t  «9  WmJi»,  DwMmter.  1910 


iiu  4 


i  « 


SkT  PKOrtT. 


J  Ml 


1 

IMfW 


ft.  d. 


Yaar. 

1911... 

11    S  10| 

•  » 

i     ^ 

1    U 

SUM 

ISS  wMk*> 

uia 

19  0  ai 

t    4i 

1   •! 

HwTlf 

» 

i»i.     ., 

14    S    «| 

•  M 

i    IMM 

1  u  1 

mm 

.. 

1914 

W   •   i| 

•   H 

1     IMN 

1   H   1 

mm 

Hair  Ymu>,                Jon*, 

19U.... 

11  IT  •! 

•  H 

••M 

1  H   1 

•VIM 

STMVtMiMWMfef 

ttu  n 

•  « 

•MM 

1    91    " 

DUNSTON    FLOUR 

From 


Net 

SappUes. 

Prodac 
Uon. 

EzPBitsBa 

PBMOD.                             ElTDBD. 

Wages* 

Bondry. 

'^'- 

Interest. 

Total. 

£ 

M 

M 

M 

3 

3 

IT«antaeWMks,Deo^l806  .... 

1,681468 

1,602,686 

86,169 

99,716 

28319 

189308 

§      n                                  H    1900  .... 

2,772471 

S.78I18M 

U846B 

86310 

10347 

IO23O6 

8      ,.                                „    1906  .... 

8,880.419 

8,282,997 

168,484 

8MT0 

22302 

216366 

B      r,                                 ..    1910.... 

8,937,284 

8377,006 

187390 

46304 

46379 

280.778 

T«M,                                 „    1911  .... 

766^ 

760.478 

46371 

9387 

7380 

68397 

„       (68  weeks)            „    1912  .... 

864,8M 

861306 

48329 

9488 

8,488 

60360 

„                                    „    1918  .... 

909.UB 

904321 

46466 

9,188 

7388 

62466 

n                                   n    1914  .... 

964^ 

866376 

604W 

9,184 

8368 

67316 

Half  Tear,               Jane,  1916  .... 

747316 

746366 

27310 

63B0 

8380 

86390 

24  Tean  ft  10  Weeks*  Total. . 

16.762^ 

■ 

U3M3B8 

788366 

182,880 

148380 

1,119,786 

250 


MTLLi    TRAD£. 


PBmioo. 


4  TMin*MirMlu,DM., 


5       .. 


„         (2a  ««<>ka) 


Half  Y«ar. 


MT«*nftlOWMln*Toul        1    4    S 


j«M,inf 


i»i 


SILVEBTO^WTSr    FLOUR 

From 


Net 

SappUa*. 

! 

Prodoo- 
tioa. 

to. 

«». 

J 

PSMOD.               BWDBD. 

WaffM* 

s:ssi 

IntMrwt 

Total. 

Half  TMur,  D«oember.  1900 

6S,476 

M 

M 
6384 

M 
1304 

,.,% 

3 
8346 

lYMirt,               „         1905 

U8034)M 

1,771,744 

08306 

28371 

17,790 

186486 

B      „                     „         1910 

2.800,809 

2,780,614 

117386 

88^74 

80,497 

187397 

T«»r,                   n        1911 

468374 

417,180 

88386 

R.109 

4,988 

86.444 

„    (SSweeks)    „         1912 

648.798 

648,798 

96»198 

7,680 

6,166 

88361 

1918 

672.628 

684,670 

96387 

7,781 

4.762 

87390 

1914 

890,219 

846,688 

96,797 

8366 

6338 

86.801 

H*lf  Y«ar,  Jane,         19)5 

6824180 

606370 

14,744 

1,789 

9370 

19,486 

IS  Tcart*  Total   

7.584^ 

7378,768 

881316 

96,487 

72A28 

499380 

MANCHESTEB    SUN    FLOUR 

Fromi 


Prodoo. 
tioo. 

1 

1                                     EXPBMSK*. 

Pbeiod.           Endbd. 

Net 

Sappliee. 

SS^*^SS*" 

Interect. 

TotaL 

3 

M 

!    '    1 

M 

M 

3 

4  Yaari  *  34  Weeks,  Dec^  1910  .... 

8318,188 

8,141308 

106387    ! 

88,190 

98,180 

188,466 

Year,                           ,.    1911  .... 

914,196 

804358 

84,716 

10,099 

8378 

61387 

H        (58 weeks)          „    1912  .... 

1378,127 

1388380 

1     40377 

10,102 

6370 

56349 

..    1018  .... 

1,047.686 

1328362 

47,164    1 

10,102 

4398 

62360 

H                                     n    1014  .... 

1,484366 

.1,428306 

40398    1 

1 

17/«4 

9,777 

77,470 

Half  Year,               June.  1915  ..  . 

1304368 

1381388 

,     96398 

12,906 

6,416 

48347 

0  Ytan  and  8  Weeks*  Total 

8386301 

8308317 

!80M88 

94309 

61318 

400318J| 

MILL  TRADE, 


•  AOMVTIOII. 

ss 

Hair  TMr,DM9mbOT.1900  .... 
5Y«ar..             «         IM6.... 

s    ..             .       ino.... 

Yr^-                         ^            1611    ... 

Ifll  .... 

1616... 
1614  .. . 

M*.r  Y*Af.Jan«.          1616  .... 

Ji.d.         •.4.1        M              «•■.«. 

U  14    41    i      6    4    J        ..            «J6t  :      1    41 

7  16    74          1    61    ||     16^                        0    11 
6  16  10            1    4i     '                      64J86        0    t 

6  14    8«           1    61     ,|       M66                          0    61 
760            16      11      1066..             OOi 
6  16  111         11                         §jn§       f  n 
6    9   71         1    u           «.ai                      0    l| 

6  16    61          09i.UM                         OOi 

M 
61.716 

mm 

\^ 

14M66 
l«iik71i 

11  T«an*TMAl 

6  IT    6      *      1    4|    l{                  *   101460        0    0} 

" 

AND  PROVENDER  MILL  TRADE. 


60iiiimiioiiinii<. 


tmntt. 

1 

HnBnrar. 

iarmmt 

IBS. 

batb  OB  ^Booocnos. 

Pbmop.                 1 

I>«rMal. 

9m£, 

PioAi. 

BoloiNrl 

OB. 

• 

J  a.   A. 

•■ 

4. 

M 

a.   i. 

J 

IToan  t  61  WMks,I>Mwib«r.  1610 

6    7    8 

01 

turn 

•  U 

mm 

liM. 

1611  .. 

6U    61 

'« 

1 

ITJ« 

•  H 

6iLlM 

n       (8iw«dtt) 

1616 

^    761 

••    i 

miM 

•  1 

^     6M6I 

••                                                             m 

1616  .. 

•    1   T! 

••    1 

tUM6 

0    41 

6U1TI 

m                                      M 

1114  .. 

6   SM 

1 

•    61 

114J6I 

H*lf  Tmu*.                Jom. 

1615  . . 

'Toul 

•    •   i| 

i| 

6M6I 

•  H 

HUM 

6  TMn  ADi  6  WMki 

J     4    6 

•♦ 

mm 

0    »t 

OLDHAM    STAB   FLOUR 

From 


Pkkiod. 


Emdkd. 


Nel         Prodoo> 
Supplies.       tion. 


£  £ 

4  T«ar«  and  38  Vltk%,  Dec,  1910  1,738.279     1.712,648 


BZPKKBBS. 

sXf  "^"^  lnt««--*. 

Total. 

£                £                £ 

69.460         18380        16.189 

£ 
104319 

Tmt,  December.  1911 867.265  866391   |  18,418 

„  n  1912  (53  weeks) . .       416,180  411396,  18314 

806368  805366  20361 

418,419  I  410^761  jj  18,991 


1913 
19M 


Half  Tear,  Jane,  1916 804  204       806367 


9384 


4.089 

8,017 

26319 

4386 

3jm 

36392 

8378 

2309 

27388 

8.999 

2307 

25,297 

2312 

1317 

18,218 

9  Tears  and  12  Week**  Total  8,629,968    8394,088  j   166388         86398        37318        330388 


riMir  Hill  aeqnlred  Jannary,  1906:  oioeed  Jane,  1907,  when  trade 
>  Old! 


wa«  transferred  to  Oldham  itar  HUL 

AVONMOUTH    FLOUR    AND 

From 


1 

P.E.OD.           ENnr.D.                  .  Supplies. 

i 

Produo- 
tion. 

^£ 

997388 

398306 
470,742 
499320 
679,187 

496380 

_ 

EzTKirsxs. 

Wages  ft 
Sundry. 

^^X?" 

1 
Interest.     Toul 

M 
M  Waeks,  December.  1910 9BS341 

i 

Tear,  December,  1911   427317 

„              „          1912  (68  weeks)  ..       622.408 

n              ,          1918                              566.420 

1914                              6S8368 

Hair  Tear  Jane,  1915  497,764 

1    A. 

16,468 
17386 
17,487 
183^4 

18,780 

3 
9368 

6338 
6.166 
6.168 
6318 

9370 

M 
4389 

6318 
6A« 

6386 

8304 

M 
16348 

26346 
28314 
88321 
29317 

20364 

8  Tears  and  8  Weeks' Total..,  8394386  |  8396308 

91304 

86388    j     82312        160309 

264 


MILL    TRADE. 


omn%.        9m  £. 


4  •.  «.  •.  4. 

4  Y«an  and  M  WmIu,  Dwl.  1910  . .  •  fl   l|    I  1  « 

Ysar.  lJ«tf«inc>rr.  1»U Y  t    1  1  H 

1911(81  WMkf)    •  1    •!  I  H 

I. '13  6  11  101  1  44 

tt*u  fl  •  1  1  a| 

Half  Tmt.  Jaa«h  19U    .  4  6   9i  0  1^ 

•  TiM«Mi4llVMk>*Tyi4Al •  liai  1  1| 


VST  Bmtl 

f. 

^ 

fe 

umL 

M 

4. 

a 

llOtl 

II 

•Uii 

4019 

H 

mm 

MU 

4| 

mm 

a.9(« 

H 

mjm 

4,CWT 

H 

mm% 

«^o 

fk 

mm 

»^ 

H 

.. 

PROVENDER    MILL    TRADE. 


*ftifl%tf%CtfH4Ht  ^ 


EjtDBD. 


Pm  oaol. 


Pwl.    i     PmM.      Vom.         M 


p«J 


34  WMfcS,  UMMDber. 

1910    ... 

t  4  H 

U 

TMf.DwulfU 

•  14  10| 

1     41 

..     1919  (69  VMks) 

•  ml 

1  H 

.     19U.. 

5U   H 

1   H 

-     1914 

5    9    91 

I   o| 

Half  Yaar,  J«n«.  lOU 

4  n  c% 

0  111 

F 


I  Y«an  aad  9  WMks*  Total. 


•  U  Mi    !      1    li 


4 
lUM 


91491 


a.  4. 

•  U| 

•  i| 

0  4« 

0  li 

0  II 

•  ^ 


•  li 


ifi.f» 

MUtt 


MANCHESTER    TOBACCO 


From 


Net 

Sopplie*. 

Bxramsa 

PXBtOD.                          F.NDKD. 

Waxet  and 
1     Sundry. 

Depreeia. 
tion. 

Interest 

Total. 

1 

M 

M 

4 

'     £ 

1  TMTt  and  »A  WmIu,  Dec,  1900 

486,841 

82499 

13M 

8309 

87319 

B      „                                    n     1906 

1348,976 

1     111.441 

7380 

11307 

180,788 

5      „                                    ^      1910 

a.900/06 

169376 

18344 

19309 

191.481 

T««r,                                 n     1911  

702,611 

1       87356 

8388 

4.188 

44,186 

„      (68  weeks)                 „      1912 

780337 

89,889 

8394 

4389 

47.442 

..      1918 

726.091 

4UM 

2366 

4.692 

48318 

„                                           .,      I9I4 

754.768 

49379 

8366 

6304 

50.889 

fUlfYMkr,                      Jane.1916 

881371 

22.710 

1363 

^408 

96386 

17  Tean  and  Si  Wetki*  Total. . . . 

8,479,485 

486.064 

86348 

66.009 

577306 

Emdbd. 


4  Years  and  37  Wkt^  Dec .  1900 


•WEST   HARTLEPOOL 

From 
EzpsMsKa 


Wa^s  and  {  Depreoia* 
Sundry.  uon. 


12,476 

16379 
14310 


Interest. 


M 
1^998 


4388 
6388 

1382 
845 


ToUL 


£ 
19368 


24,676 
28,788 


8,708 
8,785 

767  4,696 

560  4.443 


2,796 

878 

457 

8380 

2316    i 

878 

616 

8309 

1.454     i 

189 

826 

1.969 

56,412 

16,488 

18317 

86,417 

Non.— Egg  HcpmrtmeDt  dosed  J  one,  1904. 


256 


FACTORY    TRADE. 

Ptaioa. 


s  VtAn  aaa  m^  WMitt,  ume*mmt^  tfOO 


9       .. 
YMr. 


Hair  Yaar, 


JOM, 


l9or. 

IJ\0 

1911 
1  'IV 
191S 
1914 

191S 


17  Y«an  and  1|  VMka'  Total 


tt  t  am 


1M«1 


0  H 


l^li  0    €C 

3j891  0    U 

IJOM  f    0| 


0   01 


•«,1» 


0  u 


Tf.1« 


IIMM 


REFINERY  TRADE. 


NaT  l*MinT. 

Paaiott.                          Emdkd 

,*— . 

c2: 

4  Taari  and  IT  Wadu,  0«s«Bb«r. 

IMO    . 

J 

tii 

•      M 

IMI    . 

ICixa 

0  i« 

•     .. 

'  >\<\ 

njm 

0    4| 

Taar, 

ijll 

im 

0    0| 

H      (5S  wMka) 

V)\J 

UM 

0  n 

>• 

■  IJ 

OBO 

0    71 

M 

kyu    . 

l^T 

0    ii 

Half  Yaar.                         Jaaa, 

ItIA    .. 
1    , 

^IM 

•  Wl 

19  Taan  and  It  WMla*Toia 

•    <i 

w: 


LiONGSIGHT    PBINTING- 

From 


ExrusBs. 


47  Weeks,  December.  1806 


1,044,900 


LEICESTER  PRINTING 

From 


• 

Net 

Supplies.    1 

W»«ei 

and 
Sundry. 

£ 

KxPKiima 

Period.                  Ekded 

Deprecia- 

Interest. 

Tout. 

£          1 

£ 

M 

•      £ 

1  Tear  A  99  Weeks,  December.  1910    .   . . 

27.412 

104296 

1,282 

724 

12302 

fmr. 

1911 

21/>41 

8,984 

768 

409 

9.461 

..        as  wk>i 

1919    . 

22,977 

8.760 

680 

886 

9.744 

l'.)l:i 

fl,649 

u,ia6 

684 

86t 

12,172 

n 

I'.tM     ,. 

82,024 

;  12318 

1,877 

778 

14,(r78 

liJLir  Tear,                June, 

19U    .... 

17,961 

IJMI 

701 

406 

8,144 

04  Teart*  Total 

..      149,664 

,    58JB1 

^441 

8*024    .; 

66,786 

1     "•••~'      1 

258 


WORKS  TRADE. 


Mar  l*»orvT. 

l*Klll»t> 

K«M». 

MM* 

SSl 

AMOMI. 

eiiz 

J 

.J 

1 

ft  WMin,  DMMMlMr, 

UM 

«7» 

i    >4 

»^ 

•  Imn, 

« 

1900 

A.7H 

0    91 

lUM 

• 

« 

190& 

UJM 

•  n 

tarn 

•                M 

■• 

1910 

ULM 

0    T 

mm 

T«*r. 

M 

1911 

MM 

•    n 

mjm 

„       (&S  wka) 

. 

191J 

ija 

0    4 

mjm 

•« 

. 

19U 

*:m 

0  <l 

ujm 

" 

M 

1914 

a/m 

0  ^ 

njm 

HUfTMT.Jac 

1*.          19i:. 

aad  •  ■oailw*  Toul  .. 

a,aoo 

0    Si 

um 

MYmt* 

n« 

•«a 

•• 

-TT7 

WORKS  TRADE. 

pKfttoO.  EllOKSb 


S»T  PmurtT. 


£  •.  «.    I      T 


rar  *  M  WMkt,  DMM«Db*r.  1910  9ir  0   H 

T«Ar.  •  1911  fit  0   li     ,  UM 

taswiM)  .       19U  1.09        I  I  um 

»        i9ia  mk        9  H  urn 

I'lt  iM        0  ti  %jm 

t 

Hair  T««r  Junr.  ivi:>  ■§  •   1(  MU 

I 


•I  Tmn*  Tbtal *jm  *   ^    ^ 


PELA^W   PBINTING 

Sines  publishing  a  separar 


ExMturas. 


Pbriod.       Emdkd. 


1  TMra,  DeMoalMr.  1906 
5      M  „         1910 

1—x,  „         1911 

„  (68wks)  „         1919 

1918 

..    1914 

Half  Tear,  Jane.      1915 

Hi  Tear**  ToUl  .. 


Net 
Supplies. 

Wageift 
Bondnr. 

DepreoU- 

XnlOTMt 

ToUl. 

M 

1         ^ 

M 

M 

£ 

IS^fiSO 

6.681 

U48 

700 

8,477 

88,785 

87.806 

4.044 

UM 

88,411 

21.890 

8.585 

1,458 

m 

10,617 

21,411 

9.214 

1,415 

600 

11,22<J 

26.785 

10,746 

1.876 

548 

12,667 

27.511 

12,480 

Mil 

581 

14  46? 

14,102 

'       6.980 

712 

m 

74)n 

189,524 

82,067 

1 

11.558 

6486 

9830<i 

LITTLEBOKOUGH    FLANNEL 

From 


1 

Net 

Supplies.  : 

Weges4 
Sundry. 

B»B 

Deprecie- 
tion. 

mss. 

Psmioo.              Ekoed. 

Interest 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

J 

£ 

^  T«&n,      December   1900 

66,617 

19.098 

1,515 

969 

14.6G0 

6         M                   .,           190C 

100,878 

88.098 

8,287 

9^7 

82.ii82 

9         „                   „           1910 

118,709 

».96e 

1,900 

Mil 

84,470 

T««r,                                 1911 

26.496 

6,141 

880 

588 

7,049 

M     (68wks)                    191.^ 

98,417      '. 

6,871 

880 

617 

7,16>. 

1913 

96,756      I 

6,969 

880 

610 

7,1  f.2 

1914 

88;986      1 

8.511 

880 

688 

7,429 

HalfT«M>,   Jane,          191.V 

1 
14.669      ' 

1 

4,120 

878 

846 

4.m 

17J  !••«•  Tou) 

402,897 

99,465 

7.fi95 

8,«49 

^^r,r.<l'J 
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WORKS    TRADE. 


MnBsasM. 

t4Mk« 

PBBIOb. 

CMBatt. 

Proei. 

LMi. 

b 

S 

JSi. 

M 

t 

d. 

1 

1    VvMra,    l>»r«ino«r 

.  iiWB 

sm 

il 

•If 

•         - 

IflO 

i.aoM 

H 

•4M 

T«v, 

mi 

643 

H 

W«T 

mwktu 

ittfl 

4»il 

•1 

Hilt 

.. 

191S 

"•»  1 

7 

MM 

- 

1911 

-.' 

0| 

MIS 

■mlfTMr.JoM, 

1916 

190 

i»          Mlt 

IUTmi 

ITTM 

wl , 

11571 

• 

«l 

MILL    TRADE. 


Bnw. 

Skt  Itr-.!  LT 

Pbmm. 

ProM. 

J 
IS 

U-.,| 

Bam     I 

SMMka 

A»Ml4. 

Ij    YMrt,        DMMBbw 

1900 

4 

•. 

«•    ! 

J 

s 

190C 

«• 

.. 

0 

«l 

Tjn 

a       .. 

1910 

4,7» 

0 

•» 

lOuM 

T«M. 

1911 

■/»< 

0 

1 

IQlUt 

„        iSS  WMkat   „ 

1911 

I  T-v 

I 

»l 

IIJIS 

.. 

ISlt 

•.Til 

0 

e 

lijil 

., 

1914 

"-►i 

0 

H 

MSB 

HalfTMur,  Jom. 

>u 

1914     .. 

• 

•• 

tu 

.§ 

• 

U^TIf 

17i  T«*n'  T( 

MU 

^^ 

t 

•1    , 

•• 

Ml 


HUTH^WAITE   HOSIERY 

From 


Net 

Soppliee. 

j 

iUXPSMSBS. 

Pkkiod.           Emoed. 

jwaffMand 
1    Snndrjr. 

Depre- 
oiatlbD. 

Intereet.      Total. 

8}  Toara,    Deownber,  1905 
8         ,.                  H          1910 

T«ar,                  „         1911 

M    (68  weeks)    „         191'J 

1918 

1914 
Half  Year,  June,          191  r, 

M 
168316 

866306 

107360 
196368 
158818 
1H8367 

87,144 

09       s    S    S    5       8       P 

£ 
6,190 

11396 

1369 

9390 
8,197 
8.441 

1,801 

£               £ 
4,559          64,960 

12364        127.066 

'2—        "\r,T9 

2,yHd           44,116 
1316         21,680 

If  Ttan*  Total  , 

1308389 

j     994,769 

81384 

98368       866366 

NoTB.— Basiness  tranBferred  from  Leicnter  to  Hathwaite.  Jnne,  1906. 


DESBOBO'  CORSET 

From 


Net 

Sapplies. 

i 

EXPBMIM. 

Pbeiod.            Ended. 

Wegeaand 
Sandry. 

Deprecia- 
tion. 

Int^rmL 

Total. 

3 

3 

3     • 

M 

£ 

Half  Year,  December,  1906 

6,149 

9366 

1 

66 

m 

2,473 

5  Year*,              «         1910 

115,418 

48.488 

6,269 

tjni 

61,618 

Year,                            1911 

34308 

11,287 

1,105 

786 

13,127 

„    (68weelu)  „          1912 

34,106 

11340 

1.199 

790 

18,759 

n                        H           1913 

87369 

'       19,187 

1,184 

714 

14,085 

1914 

88,201 

18,749 

1 

1,179 

776 

16,701 

Half  Year,  Jane,          19lr. 

96309 

7,789 

690 

4U 

8.774 

10  Yeart' Total  

991340 

109,471 

10,492 

7381 

120,486 

aes 


FACTORY  TRADE. 


NaT  PsortT. 


H*v 


A»o«ai    f*r  «  OS     Aaoui    ■•«  1  mi 


a..  4. 


14  Ymuv,      I>oe«mb«f 

.1M6 

«» 

0 

o» 

turn 

ft         .. 

i»to 

M.I99 

«  H 

mM» 

Y«mr, 

1911 

TtM» 

»4 

tiMm 

.,    iilvMka)    - 

19U      

4JQVT 

n 

UMi 

.. 

IfU    . 

<.«9» 

»i 

mjm 

.. 

1914    .. 

iJM 

»l 

mm 

HairYMT.  JoM. 

I91f.                   

MMA 

"*( 

1 

IS  TMrt*  ToUi 

laow 

.  ! 

«»> 

! 

LmPi 

T06% 

NM  Lom 

•• 

UJ« 

La*T«* 

•• 

• 

• 

.M. 

.H 

\ 

1 

l^^ACTORY  TRADE. 


I*KajOA. 


HAH       j  KM*  _.  ^g|^ 

Aaoaal.   par  J  os     Aoiouil.   mt  A  oa       **  ^^ 


».    4. 


Hair  Taar,  DM«mbrr.  190S 


J 


1^4. 

1  101 


•  TtATS, 

:..^ 

•m 

1 

• 

•1 

UJH 

Taar. 

1911 

UBM 

0  n 

• 

1UM4 

„      Id  VfM'k*)    „ 

191-J 

UM 

•  n 

i 

IMil 

.. 

IS>13 

im 

•  n 

IWMi 

, 

1911 

%m 

1  ii 

IMS 

■alfTaar.JoM, 

Iflft 

UMl 

1  If 

i%m 

10  Taara*  Toi*: 

MM 

MM 

. 

Lav 

Ums 
wMat 

pfoai 

UM 

•• 

i 

•• 

.1 

• 

i 

Laaa 

....1   9jm 

.a'    .              \ 

1  ^^ 

BROUGHTON   SHIRT 

Since  publishing  a  separate 


PcaiOD. 


Endbd. 


I  T«art.  DMMDber,  1910 


Tmt,                „         1911  .. 

102.092 

..    (63wks)    ^         1919  .. 

125.477 

1918  . . 

140.406 

1914  . 

170,666 

Half  Year,  June,      I9l.i  . 

92,760 

•iTaan*  Total 

948.918 

"bSs;;?*' 5xj.  h<«^  ">«-• 


!   ^\ 

M 
8,994 

£ 
4.449 

78,974 

1     «Wi8     ! 

902 

976 

28,400 

964118 

980 

980 

28.198 

80.166 

1,180 

U42 

89,668 

88,592 

1,804 

1,489 

80.886 

19.749 

782 

748 

91,299 

901.079 

9.022 

9,888 

2194)94 

BATLEY    "WOOLLEN 

From 


Net 

Prodoo- 

EXPBMSBB. 

SappUe*.  1       tion. 

Wsceeft 

Hundry. 

'"'SS?*'" 

Intereit. 

Total 

4  Taan,  Deoember,  1890 

6      „               -         1806 

8  ,.                          1900 

6      „                            1906 

9  n                „         1910 

Taar,             „        1911 

..     (68wlu)„          1912 

1918 

1914 

Half  Taar.  Jane,     191. 

£ 

44326 

96366 
188387 
946396 
980369 

66.786 
61384 
60384 

63383 

.>,'l'.i 

« 

94364 

188096 

946,771 

964400 

97386 
68309 

00306 
09306 

88.484 

f  fill  iiil  1- 

£ 
1,194 

9380 

«30« 
8374 
8^799 

1394 
1394 
1^ 
1378 

986 

3 
1307 

1300 
9308 
4366 

0301 

1388 
1327 
1360 
1307 

627 

28.704 

86367 
66348 
84311 
96,799 

21386 
20,774 
22,181 
22,806 

12,001 

Mi  Taars*  Total 

1300319 

1.104360 

818386 

— > r 

88327 

28386 

896391 
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FACTORY  TRADE, 
deeamU  m  Baltmm  Shmi, 


M»«  f>M»rtT 

1      y^u^      : 

P-o.         ■•— 

Aaooal. 

man 

Wt 

4TMra,D«M»ter.t0IO 

f 

•      ■! 

/ 

Ttar.                      1911 

«4 

•     « 

MJM 

M    iUwk*)  .       ms 

MW 

0    4| 

9MH 

.        IMl 

IjMfT 

•  n 

tUM 

*         1914 

«J« 

•  •! 

9UM 

■«lf  T«ar.  Jmm,      19U 

WW 

0  n 

UJM 

•i  T«*r«' Total 

ma 

.. 

It 

•• 

,. 

LmLom 

It 

•• 

..    F 

-    -' 

Lmtm  Mm  ProOt. . 

M.n\ 

•• 

L= 

MTLIi    TRADE. 


I  M 


M    •&Swka) 


Half  Yaar,  Jan*.      191- 
Wk  TMra*  Tbtol . . 


E*n  M  Pm- 


rm  mm%.  '  P«r  J. 


«.    4. 
U    f 


fill 


Am 


U96  11    41U;  T    H;; 

1900  90    9  M|  •    14 

190&  ^  94  10    11  •  I0| 

1910  1  91  II  •!  <'  t  %i 

1911  ..i  99  U    91  T    4|  j 

191« 99U9|,Tf] 

191.1  99    9    4|  .  T    91  I 

191*  91   9    U  '  T    t    I 


TJ49 


99  lY  Ml  ,    T   H 


99U   H  I    T    If 


U 


•  t 

t  • 

•  m 

•  * 

•  m 

•  n 


•  ii 


BURY  W^EAVING 

From 


P.WOO.                   EMO.O.  g„^«^ 

tTWMkl,Dee«nber.  igOG  97,090 

STtan,                          1910  410,746 

TMUr,                              1911  114,584 

n     (68wks)   „          1919  111,967 

1913  109,909 

1914  116,581 

Hair  Tear,  June,         I9ir>  «t0,602 

10  Tears  and  11  WmIu'  ToUl. . ,  961,9<9 


KXPKMSB*. 


WacMand 
Sondrjr. 


J 
7.068 


89,617 


Depreefa- 
tton. 


1,998 


19446 


iBUTMl. 


Total. 


91,090  2,677 

90.016  9,604 

99,016 
99,989 

19,787 


8,177 

1,961 
1,641 


9,714 


109389 

26,228 
24.321 


9,794 

1J87 

96,126 

9,794 

1.411 

27,194 

1,868 

648 

14.763 

96,490 

lOiMO 

988,106 

RADCLIFFE    W^EAVING 


From 


EzrBMSKH. 

PaaioD.             ExoBD. 

Net 

Sappliet.      wegeeand    ttapreoia. 

Sundry.            tion. 

IntMMSt.         Total. 

»Viik8.I>6oaartMr,l9l2  

Iwr,               n         1910  

„                  „         1914   

Half  Tear,  June,        1915   

£                    £ 
981                 1,100 
17,470               6,779 
56352              10316 

40.127                7,907 

£ 

190 

947 

1360 

1308 

66        1         1.980 
Oil                8387 
960        1       18304 

686                9,776 

9  Tears  aad  40  Weeks*  Total. . 

114,480             90301 

8300 

9301              82,782 
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SHED  TRADE. 


17  WMkA,  DMMibw.  IIM 
•  VMra.  •         1910 

„     (&a  wkM)  ^         iftt 
ifis 

Half  T«u>.  J«B^         18U 


10  T«art  aa4  II  WMks*  Total. 


Mr  Jos 


i.9ar7 
UM 

I.4T3 
l.Ti4 

416 


0  14 

0  «l 

0  ai 

0  H 

0  ^ 

0  n 


f  lA     " 


Jm 


*.   4. 
t  H     I 


SHED    TRADE. 


.C  We«lM,  DMMnb«r,  191:1  ... 
YMr.  .  Ifia  . . 

1914  .. 

MAirTMtr.JoiM,  191A 

t  T«an  and  M  WMto*  Toul 


Nbt  Pmmii. 


61 J 


I    •*  ! 


Miff 


M  cm       Aamiat.      par  A  oa 


/ 


9    & 


LEEDS    CLOTHING 

From 


Mot 

BoppllM. 

■sn 

«».. 

Pbuod.             Endbd. 

WagM* 

■^•^ 

lotanat. 

Total. 

8       n               .          IM^i' 

•  ..               ..          1900 

•  n                  n            1906.. 

8       „                ,.           1910 

T«ar,               „          1911.. 
^      (68wk«)..           1919... 

1918 

1914... 

Hair  T«ar,  Jane,         1915 

M 
10,669 

97,978 

198,868 

961/)14 

288,718 

66,989 
71,976 
88,806 

108,990 

59,280 

J 

6,414 
68,719 
108,904 
187,688 
164,888 

88,861 
89,668 
60.164 
60,788 

31,000 

J 
149 

908 

1,680 
6,866 
4yf8 

1«94S 
1,886 
84)88 

9,088 

1/ne 

M 
198 

700 

1.740 
2,988 
8,118 

828 

1,988 
1.460 

897 

••siiii  nil  1 

Mi  TMtfa*  Total  

M86,446 

681,818 

nfiM 

18,906 

727,123 

BKOUGHTON    CLOTHING 

Since  publishing  a  separate 


EXTBMBBS. 

Pbkiod.            Emdbd. 

Not 

BoppUeo. 

I^* 

Deprocia- 

Interest. 

Total. 

Hair  Taar,  Deoember,  1896 
6  Yean,              h            1900. 

8       H                  «            1906 

6      „                   H            1910.. 

Tmiv                               191 1            

8 

7,661 

146,819 

204,787 
216,748 

61,866 
69.441 
58460 
66,080 

88,406 

127,974 
182,988 

88,019 
88,600 
86449 
86J66 

19350 

171 
8371 
6380 
6380 

806 

831 

086 

1380 

843 

3 
106 

3363 

8340 

8434 

680 
704 
780 
937 

888 

3 

6,197 

102,161 
186349 
141,898 

34,454 

^      (68  wlu)     ,.            1912 

1S13 
1914 

Hair  Taar,  Jane,          1916. 
20  Taan*  Total . 

37,215 
86316 
88312 

20,786 

834,861 

622,048 

18386 

19^068 

658,662 
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FACTORY  TRADE, 


lA. 

MnPWlVtr 

Imjm. 

I'rHM.P                  KSM 

*«-. 

■•to 

H  Y*M«,  DMmbw. 
8 

s 

• 

•  •                                w 

HalfTMr.JoiM. 

ueo 

J 

ia.Ta( 

10^9 

l.«tt 

m 

c   4. 

I    ** 

Old 
0    7 

0  H 

•  «l 

•  i« 

•  «l 

-1 

1    •  4      lit 

j.  >M« 
tuio 

1900 

I'JIO 

1911 
1914 

i9ia 

1911 
19U. 

I 

•  LoM 

Mi  TMn*  Tola 

urn 

•• 

UOi 

Lm 

Lm 

«UM 

••i 

FACTORY  TRADE. 

Aecotmt  in  Batanet  8kmL 


Pbwoo.          Empn. 

N*T  PaoriT 

Rau 
Amoaal.    vmr  M  om 

Skt  UMa 

lUto 
AflMval.  f«rla« 

•a  Mi. 

Hair  Y«ar,  D^camtKi,  UH 

9M          *    *      1 

•JM     on 

lUM          1    1| 

•90          0    ii 

IJOl           0    ii 

m       0  ^ 

:.»           0    1| 

J          a.  4. 
Ulf         •  9 

««             0     1} 

Jm 

SYtara,              .          1900 
•       ..                     „            1906 
»       «                     -            1910 

Y«ar,                            r.'i: 

1918 
I9U 

HalfYMT.  Jan*.           191A 

Mm 

UM 
MVI 

IMM 

10  Y«*rt*  Total 

hum  LoM 

M.  1   ..   ,     _ 

hmtm  Km  PtoAi 

t9JK           0    M 

LEICESTER    BOOT    AND 


SiTtce  kccvina 


PsMOft.        Bhdbo. 


«i  TMin,  January,      187' 


Hal 

BappliM. 


88,666 


T«ar. 

„  (58  wki) 


Half  Ymut,  Jon«, 


97,676 


Deeember,  1880 869^67 

1885 496321  j     498,090 

i890 771,184  '     788,467 


1806 j  1,964.497 

I 

1900 !  1,660,966 

1906 1319,891 

1910 13B4386 


1911. 
1919 
19  U^. 

1914 

191- 


874389 
428381 
8843«6 


1369369 
1346,488 
1,781,697 
1388,798 

868381 
412309 
869397 


450,042  !     446,669 


EzrBNKH. 


¥u'JS,*.''x;r"i'-""v 


Total. 


281381 


387349 


41i  Tear*'  Total 


«364 


166 


117,179  I       13<7 


6,794 


901301 


406398  ;     19369 


688.400  !     S7316 
607,119  I     96,184 


M 
914 


4,987 
6399 


98,491 
94366 
98,984 


14,979    i     25,712 


139,790 
140366 


404 
677 


144360 


79^4V7 


4.514 
4,168 
4,484 

4,2*»9 


4 
99344 

184,706 
191319 
804,687 
688,688 
646,781 
786,487 
702,921 

187,966 
146312 
188,907 

119,r.87 

81,823 


10.116.207     9.987.6K'J      8.fi91.9.'»      100.667        185.781       83S130C 
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SHO£    WOBKS    TRADE. 

.  aMMrals  Aec»uni. 


9nm9. 


ti  Tmm,  JaaoAry. 

um 

S       .         Da 

o-b.. 

l»v 

a 

UM 

IWO 


- 

1900 

- 

1906 

- 

1910 

T»ar. 

1911 

„  (S8  wMlu)    .. 

i9ia 

.. 

1919 

.. 

VJH 

Hair  T«ar,  Jao». 

1»1 

41 1  Y«an*  Tout 

KtrsBM*. 


iiArm  on 

Pr    •■ 


PW  WOW       l»M  1. 

1     «.     d.         ». 

M    1    H       <    Oi 

ffT    9    6|       T    ft 

as  16    8    ,    T    9 


mBt  rttMUl- 


hmppUm. 


ijatm 


ft.  d. 

0    i« 


M80  0    «4 


89  IT  8  1  9|  88JI8 

4i    8  4|  8  8|  84JIT 

41  U  1|  i  4i  I     flfJ88 

41     ft  Ti  8  8  18417 

MM  H  V  i| 


-I 


IT  19  n  7  n 

»    4    8|  7    0| 

H    4  10|  7   ai 

81    9    8{  t    H 

91     9     W  K  I0| 


8    H 

•  •*  i 

1 

•xn      8  81 

ijn      8  H 

• «  i 


UftjMt 
UUU 
II 


7.7 


t.T*. 


0    I 


0  H 


»WMI 
i8JH 


M   T    II      TMI 


t    41 


57 1 


HECKMONDWTKE    BOOT,    SHOE, 


From 


PsmioD.          Endkd. 

Total  Ex^BMtBs 
Booiaud      H««i.o»»i«»  OoaariMo  De»a«tiiici«t). 
Net           Shoe     I 

Sapplies.    Prodao-  ■'                 \                 i 

1 

Total. 

Half  Ywur,  Deoember.  1880 

SYear*,              „          1885 

6      «                   ..          1890 

8      .♦                     »           1806 

•  „                                  1900 

•  n                     .,           1906 

•  n                     H           1910 

T«ar,                 H         1911 

H  (58  weeks),     „           1912 

n                           „            1918 

yjii 

Half  Year,  June.            1915 

35  Year*' Total*. 

1               J     i           3     '          J 
8,060           8,488            1357               16 

88,296         85.197          37334            461 
189.007        117.020          44389         3380 
229360        192394          78373         4363 
280.601        288378         100.647         8306 
842378        807387         115,788        10.188 
867,796       883388         115319         8,416 

84,141          80,470          37368              14 
105.788        103.790          84,194              14 
115302        118306          88308         1316 
160308        148,188          41388  |       1316 

96333         90,062          22^74  I          861 

1,987309     1316,057         648,798       88386 

( 

J 
80 

1368 
3367 
6,408 
6.104 
6,161 
4362 

878 
1,152 
3,175 
2368 

13W 

84,242 

M 
1.108 

30338 
49,786 
88383 
116366 
182,182 
128387 

28,746 
85300 
42388 
45,412 

24363 

716376 

BUSHDEN    BOOT    AND 


EXPENKKH. 


PXftlOO. 


EVDBD. 


31  Weekft.  December,  1900 


5  Years, 
8      „ 

T«ar, 

„  (68  weeks)  ^ 


1906  . 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 
1918  . 
1914  . 


Net        Prodao- 
Supplies.       tioD. 


Hair  Year,  Jane.         191i>  

U  Jmn  mmd  •  WmIu*  Total. 


£ 
11391 


544361 

88,997 
80.796 
08316  i 
117,100 

77,198 


Wages  A     Depre- 
Sundry,     ciation. 


£ 
11306 


£ 
4316 

64336 
168,740 


76317 

94318  |j  87,777 

99322   I  87,480 

116A64  I  81318 

76302  I  16361 


1313.482  I  132R347   i   868308 


3 
68 

6.101 
0,480 

3316 
8,760 
3306 
3306 

1327 


InterMt. ,    Toul. 


J 
88 

8307 
8366 


£ 
4366 

08,888 

171335 


963313 


2386  28J88 

1316  82,461 

1307  32.154 

2385  36368 


UAS 


18371 


81301 


416,916 
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AND    CURRYING    WORKS    TRADE. 


KSMIBM*. 

Mbt  t^mawtt 

nnVtm. 

PsatoD         Rii»an 

Boot  A  Isoc  IUts 

Mi  PftftfrOCTVtOB. 

, 

PWMBI.       FWA. 

Aaa^M. 

km^ 

«   •.   4.      •.  «. 

1 

k.  4. 

1 
M    ' 

8.   4. 

M 

HAir  Y«*r.  DMMBbM 

.ia».. 

88  1  n    •  «2 

181 

t   a* 

un 

•  Tmu*. 

•  **                  " 

•  ••                                 m 

•  M                                       •• 

B           M                                       « 

MO.. 

im 

1100.. 
1808.. 
1810 

81    •    4i 
8S  16    1 
8i    a    1 
40  IS    3 
n  18    8 
88    6    0 

if 

•  n 

4 

UfH 

•  44 

iiM 

0  u 

8J14 

11JB8 
«IT1I 
1M8I 

T«tf, 

«•                                       m 

1811.. 
1818.. 
1818.. 
1814. . 

81  IT    3       6    41 
88  18    ll      8    4 
88    0    r      ft    if 

816 

12 

0    li 
0    8 

41#I8 

UmU  Ymt,  Jom. 

18U.. 

«  1  n    •  n 

98    0    9|      TO 

818 
8B»101 

4.T88 

0    8 

\.m4m 

»T«ara*  Total 

4.TI8 

•• 

* 

LmLom    

LMTwMMFkoM.. 

,,  8M» 

•  n 

SHOE    WORKS    TRADE. 


EZfUMMM*. 


1 

X«T  P»uriT. 

Pbbioa.              Bkma. 

|t»».  ^^    1- 

'DCCrWMk 

^   ^^^^ 

V9teaaU 

FW4. 

1 

*««. 

CIS 

•4  •■4. 

J  •.    4. 

1     •.   4. 

M 

•.  d. 

4 

ftllTMka,  DwMBbw.  1880    .   . 

88  18    H 

f    81 

884 

t  il 

84B 

•  Y«*r«.             ^        18Qft    . 

SI  11    8| 

1     •    ■• 

mjm 

1    41 

8M« 

3                                           IVIO 

80  14    8| 

1      ••• 

8IJ88 

1    8 

M8 

Tw. 


1811     . 
1818 


Half  T«Ar.  Joao.       1818 


JT  1  H  I      1    4* 

34  4  at  ,      8  181 

St  8  8  8    8| 

•1  4  14  ,      4    81 

•4  8  n  4  Ml 


TM 


1   «    i     •   H 


fTt 


8  81 

•  a 

•  n 

•  n 


urn  \    •  H  I 
•CM  i     tM    I 


BROUGHTON    CABINET 

From 


Net 

SoppUeiu 

Ezpnraaa. 

PmwoD.              v-.^... 

Waces  A 

Sundry. 

Depreoia- 
lion. 

lalerMl. 

Total. 

£ 

1 

4 

M 

M 

£ 

Si  Y««r^  December.  IS95 

,,.,  ,.,j, 

16.448 

1,210 

use 

17384 

S                                       1900 

66^6 

80,817 

9,414 

8,094 

44,166 

9         .                              19a^ 

69W 

i         "^^ 

2,921 

2308 

42,181 

8                                       1910 

141,486 

1        00379 

8,008 

8307     ^ 

70387 

TMir,                             1911 

:^•2.l:^6 

16,806 

800 

741 

17,987 

„  (53  wk8)     „              1912 

:)(i,u2 

16,5V9 

80 

480 

18360 

1913  

86,616 

17.907 

86 

470 

18.409 

I'-'l' 

37,842 

18,602 

88 

680 

19.290 

Hair  Tear,  June,         m;.  

19,600 

9.994 

74 

277 

10346 

2n  Tmn' Total 

456,719 

1       988^770 

11.187 

11374 

861,987 

LEEDS    BRUSH 

Since  publishing  a  separaU 


Met 

SappUet. 

ESxpSMBBa 

PaaioD.            Endro 

Wages  end 
Sundry. 

Depreoia* 
tion. 

Interest 

Total. 

n  Yeare,  December,  1906 

5        ,,                  „          1910 

£ 
10314 

1093t» 

89347 
88,498 
86300 
41381 
28311 

£ 
7380 

48300 

'       18380 

:       18388 

14318 

17,480 

1        fuvn 

£ 
807 

8372 

916 
968 
060 
908 

484 

£ 
841 

2344 

706 
078 
679 
692 

286 

£ 
8,178 

61386 

Tear,               »        1911 

14300 

„     <58wks)    „          1912 

16,072 

„                       „          1918 

16,457 

„                       „          1914 

19.049 

Hair  Tear,  June,       1915 

9372 

11  Tears*  Total 

291326 

120327 

7301 

6,726 

184313 

MoTH.—Hoddersfleld  business 


transferred  to  Leeds,  June,  1900. 
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VORK8    TRADE. 


S»T  Ffto»tt 


H»i  I. 


V  mount. 


V»arm,  1  v, «-iiit«T,  w>i 

U» 

I    U 

ijm 

i'A*> 

MM 

1    H 

MM 

I'.'i'. 

Ol 

0     1| 

tat 

I'Jlo 

I  .--iT 

0    ri 

«• 

'c%r.             »          lyn 

.VI 

0     M 

IMtf 

tSSwkm)  •            \-JlJ 

lay 

0    1 

Mua 

19ia 

INN 

0   U 

lltTtf 

1914 

IrJ 

0   u 

l«J» 

H»1X  y«*r.  Juo*.        191& 

**    il 

-^, 

n    N 

ujm 

n]  Ttart*  Toul 

•     : 

1 

Mil 

. 

i.«M  iToni 

1 

LmvwI 

tolLoM..... 

Km 

•    S 

. 

ACTORY    TRADE. 

count  \n  lkdamo§  Skmi. 


X«t  ffftovif. 

i 

-1- 

t>.              Ev»K». 

1 
kmomnx. 

lUto 

u«a4. 

.  1 

•.«. 

t 

J 

YMn,  DMwmbw  190& 

•M 

9    9 

MM 

>        M                   .          WO 

•JVf 

•    •• 

1 

1U« 

T«ikr,               «        1911 

l;o« 

0    Tft 

Mkffl     . 

.,     <0«ks)     •          19l:i 

m 

•    •* 

10  in 

1911 

«■•  j 

•  u 

'1, 

%m 

1914 

M     ' 

•  <i 

» 

turn 

^fYMr.JaM.         1911 

mt 

9 

1 

ISJM 

II  T«an'Tou: 

Ui.     i 

•   i| 

I 

•• 

S70 


KEIGHLEY 


P«,oo.           E»n.o.                         3„Ne;i^^ 

E»»»... 

WagMUid 
Sondrj. 

won.          inler««t. 

Totel. 

M 
H  TMirt,  December.  1910  40.970 

T«*r,                „          1911                      19,712 

„      (58wk8)    „           1912                       28,897 

„                      H           1913                       29,686 

1914                       80,086 

HalfYftar,  June,          1915  16,184 

17,167 

8^ 
9340 

;     ii^ai 

11328 
5318 

£ 
1,418 

661 
668 

674 
574 

387 

£ 
1,188 

485 

419 
420 
404 

190 

X 
19,721 

9369 
10321 
12,076 
12306 

6369 

TTMurs*ToUl 168,986 

68.718 

83« 

83M 

693tt 

—A 

DUDLEY  BUCKET  AND 

From 


Net 

SuppUet. 

EXPCXtBC 

Pbbiod.           Endbo. 

1 

Wages  and    Depreoia- 

Bandry.           tion. 

Interest. 

Total. 

t\  TMtn,  December,  1910 

T««r,                „          1911 

„      (53wkM    „            191J 

19H 
Half  Y«ar.  June,         1915  

7  Tears'  Total 

£ 
61,120 

25346 
27,749 
31370 
32,788 

18381 

£                  £ 

34,717            1,189 

I 

9389      '          440 

1       10,102                440 

11347                440 

13365                440 

8.618                320 

£ 
964 

891 
878 
848 
858 

174 

£ 
96380 

10.670 
11.220 
12,180 
18,668 

9,012 

197399 

77,788      1      8,160 

^ 

88366 

270 


rRONWORKS  TRADE. 

fn$iunc*m4nt. 


Mat 


Pamoft.  K»UKU 


i|  TMra,  DMMib«r.  19lo 


Yt«r. 


1911 


19t« 
xirVMtf,  Jon*.  191' 


7  Y«art*  Toul 


flUtmpmS 


I 

%.    d 

/ 

-W9 

0     tt 

4.<«» 

m 

•    •• 

f 

on 

m 

t  n 

i». 

urn 

\xm 

1  <l 

i 

1 

MM 

uni 

1M| 

M» 

m 

I  •! 

0. 

«^ 

r,«6 


out 


[^"ENDER  WORKS  TRADE. 


ItBV 

PMVtr. 

1 

P&ftio».             KaoftDw 

■•^frJ 

UMli. 

J 

t.  «. 

J 

It  TMtra,  DMMBbW.   1910 

1.1  «9 

•   N 

M« 

Ttar.                «          1911 

<M 

0   H 

«J« 

M     lUvks)   .          191-J 

1.104 

0  i»i 

i.W 

1913 

IM\ 

»     T| 

U« 

i»:« 

1.9» 

»    1* 

US 

Hair  Tmt,  Jan*.         191.'> 

111 

0    « 

— 

7  T«an'  TotAi                                                               — 

MH 

•  Ml 

' 

tn 


Year, 

1911 

,.      (63wks)   „ 

1912 

«»                      •> 

1913 

M                                                 (1 

1914 

BIRTLEY  TINPLATE 

From 


i 


8.x. 

Bl*ywH. 

Pbkiod.          Endbo. 

I^SS^ 

^S!*" 

XnterMt. 

Total 

>|  Tun,  Deoember.  1910                    

t 
16,74t. 

8,476 

749 

M 
649 

4 
0.760 

7,118 
7,439 
7.886 
6398 


8.016 
8,078 
8.301 


214 

172 

113 

Ifil 

218 

184      1 

319 

197      ( 

Half  Year,  June.        19ir. 

8,214 

1,734 

106 

7  Yearf  Toul 

«•'"  1 

i 
33,028    1 

1,698 

I. 

5!} 


8,403 
8,486 
8.687 
8,777 

1,898 


1,179 


25,oai 


ROCHDALE     PAINT,     &c., 

From 


1 

EKPXMIX8. 

Period.              Kndkd. 

Net 

SnppUe.. 

WageeA 
Sundry. 

"^n^ 

Interest. 

Total. 

48  WMks,  December.  1913 

Year,                „          1913 
1914 

Half  Year,  Jane,         1915                   

S 
6,166      * 

9,743      1 
10.823 

8,404 

£ 
1,991 

3,759 
2.817 

£ 
964 

886 

£ 
906 

860 
171 

61 

2.461 
3,506 

8  Yeare  and  IS  Weeks'  Total 

WU 

0449    j        660 

798         10.697 
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WORKS  TRADE, 


■ot 

r^ 

r. 

A.^ 

ly  J 

-• ^ 

J 

«. 

4 

at  TMrm.  D«NBter 

ttio  .. 

«7S 

•1 

UfT 

Y«*r. 

1911  . 

&S 

^ 

UM 

..     .'(.■•^i.- 

I9U 

Mi 

H 

IJM 

I9U  . 

Oi 

t 

um 

((I 

•1 

IMt 

Half  YMtf,  Job*. 

... 

lit 

n 

urn 

7TMra*Tol»l 

i,tc/i 

u 

wn-RKS    TRADE. 


Pawoft.                 KMDBn. 

Ni  1  I'Korrr. 

VtuouMl.  Ji'SySi 

Mkt  Lam. 

1 

1 

4S  WMkS,  DMMBlMr.  191 J 

Year,                   ..            lui  ' 

I'll 

HaJfTMir.JiiB*            191 

t             .    a. 
on 

1                ».    d. 
«V            t  11* 

mm 

1 

S  T«ar»  aatf  11  WmIm*  Touj 

u.          .. 

La 
1^ 

■•Pit»rt 

««••  N.I  I.«M 

AiWa       ^         9     9( 

1 

»• 


PELA^VSr   TAILORING,    KERSEY, 

Since  publishing  a  separaU 


Pkuod.       Ekdkd. 


t  Tears,  December, 

1906   .. 

6              M 

1910   .. 

Year. 

1911    . 

„    (68wks)    „ 

1912   .. 

n 

1918    .. 

^ 

1914    . 

Half  Tear,  Jane. 

1915    .. 

Hi  Teara*  Toul 


Net 

SappUee.  . 

Bxn 

nm^ 

We«esA 

Sandry. 

■"sss"- 

Interest. 

Tout 

66,909 

j 

90,918 

4 

£ 
1.898 

M 
84387 

909,064 

62.147 

MM 

8340 

70379 

46,466      ! 

14,196 

im' 

810 

16.091 

47,966 

14369 

1.086 

766 

16,791 

52342 

16312 

968 

647 

17347 

66346 

17342 

1306 

706 

19366 

28360 

9379 

606 

828 

10,216 

606,581 

156,185 

193B6 

8,194 

176366 

peIjAW  cabinet 

Sinc4  publishing  a  separats 


1 

EzrsiisBS. 

Pbbiod.           Emdbd. 

Net 
SoppUes.      Wages  and 
Sondrj. 

Depreoia- 
tioo. 

Interest. 

Total 

t  Tears,  IVc^mber,  1906    

62398             81360 

161376             78309 

82,721       1       16,776 
84304              17304 
4C.714       '       S2381 

.-,172      i       94360 

19306 

M 
8319 

3 

a.4S4 

£ 
88,006 

•          M                          n        1910 

Tiar,               „     1911 

.,    (68wks)    ,      1912    

»      1913    

n                      "       »»H 

Half  Tear,  Jane,     1915 

6389      ,         4377 

123      i           887 
128                 408 
107      ^           468 
156                 684 

190                 868 

88326 

17,286 
18,180 
28.966 
26,589 

18361 

Hi  Tmm*  Total 

889.260      ^1    904387 

9jm      j        8306 

228,472 

280 


AND    SHIBT    PACTOROXS  TRADB. 

Acummi  in  DtUmtct  SA##I. 


PUIM.         BmM». 

ns          0  fl| 
%m          0  t| 

wo             0    41 

M          0  ai 

1^      1        0    f| 

fit    1      •  i| 

1 

•11              0    6 

» 

SfMn,DMrmb*r.  ItM 
1       «                .         1910 

.       i«a 

19U 
■alf  T«ar,  Jom,     IMS 

J 
MM 

Mil 

iljlf 

MM 
^Tfl 

isjfff 

IliYMra'Toul  ..                                                     

UJOM      ^       0    6i 

•• 

^WORKS    TRADB. 

Aeeount  %n  Balana  Skfet. 


£jr»CB. 

OV  WOBKIB*. 

p«»l. 

FraAk 

Um. 

1 

AtMd. 

/ 

J 

•. 

4. 

J 

t  Imn,  DMMbw.  1905 

ljt4 

• 

•1 

•jm 

•            H 

191U 

lltllt 

1 

7 

MM 

Tow. 

1911 

«l 

0 

t        t 

MkM9 

n     (U«k«)     . 

Wi 

111 

0 

i\ 

itjni 

*«                         •• 

1913 

om 

0 

■^ 

IMH 

M 

1914 

«• 

n 

:i 

IMM 

•Uir  Tmt,  Jom. 

1915 

:7^ 

0 

1 

M,MI 

ll«T«an*T 

1 

•M» 

1 

• 

J 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  RATE  PER  CENT.  ON 


GRAND    TOTAL. 


SALES- 

£32.673,520. 

ExpensM* 

Amount 

Rate  per 

ieioo. 

Wac«* —                                                                            

818666  16 

d. 
0 

a. 

19 

d. 
2-82 

Aaditon..                                                                               

991    8 

0 

0 

0-78 

Scraiineers 

47  14 

0 

0 

0-08 

GommilteM 

9098  12 

0 

0 

712 

Price  List* :  PrinUng                                                               

8872    7 

3 

0 

6-16 

Postage. . 

777  ir. 

7 

0 

0-67 

Priiitinir  iinil  RlAlinnnrv                             

l,-   '  •     |M 

H 

0  11-68 

Periodicals                    

s 

0 

0-2r< 

TraTelling 

1 

a 

r>iQ 

Stamp*   . .                                                                                 

10170  11 

10 

0 

7-47 

Telegrams 

767    9 

6 

0 

0-56 

Telephones  

2522  15 

3 

0 

1-86 

Miscellaneoua 

2802    0    8 
7981  10  10 

0 
0 

206 

Adrerliacmenta  and  ShowoardK 

686 

••  Wheatsheaf "  Record 

11371  14 

4 

0 

b-35- 

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes 

leO.'W    9 

7 

0  11-78 

8267  18 

1 

0 

0-08 

.  Exhibition  and  Congress    . . 

2S19    0 

2 

0 

1  71 

Quarterly  Meetings   ...                                                              

1178  17 

7 

(i 

<i  '-7 

Eropl"^''"*'  Pif  nif"                                                                                          

355    4 

- 

(J 

{)  J't 

Lega 

42    8 

2 

0 

()■(!. ! 

"Annual,"  1914.. 

1166  10 

5 

0 

0H(5 

Dining-rooms  

24098    8 

H 

1 

5-70 

Repair*,  Renewals,  Ac. 

17444    8 

:i 

1 

o-^-i 

National  Health*  Ac^  Insurance  . 

1790    6 

H 

0 

1-82 

6846  19 
6428  16 

7 
8 

0 
0 

4-66 

Depreciation:  Land..                                                             

4^2 

Building* 

21878    6 

0 

1 

4-07 

„             Fixtures,  Ac.                                                      

9818    8 

5 

0 

6-84 

iBtMreat 

96402    9 

2 

6  10^1 

Totals 

687963  16 

8 

89 

OHM) 

XOMW  ............  y 

282 


SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  mm.  1914. 


m 

IVBBBBJILI 

tV  OBP  DisvBiicys 

r  •rovju 

im* 

MAMCMBSTBB. 

BBWCABTLB. 

LOMDOB. 

itt%jn 

7.«»9. 

B0,M9.I«B. 

BS.l04.lftC 

Amount. 

Amoonl. 

"iijir 

Amoiinl. 

•ar 

IffTBO    •   9 

19  n* 

79499  19    0 

•.     4. 

99    4-99 

f      99911  19    T 

•.     4. 

Mi    t    1 

9    099 

914  19    9 

0    097 

944    9    t 

'         •  OTt 

ff?    All 

0   009 

•   9    9 

0    009 

19    1  11 

9    008 

m$  i  • 

9    991 

9894  16    0 

0  low 

tlOO  11     0 

0   •« 

VSH    0    4 

0    090 

1904  16    8 

0    4-H7 

9375  10    S 

0   #74 

M<.   1.'      J 

0    097 

19    9    9 

0    0^ 

909    0    7 

0    000 

M»U    • 

OIMT 

9194    9    9 

1    O90 

4199    1    9 

1    ^44 

l»lt    • 

0099 

91  19    9 

0    099 

109  19    7 

0    Otl 

IMM    i    9 

9    Wl 

7904  14    9 

9    9-10 

19491     4    9 

9    Otl 

MH    S    4 

9    9«9 

MM  19    1 

0  1009 

S90  11     S 

0    709 

man 

0    090 

991  14    9 

0    MM 

W  10  11 

9   •t4 

IBM  •  t 

0  i-w 

464    0    0 

0    1-xJ 

iO   y   0 

9    t9f 

l«t    •   9 

0  too 

•99  16    6 

0    056 

ATT    0    9 

9    1*71 

m  T  9 

•   090 

1470  19  10 

0    904 

1M7    4    7 

9  km 

•499    •    7 

0    094 

9094  19    9 

0    0« 

9*7    »    7 

9    0<49 

7I99M   9 

0  m 

4049    9    7 

1     4-S1 

4499  19    0 

1     lU 

4«99    4    9 

0    9« 

1991    9  10 

0    TOO 

9010  10     1 

0    0O4 

1099    9  11 

0    1 40 

989    7  10 

0    114 

949    »    9 

0    940 

745  19    9 

0   099 

99    0    9 

0    096 

997    9    4 

0  im 

909  14    9 

0  ots 

70  19    9 

0    099 

«1    IN     0 

0   094 

IS    7    9 

0  0«i 

19  111    1 

0  ooe 

10    9  10 

9    *09 

99900    ! 

0  o«     1 

901    7    5 

0    01M 

999    9    0 

9    »0I 

11996  11    9 

1    t49 

4779    9    4 

1    T» 

9998    9  10 

1  fm 

»«U    9    S 

0  ll>47 

4047  19    8 

1    4-95 

4499  14    4 

I     l-M 

91M  10    4 

0    11-* 

411110    5 

0    l-OO 

499    9  11    ! 

0    1-04 

«!»»    7  *a 

0    »i7 

17«  14    1 

•     0    OOT 

9999  19    4    ! 

9    909 

iVM  17    9 

0    »41 

1944    9    9 

0    900 

994    7M 

9    909 

9101    9    4 

1    0^11 

•904    •    9 

9    1-97        1 

•on  •  9 

1    909 

9479  19    9 
49999  10   • 

0    TIM 

1199   9    7 

9    704        1 

9917  10    0 

9    009 

1    4-99 

9I999    9    9 

7    1^        1 

•■nio  9 

•   »17 

$>:;: 

♦  99 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  RATE  PER  CENT.  ON 


2wa:A.ITCI3:EJSTBR. 

TOTA 

L& 

OROOBRT. 
£16,898,458. 

GOAL. 

•&!.■■> 

Ait^n 

A«97,( 

M8. 

BxpeniM  » 

Amount. 

"5ar 

▲moant. 

•^ffir 

Amounk 

Bate  per 

iJioT 

w«c«  .. 

M.        ..   d. 
1S7750    9    9 

s.      d. 
16  11-95 

£      s.  d. 
76908  19  10 

s.      d. 

9  1<H» 

J      s.  d. 
1796    1    0 

a.    d. 
8    4-78 

Aoditors 

r>tt    S    1 

0    0-60 

868    7    7 

0    0^ 

7  11  10 

0    0-48 

8oraUneer^ 

27    9  11 

0   (HIS 

99    6  10 

0    <KI6 

0  19    7 

0    OHie 

Ooainttleet 

1^    5    0 

0    6*81 

9688  18    1 

0    414 

46  16    0 

0    9-69 

PriMLIsta:   Printing.... 

4893    0    4 

0    6-80 

9259    6    4 

0    8-68 

.... 

n       Po«U«e.... 

ei6  12    4 

0    0^ 

480  11    9 

0    0-67 





Printing  and  SUtionery. . 

8489  11    8 

0  10-97 

4672  18    8 

0    7-88 

290    6    4 

1    0-38 

Periodicals               

198  19    8 

0    0-96 

162    9    9 

0    0-98 

8  11    8 

0    0-90 

Trarelling             

19964    9    9 

9    1-71 

7791    9  10 

1    0-93 

604  19    9 

9    4-84 

Stamps  . . 

5296    8    4 

0    6-88 

4247  10  10 

0    6-67 

119  16    9 

0    8-78 

Telegrams 

885    8  It 

0    0-60 

971    1    0 

0    0-48 

8  12    2 

0    0-48 

Telephones       

1200    6    3 

0    1-56 

951  11    6 

0    1-49 

27    2    8 

0    152 

Mlaoellaneoas    

l.')92    8    9 

0    2-06 

111.3  19    2 

0    1-75 

28    1  11 

0    158 

4iferte.  and  Sbowcarda. . 

4658    7    6 

0    6^ 

8400  16    0 

0    6-84 

67    8  11 

0    8-78 

-Whealrtieaf"  Record  .. 

6189    6    7 

0    8-84 

6999    6    2 

0    »82 

162  18    8 

0    8-68 

Rente,  Rates,  and  Taxes.. 

Power.  Water,  LighUng, 

and  Heating  

7560  10    0 
4996    4    X 

0    9-74 
0    6-68 

8251  12    8 
1891    7    6 

0    510 
0    1-99 

81    2    8 
88    1    7 

0    1-76 
0    214 

Exhibition  and  Congrees 

1090    8  11 

0    140 

648    8    6 

0    1-01 

18    6    0 

0    091 

Qoarterly  Meetings 

745  19    6 

0    0-96 

610  16    9 

0    0-96 

17  18    8 

0    0-99 

Bmployte'  Picnic 

Mi  14    0 

0    0-28 

88  10    1 

0    0-18 

0    4  11 

0    OOl 

Lef*l 

18    7    8 

0    0O2 

11    8    8 

0    0O2 

0    6    8 

0    Qroa 

-Annoal,"  1914  . 

cm  0  0 

0    0-85 

614    6  10 

0    0« 

15    8    1 

0    0« 

Dining-rooms ... 

14296  11    6 

1    8-49 
0  11-47 
0    1*18 

9794  12    0 

1    8-96 

187  IS    8 

0  10-53 

Repairs,  Renewal*,  to.  . . 

National      Health.     *a, 

Insoranoe 

8809    9    8 
918  10    4 

5442  18    7 
474  18    9 

0    8-64 
0    0-76 
0    1-95 

341  18  10 
12    6  10 

1    7-19 
0    0-69 

IiMuanoe    

1618    7    9 

0    8-87 

1240  12    7 

4    9*6 

0  oia 

Devreoialion:  Land    .... 

4190  17   9 

0    5-41 

1708    0    6 

0    9-67 

18  19  11 

0    107 

Buildings... 

9401    9    4 

1    0-11 

8669  11    9 

0    6-74 

42  19    6 

0    2-41 

Fixtiiree,Ac. 

6479  16    9 

0    7-06 

9768  19    1 

0    4-86 

44  15    3 

0    2-51 

InlMwi 

49969  10    6 

R      A^ 

97761    1    1 

8    7-55 

478  18  11 

2    2'59 

Total*   

897148    16     88    1-61 

167968  11    8 

91  11-60 

4228  10    0 

19    9« 

204 


s  \  lis  FOR  THE  YEAH  ENUEU  I)E(*  2^1%.  191i-^€OiififiMd. 
:b4[JL2TO£CS87SZt. 


DRAPKHY 

^mAMDfmouM. 

WtJMMmHWQ. 

A1,»4I« 

MS. 

•^.^ToT' 

,^ 

Amount. 

10 

Mid 

All. 

, 

Aui-'uuU 

A«»owt.i  *^*gtjr 

__^ 

41IM    1    f 

t.     9. 

91  no 

11199    9    8 

U 

on 

9         iL«. 

19199  19  19 

it    9« 

Iflff    9    6      6 

t.     4. 
9    091 

It  14  10 

9    119 

19  19    9 

141 

99    9    9 

9    1« 

17    9    7 

0    119 

mu 

•  9m 

9  10    7 

099 

0  19    9 

9    099 

9  U    9 

1  •m 

Mi  •  f 

1  no 

949    0    9 

4-47 

497    0    0 

1    040 

477    7    9 

1   oil 

im  •  • 

I  r» 

1499  U    9 

»1M 

li  10    0 

0    047 

77    0    0 

0   0« 

•1  IS    s 

9    110 

1    i   6 

0    om 

S9    S  10 

9  im 

«Ma  6  1 

9   0«4 

a&3  tf   4 

11  .t7 

696  17    0 

1    010 

19114    6 

9    IM 

M   T    t 

9    099 

a  10   :. 

»«l 

7    0    i 

0    016 

»  U    « 

1    014 

MM  II    0 

14    619 

TAiL   :.   'J 

44» 

lifts  17     4 

9    7*4 

166B  19    0 

6    MT 

4ISU    1 

9    099 

116  13  a 

ni 

191    4    9 

0    717 

1«    9    1 

0    196 

M    t    9 

9   099 

17    0    4 

MS 

9  U    9 

0    097 

tt    9    9 

0    1« 

IM    T    9 

9    1-99 

94  10    1 

991* 

47    0    9 

0    1-16 

99  14    2 

0    I'M 

flUIT    4 

9    *U 

96    9    4 

4-99 

97    9    9 

9    019 

99  10  10 

1    tM 

449  19U 

•   099 

999    9    9 

* 

1« 

999U    9 

1    Ofl 

U9    9    9 

1    0« 

«7«    9    6 

9   099 

199    9  19 

049 

199    9    9 

0    09i 

111    0    6 

0  r« 

1909  Ift  10 

9  1009 

9M    710 

rt» 

109UU 

1  MNO 

unii  9 , 

9  •m 

UW  IT    9 

9    4-11 

919    1    1 

999 

III    9    9 

1    1-99 

on  lu 

9    1*99 

174  Itf     C 

0    »I3 

4a  iH  6 

•290 

lOV    7    6 

0    4<W 

101  la  u 

9    4^1 

M  19    4 

9    099 

14  17  11 

099 

99    7    4 

0    09B 

91    9    9 

9    0« 

66  19    9 

9    119 

16    9    9 

im 

14    1    9 

0    099 

99  19    9 

1    Ol9 

019    1 

9    001 

0    4  10 

0 

009 

9    9    7 

0    0« 

9    9  M 

9  •m 

49  14    9 

0   097 

19  17    1 

096 

tl    4    7 

0    001 

19   9    0 

9  no 

9U0    0    9 

i  ta 

999    D    0 

9  10^ 

970  U    • 

9    9W 

191    4    9 

1  m 

1914    9    8 

%    4M7 

401  U    ft 

TtA 

rn    &   0 

0  1094 

6m     6    S 

turn 

J 

0    4O0 

69    1  19 

911 

69U    0 

0  ou 

9111    1 

9    099 

1 

0  m 

999    7    0 

019 

919    9  11 

0    Til 

WT    9    9 

1    OTT 

919  19    6 

1     6&S 

190  10  in 

QfO 

400    i    9 

1    999 

mn  B  4 

9   1« 

9^9  19    9 

9  iin 

4M    9  19 

• 

n9 

911  17    9 

9I0« 

9949  Mil 

7    OM 

1499  19  11 

9    «9 

91    910 

• 

0«9 

mu  9 

0   019 

999    6    7 

9    MV 

9179  19    9 

19    OIO 

umu  9 

^ 

9«i 

MMIOIO 

11   0« 

9Min  1    1 

9   Ml 

19171    4    9 

ittu-tr 

Mill    1 

U9 

6^ 

-' •- 

19  tli 

MM   1   1    U 

1   •• 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  RATE  PEJl  CENT.  ON 


iJTE^W^CJLSTIiEJ. 

• 

TOTALS. 

GROCERY. 

COAL. 

•ALES 

£5.942.142. 

£4,311,772. 

£129,231. 

ExpensM^ 

AiiiounU 

lUtc  i>er 
£100. 

Amount 

"^oT' 

Amount. 

Rat«  per 
AlOO. 

• 
W.f«i  ... 

A     a  d, 

75486  10    8 

g.      d. 

26    4-68 

A    t.   d. 
97106    8    6 

•.     d. 

19    M8 

A    ■.  d. 

876    6  11 

s.      d. 
6    9-71 

Aadhon  . 

214  19    9 

0    0-b7 

118   7   a 

0    066 

1  18    0 

0    0-86 

Somftineers 

'-    :)    ■.' 

0    0^ 

6    2    2 

0    0O8 

0    8   8 

0    0-03 

OommiUflM 

2694  16    0 

0  10«8 

U90  12  10 

0    6-68 

6  12  10 

0    1-05 

Price  LiBts:  PrinUng.... 

1904  IK    8 

0    4-87 

248    9    C 

0    186 



.... 

Postage  .... 

68    8    8 

0    0^ 

68    8    8 

0    0-82 

Printing  and  Stationery. . 

8194    6  .8 

I    OiK) 

1978    1    1 

0    7-09 

28    5    5 

0    S'J.'. 

Pwiodl<»l« 

81  IS    6 

0    0^ 

47    8    9 

0    0126 

1   a  a 

0    O'20. 

Tr»TeUing 

7904  14    6 

9    6-10 

1266  10    9 

0    699 

62  14    2 

0    l»71t 

BUmps... 

a4*'l  12    1 

0  10^ 

960    1    6 

0    5-29 

7  18    7 

0     1  1.-1 

Telegrams 

291  14    8       0    118 

141    8  10 

0    0-79 

0    9    4 

0    009 

Telephones 

«r>4    0    0 

0    1-88 

840  11    0 

0    1-90 

4    0  10 

0  o-7r. 

Misoelluieous    

689  16    6 

0    9-66 

418    0    4 

0    2-88 

7    8    7 

0    1-88 

Adverts,  and  Sbowcards. . 

1470  18  10 

0    6-94 

888  19    2 

0    464 

22    7    1 

0    416 

"Wbeatshoaf"  Record  .. 

9084  18    9 

0    8-9S 

1466    1    6 

0    8-10 

46  11    a 

0    8-65 

Rents,  Rates,  and  Taxes. . 

Power,  Water,   Lighting. 

and  Heating 

4042    8    7 
1989    8  10 

1    4-88 

0    7-80 

1074  14    6 
1516    2    9 

0    5-98 
0    844 

6    1    6 
24    5  10 

0  0-94 
0    4-51 

ExhibiUon  and  Congress . 

982    7  10 

0    114 

191    6    8 

0    1-06 

6  18  10 

0    1-24 

Quarterly  Meetings 

65    9    9 

0    0^ 

46  15    8 

0    0-26 

1  10    0 

0    0-28 

Bmploy/'d'  I'iciiSc 

70  12    2       0    (^29 

18  12    6 

0    0-10 

Legal 

]^  \H    \       0    008 

0  12    8 

.. 

0    0    6 

"Annual,"  1914  

907    7    5 

0    0«4 

149    6    0 

0    0« 

4  18    9 

0    0-87 

4778    6    4 
4047  19    8 
418  10    6 

1    7-29 
1    4-86 
0    1-09 

8190  14    6 

2499    2    0 

184  18    7 

I    6^6 
1    1-91 
0    0-75 

126    7    1 
47    4    1 
2    4    0 

1  11-47 
0  8T7 
0    0-41 

Repairs,  Renewals,  Ao.  .. 

National      Health,      Ac, 

Inraranoe    

1726  14     1 

0    6*97 

842    6  10 

• 
4S8    6  11 

0    4-69 
0    2« 

I  18    6 

0    0-81 

DepreciaUon:  Land    .... 

1944    9    8 

0    6-08 

8    8    6 

0    0-59 

Buildings  .. 

6404    8    8 

9    1*87 

8848  19    6 

1    6«1 

11  18  11 

0    2-22 

„                Kiitiireii.  Ae 

1798    9    7 

0    7-94 

1081    t    8 

0    6-74 

6    8    1 

0    1-00 

Interest.. 

21066    2    2 

7    1-04 

10041    0    9 

4    7-89 

146    9    6 

2    8-20 

Tolale ....... 

14SG46  19    6 

48U'86 

60001    8    9 

97    M6 

940  18    7 

14    6*70 

SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DEC.  3dra.  \9li--^<mHnM4d. 
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1    9 

1-48 

m  11 
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0    111 

0  19 
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006 
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lUN. 
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MM     7 
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r 
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• 
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11-69 
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ft 
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6 
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M6 
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MS 
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rN 
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0^ 

8IM 

1 

•  11-66 
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•1ft 
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•    618 

«  a  11 

1-81 

It    6  U 

•    1*46 

U 
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0 
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•    1-9 

T  It  10 

MB 

t    6 

T 

.- 

i 

6    1 

Ml* 

IM 

i   Ml 

nil  10 

Oil 

4  17 

0 

0    Mi 

4 

t  10 

Mft 

19    7 

0    19 

i«  1 

10 

0 

Ml 

0    0  10 

0 

1 
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Ml 
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6 
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M 
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9M 
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mu 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EXPENSES  AND  RATE  PER  CENT.  ON 


T^ojsj-jDaisr. 


TpTALB. 


BALBg. 


«S.1M,1M. 


ExpMiMt-j     Amount. 


il      a.  d. 
tCSni  Iff    7 


'^<    6    a 

SeruUneers..  l-    1  H 

Oommittees 2100  11    0 

PriM  LUts  :  Printing  ....  2276  10    2 

Po«t«Ce  ....  208    0    7 

PnnUng  and  Stationery. .  4199    1    6 

Periodicals 10.3  l-S    7 

TraTelling   ..  ' 

Stamp*..  II    a 

Talegram^  10  11 

Telephone*...  9    0 

MiMsUaneou    577    0    6 

Adrwta.  and  Sbowcards ..  1857    4    7 

« Wtaeataheaf"  Record  ..  2867    9    7 

Rent*.  Rates,  and  Taxes..  4433  16    0 
Power,  Water,   Lighting. 

and  HeaUng  2040  10    1 

Exhibition  and  CongTMt. I  946    5    6 

Quarterly  Meetings 867    8    4 

Emplojte*  Picnio 61  18    0 

Lwml 10    210 

**AnnaaI,"19H  295    8    0 

Dining-rooms r>028    6  10 

Bcpaira,RenewaU,*e.  ..I  4496  14    4 
NaUonal      Health,     ±oJ. 

Insurance    |  468    5  11 

Insurance    2008  18    4 

DspcvoiatioB:  Land    ....;  984    7  10 

BoOdiiifi....>  6078   0    6 

Fislarai,  As..;  9047  10   8 

I  1S888  16    6 

Totals il6Sa67  16    9 


Rate  per 
4100. 


•.  d. 

19  1009 

0  0-72 

0  o<ie 

0  6^ 

0  6-74 

0  0«) 

1  0-44 
0  OHl 
8  0^1 
0  7-08 
0  0^ 
0  267 
0  1-71 
0  6-60 

0  8-49 

1  I-IB 
0  6-04 
0  2«) 
0  1-09 
0  0^ 
0  0«8 

0  0«7 

1  2^ 
I  1-82 
0  1-84 
0  6-98 

0  9W 

1  5^ 
0  6-06 
6  8-17 


OROOBRT. 


4M.661,MO. 


Amount. 


40   9^ 


£      B.  d. 
87812  18    8 

197  10    4 

9  18  10 

1864    6    8 

976  19    7 

208    0    7 

2866    1  10 

76  18  11 

8985  17    4 

1786    8  10 

66    6  11 

492  19    6 

420  15    8 

1274  18  10 

2862    7    4 

1476    4    0 

1096  14    6 

688    9    9 

811  14    0 

47    0  11 

7  17    9 

942    8    6 

8906  17    2 

1746    7    6 

272    7  11 

1184  12  11 

888    4  10 

8016    0    8 

1212    8    9 

14660    6    8 


Rale  per  I 
41007   I 


s.     d. 

11    444 


QrW 

CH» 

4-68 

2^ 

1 

0-78 

8-64 

8    6 


0  0-28 

1  240 
0  6*45 
0  0-20 
0  1-78 
0  1-62 
0  4-60 
0  843 
0  6-88 
0  81» 
0  2-47 
0  1-12 
0  0-17 
0  0-08 

0  088   I 
0  11-68 

0  630 

0  0-96   j 

0  4-27 

0  1-29 
j    0  10«   I 

0  4-81   ! 


4    4-90 


94    »92 


Amount. 


Rata 


sr 


M    s.  d. 

1469  17    8 

■.     d. 

11  *m 

8  16  11 

0    IMM 

0    7    9 

0    008 

28    7    6 

0    9-16 

46    7    9 

0    417 

2    4    6 

409    1  11 

44  18  10 

18    1    2 

24    6    4 

0  10  0 
80  14  0 
92  13  '2 
20    8  10 

8  14    7 

7  18  11 
12    1    9 

0  18  0 
0    0  10 

9  9  2 
78  11    1 

732  11    6 

8  19  0 
8  4  6 
7    8    6 

20    I    8 

29    8    8 

272    1    2 


8870  19    6|  96    9« 
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The  Scottish 

Co^oPERATivE  Wholesale 

Society  Limited. 


) 


PLATES.  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
STATISTICS,  (re. 

P«t«t  291  to  40S. 


THE  SCOTTISH 
CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


Enrolisd  90th  April,  1868,  under  the  provitiom  of  0t$  Tnduatrial  and  Provident 
8ocistie$  Act,  20th  August,  1867,  SO  and  31  Vict.,  cap.  117,  sec.  4. 


Business  Commence^  September  8tb,  1868, 

CENTRAL  OFFICES  AND  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSE: 

MORRISON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


GROCERY  AND  PROVISION   WAREHOUSES: 

PAISLEY  ROAD.  AND  CROOKSTON.  CLARENCE.  AND 
WALLACE  STREETS,  GLASGOW. 


DRAPERY  WAREHOUSE: 

DUNDAS.  WALLACE,  AND  PATERSON  STREETS,  GLASGOW. 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  WAREHOUSE: 

DUNDAS  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


SHIRT,  UNDERCLOTHING,  BESPOKE  CLOTHING,  JL  VENILE 
CLOTHING,  AND  AERATED  WATER  FACTORIES: 

PATERSON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


MANTLE  AND   UMBRELLA  FACTORIES: 

DUNDAS  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


HAM-CURING,  SAUSAGE  FACTORY,  WATERPROOF  FACTORY 
CARTWRIGHT,  AND  SCALE  REPAIR  DEPARTMENTS: 

PARK  STREET,  K.P.,  GLASGOW. 


FACTORIES  FOR  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  CURRYING   AND   TANNING. 

CLOTHING,    FURNITURE.     BRUSHES,   TINWARE,    PRINTING, 

TOBACCO,  PRESERVES,  CONFECTIONS,   CHEMICALS,  COFFEE 

ESSENCE,  AND  PICKLES: 

SHIELDHALL.  near  GOVAN,   GLASGOW. 
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Branches, 


LINKS  PLACE.   LKITH. 

ORANGE  PLACE.   KILMARNOCK. 

SEAGATE.   DUNDEE. 

HENRY  STREET.  ENNI8KILLEN.  IRELAND. 


FURNITURE  WAREHOUSE.  DRAPERY  k  BOOT  SAMPLE 

ROOM— CHAMBERS  STREET.  EDINBURGH. 

CHANCELOT   FLOUR  MILLS-EDINBURGH. 

JUNCTION  FLOUR  AND  OATMEAL  MILLS-LEITH. 

CHRICHIE  OATMEAL  MILL~FYVIE.  ABERDEENSHIRE 

REGENT  FLOUR   MILLS— GLASGOW. 

SOAP  W0RK8-GRANGEM0UTH. 

ETTRICK  TWEED  MILLS— SELKIRK. 

HOSIERY  F.\CTORy~LEITH. 

DRESS  SHIRT  FACTORY  AND  LAUNDRY— PAISLEY. 

FISHCURING  WORKS— ABERDEEN. 

BLANKET  MILLS— G ALSTON. 


ClUUllSRIBB  : 

IRELAND— ENNISKI  K.  GOLA. 

FLORENCE  COURT.  S.  I ...H'S  CROSS. 

BLACKLION,  GLENFARNE.  MONEAH; 
liI.\I>N()(H  AND  WHITHORN.  WIGTOWNSHIRE.  N.B. 


CALDERWOOD  E8T.\TE  and  RYELANDS  MILK  CENTRE. 
LANARKSHIRE. 


Bankers : 

TTTF    rVTON    BANK   OF   S<'OTT\vn    r.TMTTFn 
HeAd  Offices 


GLASGOW :                            LONXX)N :  EDQiBUROH : 

IxoRAx  Strkkt.                OS.  Coiucmtx,  B.O.  Gwmmb  Btwur. 

General  Manager :              Manager :  Manager : 

ARTHUR  C  D.  GAIRDNKR.     (iKOROE  J,  SCOTT.  WILLUM  GRAHAM. 


General  Committee. 


President : 
Mr.  ROBERT  STEWART,  ••  Endrick/'  Percy  Drive,  Giffnock. 

Secretary : 

Mr.  JOHN  PEARSON,  "BeecMale,"  Fenton  8trcrt    v"-- 

Directors: 

Mr.  PETER  GLA8SE 185,  Byres  Road,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  THOMAS  LITTLE   264,  Scott  Street,  Galashiels. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  R.  ALLAN '  Inchbank,'*  Balhousie  Street,  Perth. 

Mr.  JAMES  YOUNG   34,  New  Street,  Musselburgh. 

Mr.  GEORGE  THOMSON "  Newfield,"  Stevenson  Street,  Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  ALEX.  B.  WEJR   "  Drhoma,"  Paisley  Road,  Barrhead, 

Mr.  T.  B.  STIRLING Yew  Cottage.  Middleton  Street,  Alexandria. 

Mr.  WM.  GALLAGHER "  Loretto,"  Montgomery  Street,  Larkhall. 

Mr.  JOHN  BARDNER   22,  Netherton,  Dunfermline. 

Mr.  WM.  ARCHBOLD    31,  Reid  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


Sub'Committees: 

(1)  Finance  and  Property — 

Messrs.  ALLAN,  GALLAGHER,  THOMSON,  and  STIRLING. 
Conveners:   Mr.  Allan  (Finance).    Mr.  Thomson  (Property). 

(2)  Grocery:  Distributive  and  Productive — 

Messrs.  LITTLE,  BARDNER,  YOUNG,  and  GLASSE. 
Conveners:  Mr.  Little  (Distributive).    Mr.  Youno  (Productive). 

(8)  Dbapkby  and  Furnishino:  Distributive  and  Productive — 

Messrs.  PEARSON,  ARCHBOLD,  WEIR,  and  STEWART. 
Conveners:  Mr.  Weir  (Distributive).    Mr.  Pearson  (Productive). 


The  President  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  Sub-Committees. 


Auditors: 

Mr.  JNO.  MILLEN.  P.A.,  Rutherglen.    |   Mr.  ROBT.  J.  SMITH,  C.A.,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  WM.  H.  JACK,  F.S.A.A.,  Glasgow. 

(Public  Auditort  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  and 
Friendly  Societies  Acts.) 
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Officials  of  the  Society. 


Accounimnt : 
V-    i>i.wi.  wp  MACINTOSH. 

Cashier: 
Mr  ALLAN  GRAY.  OUu^ow. 


Buyers.  &<. 

Oroowyand  Provicion* 

.Olasoow 

.Mr.  K.  ROSS. 

»t 

.Mr.  JOfn'   *•    '''^'  *•  •' 
.Mr.  M 

.LmTB 

.Mr    A 

.Mr     !•! 

.Mr.  .\                       >iT»r,. 

.Mr.  J. 

.KlLMAH.NOCK    . 

.Mr.  DAVIL)  CAI.DWELL. 

.DOXDRS    

.Mr.  JAMES  WILKIK. 

TuUto  Dcpartmcut 

.Glasgow 

.Mr.  HI                             IX. 

•»                                   M 

.Lbitb 

.Mr.  W                          .[> 

.Glaioow 

.Mr.  Wl 

ProTldont 

.EMKnKIUJUC. 

.Mr.  Wi 

PraMnwWorlu  

.Glaioow 

.Mr.  N.  AND£li60N. 

Ohmnicft)  P#p%rlin«nl 

.Mr.  A.  GEBBTF. 

TobAooo  FWitoiy 

.  Mr.  THOM  \                  N'ESfi 

Floor    MUU-ChMMwIot    aod 

.Mr.  WM.  y                    T 

R«goni  OatiDMl  and  Flour 

.Mr.  JAMES  Tii^ 

Mill -Junction 

<  Edikbcboh    . 

.Mr.  JOHN   PAL^^ 

Soap  Work. 

.GRAXOSMOUm 

.Mr.  J.  A    PKNNY. 

Printing  and  SHilioDery  Dept. 

.Gl-AMJOW 

.Mr.  DAVin  (  \MPnELL. 

Drapery  DepartOMnt 

.Mr.  DA                         CRR. 

AuiktAti'. 

..Mr.  J.  ::      :5T. 

.Mr.  WM-  ALLAN. 
Mr.  WILLUM  MUXBR. 

FurDttur< 

Mr.  THOMAS  FENWICK. 

M 

.  .;.^..:«Mv  UroU 

..Mr.  GEO.  rm«^»v 

TinwAT^ 

.  .Qlaioow.... 

..Mr.  J.  H.    : 

Boot  and  Bhoa  Dvparitnsnl   .. 

i 

..Mr.  P.  Mc.K,.,..v,-..^. 
..Mr.  J.  J.  HORN. 

Bllriok  TwMd  &  BlAak«t  MilU 

..Sbuqu  — 

..Mr.  J.  H    OLPK**^'  '* 

BnOdiiif  Dvpartnunt  

.Glaioow  — 

..Mr.  WILLIAM  ' 

EngiDMring  A  BUotrieal  Dept« 

.  • 

..Mr  JAMES  -            .1 

rWvthk*  TWnAP*>a»*nt    

..MrJAMRh                 KLL. 

CoiU  DepMlmaot    

..Mr.  T    :  • 

VlkK  nnrintf  DAIMrtnMnt   .... 

..Abkrobbm  .. 

..Mr  W 

Wb«At  BuTinff  DttoAt    

.  .WiSSIIPBO 

Mr  OfcU     KISUKK. 

<Ca»ai>a) 

BsUU 

..Mr  G.  G. 

Business  Arrangements. 


Registered  Office : 
MORRISON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Branches : 

LINKS  PLACE.  LEITH  ;    GRANGE  PLACE,  KILMARNOCK 

SEAGATE,  DUNDEE  ; 

HENRY  STREET,  ENNISKILLEN,  IRELAND; 

LEMAN  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 


Societies,  to  which  our  trade  is  strictly  confined,  desirous  of  opening  an 
account  with  this  Society,  should  forward  a  copy  of  their  registered  Rules 
and  latest  balance  sheet ;  or,  if  but  recently  started,  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  members,  value  of  shares,  amount  subscribed  for  and  paid  up, 
weekly  turnover  expected,  and  the  amount  of  credit  allowed,  if  any,  per 
member  in  proportion  to  the  capital  paid  up.  Should  these  particulars  be 
considered  satisfactory,  goods  will  be  supplied  on  the  following  terms : — The 
maximum  credit  allowed  is  fourteen  days,  and  interest  is  charged  quarterly 
on  all  in  excess  of  this  allowance  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  in 
cases  where  the  debt  exceeds  one  month's  purchases  5  per  cent,  is  charged. 


Interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  prepaid 
accounts. 


The  Directors,  by  authority  of  the  general  meeting,  are  empowered  to  have 
the  books  of  societies  examined  whose  accounts  are  overdue,  and  to  take  the 
neoetaary  steps  to  protect  the  other  members  of  the  federation. 


Orders  for  goods  should  bear  the  price  or  brand  of  the  article  wanted,  the 
mode  of  transit,  and  name  of  station  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sent.  Orders 
for  the  different  departments  should  be  on  separate  slips.  Goods  not  approved 
of  must  be  returned  at  once  and  intact.  No  claim  for  breakage,  short  weight, 
Ac.,  can  be  entertained  unless  made  within  six  days  after  goods  are  received. 
Delay  in  delivery  should  be  at  once  advised. 
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Business  Premises 

OWNED  BY 

THE  SCOTTISH 

CO-OPERATIVE    WHOLESALE 

SOCIETY    LIMITED. 

With  Diagrams  showing  Progress  oi  Society 
since  Commencement. 


Scottish  Co-operative  Ulbolesale  Society 
Limited. 


First  Central  Premises  owned  by  the  Society. 

'X'HE  Scottish  Co-operative  W^holesale  Society 
Limited  was  registered  in  April  1868,  and 
commenced  business  during  Septem])er  of  the 
same  year  in  rented  premises  in  Madeira  Court, 
Arg>'le  vStreet,  Glasgow.  During  1872  ground  was 
purchased  at  the  junction  of  Morrison  Street  and 
Paisley  Road,  and  to  the  Warehouse  erected  there, 
and  shown  on  this  page,  the  Society's  business 
was  transferred  in  1874.  The  whole  of  this 
gusset-shai^ed  piece  of  ground  was  acquired  by 
1882,  and  the  Warehouses  and  Offices  erected 
thereon  formed  the  Central  Premises  of  the 
Society,  119  Paisley  Road,  Glasgow,  until  the 
Morrison  Street  Premises' were' occupied  in  1897. 
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RcgUtcred  Office  and  Furniture  WArefioufct 
^5  Morrison  Street,  Glass:ow. 

"T*U1'.  lilock  of  Iniildiiigs  shown  on  the  o|i|N>sitc 
page  fonns.  since  i8<>7.  the  Central  rreniises 
of  the  Scottish  Uliolesale.  With  its  splendid 
facade  fronting  Morrison  Street,  and  occupying  a 
commanding  situation  close  by  the  river  Clyde, 
this  structure  forms  one  of  the  most  im|x>sing 
featua*s  of  street  architecture  in  the  southern 
part  of  ( Glasgow. 

Here  the  Central  Office,  with  its  staff  of  over 
three  hundred  clerks,  is  located.  This  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  first  ffoor.  the  ground  floor 
giving  accommodation  for  the  Board  Room, 
Committee  Rooms,  Grocer>'  Managers'  Rooms, 
and  also  the  Grocery  I>epartment  Saleroom. 
The  basement  and  all  the  other  floors  in  the 
front  building  are  fully  occupied  by  the 
Furniture  and  Furnishing  l)e|>artment  Show- 
rooms. Fronting  Clarence  Street — on  the  left 
side  of  the  drawing,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
building— is  a  block  extending  through  to 
Crookston  Street,  on  the  right.  The  great  bulk 
of  this  space  is  devoted  to  warehouse  accom- 
modation for  Uie  Grocer>-  Department,  and  here, 
also,  the  sfiacious  Clarence  Street  Hall  tielonging 
to  tlie  Society  is  locate<l.  On  the  opfxisite  side 
of  Clarence  Street  facing  tlie  Hall,  and  bomided 
on  the  south  by  Wallace  Street  and  on  the  east 
by  Dundas  Street —a  largp  Store  for  Grocer>' 
Goods  is  now  (1915)  in  full  working  order. 
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Grocery  and  Provision  Warehouse,  Stationery 
Department,  etc. : 

Links   Place,   Leith. 

KJINK  years  after  the  start  of  the  Wholesale 
ill  Glasgow,  the  lA*ith  Branch  was  oi>eiied 
(in  April  1877),  primarily  to  facilitate  the  handhug 
of  Continental  produce,  but  it  was  soon  found 
advisable  to  add  a  full  stock  of  groceries.  This 
Branch  has  proved  of  great  service  and  utihty 
in  dealing  with  retail  societies  in  the  East  of 
Scotland. 

Business  developments  soon  forced  it  out  of 
the  original  rented  premises  in  Constitution  Place, 
Leith,  and,  ground  having  been  secured  at  Links 
Place  in  May  1879,  the  first  portion  of  the 
buildings  here  shown  was  erected  by  the  vSociety. 
At  various  dates  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  structure.  In 
addition  to  the  Grocery  Warehouse,  a  Stationery 
Department,  Aerated  Water  Factory  (started  1898), 
and  a  Ham-curing  Department  form  valuable 
adjuncts  of  this  Branch  of  the  Wholesale. 
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Grocery  and  Provision  Warehouse 
Grange  Place,  Kilmarnock. 

I  ESS  than  a  twclveinontb  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  Branch  at  I/^ith.  it  was  decided  to 
ofien  a  Depot  in  Kihnarnock  to  deal  with  agri- 
cultural produce  of  all  kinds  in  Ajrrshire  and 
surrounding  counties.  In  Fehruar>'  1878  this 
Branch  was  o|x?ned.  and  its  career,  like  that  of 
most  other  ventures  of  the  WTiolesale.  has  been 
uniformly  prosfierous. 

Intende<l  originally  as  a  store  from  whence 
cheese,  butter,  eggs.  etc..  could  be  distributed  to 
retail  societies  to  the  orders  of  the  \^rknis 
Branches,  this  Depot  also  does  a  ver>'  extensive 
trade  in  potatoes.  These  are  planted  under  the 
super\'ision  of  the  Department,  or  purchased  in 
the  fields  at  agreed-on  rates  per  acre,  for  the 
direct  supply  of  retail  shops.  A  ver>'  large 
business  in  cheese  is  also  done. 


Grocery  and  Provision  Warehouse: 
Seagate^  Dundee. 

pOUR  years  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Kihnarnock  Depot  before  another  Branch 
of  the  Wholesale  was  started.  This  time  the 
impeUing  idea  was  to  provide  societies  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  with  a  convenient  centre  from 
which  to  obtain  supplies.  Dundee  was  fixed  on 
as  the  most  suitable  place,  and  there,  in  premises 
at  the  corner  of  Trades  I.ane,  a  Branch  was 
opened  in  1881. 

Until  1906  business  was  successfully  conducted 
in  the  building  originally  occupied,  but  in  that 
year  a  disastrous  fire  swept  it  entirely  away,  and 
caused  the  Directors  to  find  a  site  elsewhere. 
Ground  was  soon  afterwards  purchased  in  Seagate, 
Dundee,  and  the  Warehouse  shown  opposite 
erected  and  of>ened  for  business  in  July  1909. 
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Central  Premises,  Enniskillen  Branch, 
Ireland. 

'T'HE  growing  c|uantities  of  Irish  produce 
handled  by  the  Wholesale  led  the  Director* 
at  an  early  date  to  consider  the  advisahihty  of 
establishing;  a  Buying  Branch  or  I>eix)t  in 
Ireland  for  collecting  the  protluce  of  the  north- 
western districts.  After  careful  investigation. 
Knniskillen.  directly  conununicating  with  I/)ndon- 
derr\'  and  Belfast  by  rail  and  thence  with  (tlasgow 
by  an  admirable  scr\'ice  of  steamers,  was  Hxed  on 
as  the  most  suitable  centre.  In  premises  rented 
by  the  Society  in  that  town  a  Branch  was  startetl 
during  May  1885.  and  its  progress  since  has 
justified  the  choice  of  location. 

In  addition  to  a  thoroughly  u)>-tc>.date  Central 
Creamerx-  established  in  i(>o8.  there  are  now 
eight  Auxiliarx*  Creameries  belonging  to  the  Society 
within  a  range  of  ten  miles  of  Knniskillen.  The 
names  of  these  are  Moneah.  (Gardner's  Cross,  (tola. 
S  Bridge.  lielnaleck.  Blacklion.  (Uenfanie.  and 
Morencecourt.  Extensive  and  in  c\*er>'  respect 
up-to-date  Piggeries  are  also  carried  on  at 
I'nniskillfu    l»v   till'  S<Kiftv. 


Drapery  Warehouse,  Wallace  Street, 
Glasgow. 

T^HE  Drapen-  Department  was  started  on  28th 
December  1873,  in  a  corner  of  the  rented 
premises  first  occupied  by  the  Society  in  Madeira 
Court,  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow.  The  Warehouse 
now  occupied  in  Wallace  Street,  Dundas  Street, 
and  Paterson  Street,  and  shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment during  the  inter\'ening  years. 

The  Warehouse  at  the  present  time  is  divided 
into  forty  departments  deahng  with  every  known 
variety  of  drapery  goods.  Heating,  ventilating, 
and  sanitar>'  arrangements  are  of  the  most 
approved  description,  and  from  a  hygienic  stand- 
ix)int  the  Warehouse  meets  all  that  science  at 
present  demands.  This,  with  the  admirable 
planning  of  departments  and  the  up-to-date 
equipment,  justifies  its  claim  to  premier  position 
among  such  establishments. 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  Warehouse^ 
Mantle,  Millinery,  and  Umbrella  Workrooms, 
while  the  allied  Productive  Departments  include 
the  Wool  Shirt  Factory,  Waterproof  Factory, 
Juvenile  Clothing  Factory,  Underclothing  Factor>% 
and  Bespoke  Clothing  Factory-,  Glasgow ;  the 
Ready-made  Clothing  Factory*,  Artisan  Clothing 
Factory-,  and  Hosiery  Factory,  Shieldhall ;  Ettrick 
Tweed  and  Blanket  Mills,  Selkirk;  Ayrshire 
Blanket  Mill  Galston  ;  the  Dress  Shirt  Factory 
and  Potterhill  Laundry,  Paisley ;  and  Hosiery 
Factorv,  Leith. 
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Drapery  Warehouse,  Wallace  Street, 
Glasgow. 

(ANOTHER    View.) 

T"HK  deiuaud  for  increased  space  to  meet  the 
steady  growth  of  trade  in  Drapery  goods 
made  it  necessar>'  to  enlarge  the  Warehouse, 
and  the  extension  in  Paterson  Street,  whidi  was 
o|)ened  in  Jmie  iqw).  is  shown  on  the  extrenic 
right  of  the  picture. 

In  the  short  period  of  three  years  it  became 
apparent  that  more  accommodation  must  be 
found,  and  a  further  addition,  also  in  Paterson 
Street,  affording  20,8j2  square  feet  of  extra 
floorage.  was  opened  in  July  1914.  Still  another 
ver>*  large  extension  is  now  (1915)  being  erecte<l, 
with  new  main  entrance  in  Morrison  Street. 
A  motor-car  is  seen  near  the  present  main 
entrance  in  Wallace  Street. 
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Productive  Factories,  Paterson  Street, 
Glasgow. 

T^HESE  buildings  are  given  over  solely  to 
production,  and  occupy  the  greater  portion 
of  the  west  side  of  Paterson  Street,  between 
Gloucester  Street  and  Scotland  Street.  Here 
accommodation  is  found  for  the  manufacture  of 
aerated  waters  ;  shirts  ;  underclothing  ;  juvenile 
clothing  ;  and  bespoke  clothing.  Originally  two- 
storied  only,  in  1908  another  flat  was  added, 
which  has  considerably  increased  the  usefulness 
of  the  buildings.  A  large  extension,  for  Drapery 
Production,  was  opened  in  March  1914  at  the 
Gloucester  Street  end  of  the  range. 
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New  Stationery  Warehouse, 
Morrison  Street,  Glasgow. 

IN  the  year  1882  the  Stationen*  Department  was 
coininenced  in  a  small  |x)rtion  of  the  "  gusset  " 
buildings.  Morrison  Street.  As  business  increased, 
the  Department  was  removed  from  time  to 
time,  until,  in  the  year  1910.  the  Directors 
sought  and  obtained  power  to  proceed  with  the 
building  depicted  opjjosite.  Situated  near  the 
principal  building  in  Morrison  Street,  the  erection 
was  completed  in  Septeml)er  191 1,  and  at  once 
proved  of  great  ser\-ice.  being  temporarily  utilised 
for  the  housing  of  the  Funiiture  Departments 
bunit  out  in  the  fire  at  Morrison  Street.  3rd 
Septeml)er  1911.  Since  Januar>*  of  iqij  the 
Stationer>-  Department  has  occupied  the  building, 
which  is  equipfx^d  in  ever>*  way  to  suit  the  trade. 
A  mag*iificent  showroom  nms  the  full  length  of 
the  first  fiat,  the  basement,  main,  and  other  fioors 
being  utilised  for  stock  and  despatch  purposes. 
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Furniture  and  Furnishing  Showrooms: 
Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh. 

"T^O  meet  the  requirements  of  societies  in  the 
East  of  Scotland,  a  branch  of  the  Furniture 
and  Furnishing  Department  was  opened  in 
premises  secured  during  1898  in  Chambers  Street, 
Edinburgh.  In  these  is  stocked  a  full  range  of 
goods  similar  to  that  in  the  Central  Furnishing 
Warehouse,  Glasgow.  The  business  rapidly 
-extended,  and  this  led  to  the  purchase  of  the 
adjoining  property  of  Minto  House — the  most 
distant  part  of  the  structure.  Transformed  to 
-suit  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  the  whole 
btiilding  now  forms  a  connected  and  spacious 
Warehouse. 
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S.C.W.S.   Productive   Works, 
Shieldhall,  Glasgow. 

THE  Shicldhall  Works  of  the  S.C.W.S.  afford 
a  vivid  and  iniprcastve  illiLHtration  of  the 
growth  of  Productive  Co-operation  and  the 
inherent  force  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  in 
Scotland. 

Situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  between 
(Uasgow  and  Renfrew,  and  about  three  miks 
from  the  Society's  Central  Offices,  it  is  claimed 
for  the  [  remarkable  hive  of  industr>'  now  estab- 
lished there  that  nowhere  else  in  tliis  countr>\ 
or  any  other,  are  so  many  different  industrial 
operations  carried  on  within  one  common  gate- 
way. The  justice  of  tliis  claim  is  apparent  when 
it  is  recollected  tliat  the  production  of  the  various 
commodities  is  so  highly  specialised  as  to  call 
for  the  services  of  nearly  one  hundred  trades 
or  occupations.  There  are  now  (1915)  sixteen 
Factories  in  operation,  employing  dose  on  4,000 
persons,  whose  yearly  wages  bill  exceeds  £201,000, 
and  who  produce  goods  to  the  value  of  over 
£1,148,000  per  annum. 

In  the  planning  of  the  Works,  sanitation, 
ventilation,  and  good  health  conditions  have 
alwa>'s  been  insisted  on  ;  and  these,  combined 
with  the  best  labour  conditions  in  the  trades 
represented,  place  the  Shieldhall  Works  in  a 
position  second  to  none  in  Scotland. 


New  Frontage  and  Printing  Department^ 
Shieldhall^  Glasgow. 

T^HE  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  shows 
the  building  which  eventually  will  form 
the  street  front  for  Shieldhall.  The  gateway 
and  side  structures,  with  a  large  ix)rtion  of  the 
west  wing,  are  already  completed ;  the  latter, 
with  the  whole  of  the  shaded  portion  to  the  right 
of  the  picture,  being  occupied  by  the  Printing 
Department. 

This  important  branch  of  the  Wholesale's 
industrial  enterprises  was  established  in  1887, 
and  transferred  to  Shieldhall  two  years  later. 
The  Department  has  extended  rapidly,  and  to 
the  original  letterpress  printing,  bookbinding 
and  paper- ruhng,  paper-bagmaking,  lithographing, 
designing,  stereo  and  electrotyping,  machine  type- 
setting, and  paper-boxmaking  hav^e  been  added 
in  the  order  given.  All  of  these  can  be  seen  in 
the  complex  estabUshment  of  to-day.  The 
forty-eight  hour  week  has  been  in  force  since 
1901,  and  at  the  present  time  (June  IQ15)  there 
are  over  500  persons  employed 
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Boot  Factory*  Shieldhall, 
Glasgow. 

T'HK  Boot  Facton-  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Shicldhall  Departments  and  the  first  to  be 
rstahli.shcd  Uiere.  Starte<l  originally  in  part  of 
what  is  now  the  Drapery  Warehouse.  Glasgow, 
it  has  expanded  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  at 
the  present  date  (1015)  the  average  weekly 
output  is  15.000  pairs  of  all  classes  of  footwear. 
For  the  year  ended  June  1915  fully  780,000  pairs 
were  manufactured. 

Kvery  kind  of  lx>ots  and  shoes  fur  iiun  and 
women.  l)oys  and  girls,  is  now  made,  the  quaUty 
ranging  from  strong,  heavy  boots  for  pit  or 
workshop  to  tlie  most  elegant  of  footwear. 
The  supply  of  leather  is  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  for  pit  boots  coming  from 
India,  box  calf  from  the  Continent  generally, 
black  and  tan  glace  kid  chiefly  from  America. 
For  the  last-named  class  of  work  alone  some 
82.000  goatskins  are  re<|uired  aimually.  Altogether 
nearly  200.000  hides  arc  used  up  in  the  course  of 
a  twelvcMiu>iith,  atKirt  fnun  over   ^00  tt»ns  of  sole 

leather. 

An  auxiUary  Factory,  where  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  bo>-s'  and  girls' 
footwear  and  shppers.  is  situated  in  Adelphi 
Street.  Glasgow.  Equippetl  with  ex'ery  modem 
labour-saving  appliance  and  machine,  the  Shield- 
hall  Boot  i*\ictory  is  the  finest  and  largest  in 
Scotlan<l.  .\t  June  X915,  1.235  persons  were 
einployetl  in  the  two  factories. 


Cabinet  Factory,  Shieldhall, 
Glasgow. 

AX  rpholstery  Department,  inaugurated  bj'  the 
Wholesale  in  1882,  and  conducted  for  a 
time  under  the  a?gis  of  the  Drapery'  Department, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  furniture  trade  now 
done.  In  1884  a  Cabinet-making  Workshop  was 
opened  in  Houston  Street,  Glasgow  ;  and  here, 
with  a  complement  of  six  persons,  the  making 
of  furniture  was  begun. 

In  March  1888  the  scene  of  operations  was 
removed  to  Shicldhall,  to  the  first  part  of  the 
existing  Factory^,  which,  by  addition  after  addition 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  trade,  has 
reached  the  dimensions  of  the  building  shown 
in  the  illustration.  It  ranks  among  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and  structural  alterations 
now  being  effected  will  place  it  in  the  forefront 
of  such  establishments.  It  has  a  floor  space  of 
over  two  acres,  a  complete  electric  installation 
for  power  and  light,  the  May-Oatway  fire-alarm 
system  throughout,  and  is  replete  with  the  latest 
apphances  for  facilitating  production. 

The  furniture  turned  out  from  this  Factory, 
which  includes  every-  article  required  for  house, 
office,  or  boardroom,  has  earned  a  name  for 
soundness  of  construction  and  beauty  of  design, 
and  received  the  well^merited  distinction  of  a 
Diploma  of  Honour  for  work  exhibited  at  Glasgow 
International  Exhibition  during  1901.  In  the 
Scottish  Historical  Exhibition,  held  in  Glasgow 
during  191 1,  the  magnificent  group  of  cases  and 
furniture  shown  by  the  S.C.W.S.  was  entirely 
produced  by  the  Cabinet  Factory,  vShieldliall. 
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Dining-Rooms  and  Ready-made  Clothing 
Factory,  Shieldhall,  Glasgow. 

*T*HIC  higher  iwirt  of  the  buildings  shown  here 
is  occupied  by  the  Dinint?  and  Recreation 
Rooms.  On  tlic  ground  floor  are  two  large 
Halls,  supplied  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
other  means  of  recreation.  On  the  other  floors 
Directors'  and  Managers'  Dining  Rooms  and 
Halls  for  the  use  of  the  4,000  workers  einploye<l 
at  Shieldhall  are  situated  Meals  can  l)e  obtained 
there  at  rates  just  suftkient  to  cover  cost  of  foo<l 
and  exi)enses  of  service,  and  Uiese  faciUties  are 
largely  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Ready-made  Clothing  Factory  occupies  the 
long  range  of  building  to  the  rear  of  the  Dining 
Halls,  and  is  the  present-day  representative  of 
the  first  Clothing  Factory  of  tlie  Wholesale. 
This  was  started  in  188 1  in  Dundas  Street. 
Glasgow ;  was  removed  to  Wallace  Street. 
Glasgow,  soon  after ;  and  from  thence  to  Shield- 
hall.  All  kinds  of  ready-made  clothing  for  men. 
youtlis,  and  boys  are  made  up  here,  immense 
quantities  being  turned  out  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Every  apphance  for  facilitating  work  has 
been  installed,  and  this  Factor>'  to-day  will  hold 
its  own  for  arrangement  and  equipment  with  the 
best  in  the  country. 
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Chancclot  Roller  Flour  Mills, 
Edinburgh. 

r^IKFERIXG  from  all  other  ventures  of  the 
Wholesale  in  the  magnitude  of  the  original 
undertaking,  Chancelot  Roller  Tlour  Mills  re])re- 
sent  the  boldest  step  yet  taken  by  the  Society 
in  Co-operative  Production.  The  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  precluded  the  possibility 
of  starting  in  a  small  way ;  and  it  was  only 
after  mature  deliberation  that  the  Directors 
entered  on  the  scheme,  of  which  the  building 
shown  on  the  opposite  page  is  the  outcome. 
A  feu  of  fully  three  acres  having  been  secured  in 
Bonnington  Road,  Edinburgh,  it  was  decided  to 
erect  thereon  a  group  of  mills,  the  output  of 
which  would,  at  least,  approximate  to  the 
demand  likely  to  be  made  on  them. 

The  op)ening  ceremony  took  place  in  August 
1894.  and  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that 
these  Mills  were  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  From  the  start  the  Mills 
have  been  entirely  successful.  They  are  now 
fully  equipjxfd  with  the  most  improved  milling 
machinery,  and  have  been  kept  running  night 
and  day  to  meet  the  great  demands  made  on 
their  productions. 
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Junction  Meal  and  Flour  Mills, 
Leith. 

"piIK  prcKhict  of  Chaiicclot  Mills  met  with 
such  a  fa\'ourable  reception  that  it  lxK:anie 
iifccssao*  to  devise  some  plan  for  rapidly 
augmenting  suppUes.  The  Directors  therefore 
gave  their  attention  to  the  problem,  a  solution 
for  which  was  found  hy  the  purcha*^  of 
Junction  Meal  and  Hour  Mills,  I<eitli.  in  August 
1897.  These  important  Mills  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Chancclot  Mills,  and  as  an  investment 
they  have  proved  both  satisfactory  and  prolitable. 
Since  acquiring  these  Mills,  and  to  cope  with 
the  demand  for  Scotland's  staple  food,  the 
Oatmeal  Mill  has  been  entirely  remodelled  and 
extended.  Alx>ut  1,200  sacks  of  flour  are  pro- 
duced per  week,  and  the  milling  of  pod  Imrley 
is  also  carried  on.  In  August  of  this  year  (1915) 
another  Meal  Mill,  known  as  the  Crichie  Mill. 
Fyvie.  Aljerdeenshirc.  was  taken  over  by  the 
Society. 


Regent  Roller  Flour  Mills, 
Glasgow. 

'T'HE  (Iciuand  made  on  the  products  of  the  t\v'0 
Mills  already  mentioned  justified  the  existence 
of  another,  and  the  question  of  building  or  acquir- 
ing one  was  immediately  taken  up.  As  a  result, 
arrangements  were  made  with  Messrs  John  Ure 
&  Son,  the  proprietors,  and  in  Noveml>er  1903 
Regent  Mills,  Glasgow,  were  purchased  from  that 
firm  by  the  Society,  and  business  began  in  the 
following  year. 

Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  classic  Kelvin, 
the  story  of  these  Mills  runs  back  to  medieval 
times.  For  three  and  a  half  centuries  the  old 
Regent  Mills  were  in  possession  of  the  Bakers' 
Incorporation  of  Glasgow,  but  being  burned  down, 
in  1886  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Messrs 
Ure.  by  whom  they  were  entirely  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  to  something  like  their  present  dimensions. 
Being  in  good  order,  production  commenced 
immediately  the  transfer  was  completed.  Various 
alterations  and  additions  have  since  been  made, 
and  the  Mills  now  rank  among  the  best  equipped 
in  the  country. 

The  total  productive  capacity  of  the  four  Mills 
owned  by  the  Society  exceeds  15,000  sacks  per 
week,  or  over  780,000  sacks  per  working  year. 
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Grain  Elevators,  Winnipeg;, 
Canada. 

AS  may  be  understood,  the  amount  of  grain 
necessar>'  to  keep  the  Mills  with  the 
working  capacity  of  those  just  descrilied  in  full 
operation  is  ver>'  large.  This  fact  soon  led  the 
Directors  to  consider  the  question  of  arranging 
to  purchaw  the  raw  material  as  near  the  first 
source  as  possible,  and,  as  a  result,  a  bu>'er  was 
appointed  in  1906  and  an  office  taken  in  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  the  capital  of  the  vast  wheat-growing 
regions  of  that  Colony. 

From  its  inception  the  step  has  proved  satis- 
factory.  Thirteen  large  Elevators,  each  capable 
of  storing  30,000  bushels  of  wheat,  have  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £1.000  each.  From 
these  the  grain  is  forwarded  as  required  to  the 
Tenninal  Elevators  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
WilUani.  and  ship]x^d  from  thence  to  this 
countr>-  via  Montreal  when  the  St  I^wrence  is 
open,  or  from  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
during  the  winter  season. 
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Ettrick  Tweed  and  Blanket  Mills, 
Selkirk. 

A  FTER  being  carried  on  for  some  years  In*  the 
Scotch  Tweed  Manufacturing  vSociety,  the 
shareholders  unanimously  agreed  to  the  transfer 
of  the  business  to  the  Wholesale  vSociety.  Details 
of  the  bargain  having  been  settled  and  matters 
amicably  arranged,  these  extensive  Mills  became 
the  property  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
>Society  in  1895. 

Since  then  the  Society  has  cleared  the  Mills 
of  all  old  t>T)es  of  looms  or  machinery,  and 
substituted  in  their  place  the  most  up-to-date 
appliances.  The  result  has  been  evident  in  the 
reputation  rapidly  attained  among  Co-oixrrative 
societies  by  the  products  of  the  Mills,  Ettrick 
tweeds  and  blankets  being  held  in  high  esteem 
throughout  Co-operative  Scotland.  Quite  recently, 
for  the  making  of  all  classes  of  hosiery  yarns, 
spinning  machiner>^  of  the  latest  tyj^e  was 
introduced,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  yarns 
used  in  the  S.C.W.S.  Hosiery  Factory  is  procured 
from  these  Mills. 
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Soap  Works,  Grangemouth. 

CARIA'  in  iSi/)  the  Dint. tors  dctulctl  Ut  include 
the  indiistn'  of  soapiiiaking  within  the  scheme 
of  the  Society's  operations,  and.  suitable  ground 
ha\nng  been  secured,  the  buildings  shown  on  the 
opposite  page  were  erected,  and  work  commenced 
at  Grangemouth  Soap  Works  in  October  1897. 

The  keen  competition  in  this  trade,  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  other  soa{)s.  and  the 
ilifliculty  of  producing  an  article  which  would 
prove  generally  ]X)pular,  seriously  hampered  the 
progress  of  this  Department  in  its  earlier  years. 
Gradually,  however,  the  pro<luctions  rose  in  general 
esteem,  until  at  the  present  time  a  very  high 
percentage  of  retail  societies'  trade  goes  to 
Grangemouth.  Apart  from  the  ordinar>'  soaps 
and  cleansing  preparations  for  household  use, 
high-class  toilet  soa])s  now  fonn  an  important 
branch  of  the  manufactures.  Extensive  alterations 
and  additions  have  Inren  made  at  various  times, 
and  the  Soap  Works,  equipped  with  the  latest 
machiner>'  and  appliances,  are  in  exxr)*  respect 

thorOUghlv   up  tn  .lati- 
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Hosiery   Factory,   Leith. 

(OLD    DRESS    SHIRT    FACTORY.) 

'T^HK    building    (shown    opposite)    was   erected 

for  the  manufacture  of  dress  shirts — on   a 

portion    of   the    ground    acquired    with    Junction 

Mill — work  being  commenced  in  December  1901. 

In  order  to  avoid  smoky  atmosphere,  and 
obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  Laundry 
connected  with  the  Factory  was  removed  ta 
Barrhead  in  1904,  and  again,  in  1909,  to  more 
suitable  premises  at  Paisley.  In  the  year  191 2  it 
was  decided  to  transfer  the  Factory  aLso  to  that 
town,  and  the  productions  are  now  l^eing  manu- 
factured and  finished  under  one  roof  at  Potterhill, 
Paisley. 

The  building  has  since  been  fitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  hose  and  half-hose,  which, 
formerly  were  made  at  the  Hosiery  Factory,. 
Shieldhall. 
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Creamery  and  Margarine  Factory, 
Bladnoch,  Wigtownshire. 

"T^O  cope  with  the  demand  for  supplies  of  fresh 
butter,  and  also  with  a  view  to  the  inanu* 
facturing  of  margarine.the  Creanien'  and  Margarine 
Factory  here  shown  was  erected  at  Bladnocb. 
Wigtownshire,  during  1899.  At  a  later  date  an 
Auxiliar>'  Creamer>-.  situated  at  Whithorn  in  the 
same  sliire.  was  opened.  Placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  purely  agricultural  district,  where  the  desirable 
adjuncts  of  clear  atmosphere  and  absence  of  dust 
or  smoke  help  the  purity  of  the  products,  these 
Creameries  have  proved  ver\'  successful. 

Complete  electrical  installations  have  l)ecn  fitted 
up.  and  the  machiner>'  is  of  the  latest  tA'pe. 
Consignments  of  the  productions  are  forwarded 
direct  to  societies  daily,  as  ordered.  Extensi\*e 
Piggeries  hax'e  also  Ijeen  established. 
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Fish-Curing  Works,  Aberdeen. 

T^HE  growing  trade  in  fresh  and  cured  fish  led 
the  Directors  of  the  S.C.W.S.  to  consider  the 
advisabihty  of  undertaking  this  industry,  and,  in 
1899,  Fish-Curing  Works  were  started  at  Aberdeen, 
the  largest  fishing  centre  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Scotland.  The  original  rented  premises  were  soon 
found  inadequate  for  the  re(iuirenients  of  the 
Department,  and,  later,  ground  was  leased  from 
the  Al^erdeen  Harbour  Trust  and  the  buildings 
shown  on  the  op|x)site  page  erected. 

From  this  Depot  boats  are  engaged  at 
Scalloway,  Lerwick,  and  other  ports,  and  the 
catch  of  these  goes  direct  to  the  Curing  Works. 
In  addition  to  this,  large  purchases  of  fish  are 
made  daily  at  the  pubHc  market.  These  are 
immediately  transferred  to  the  Wholesale's 
premises,  cleaned,  sorted,  packed,  and  sent  off 
so  expeditiously  as  to  be  on  sale  in  retail  societies' 
shops  all  over  vScotland  the  following  morning. 
A  very  successful  trade  is  now  done,  over  2,60a 
tons  of  fish  being  dealt  with  annually. 

The  rendering  of  cod  liver  oil  is  now  assuming 
considerable  importance,  and  at  the  Works  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  plant  for  this  purpose  has 
been  fitted  up.  The  oil  thus  extracted  is  taken 
up  by  the  Society's  Chemical  Department,  and, 
after  being  treated  there,  is  sent  out  to  societies 
in  the  form  of  emulsion. 
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Dress  Shirt  Factory  and  Laundry, 
Pottcrhill,  Paisley. 

"T*HIS  industr>'  was  commenced  in  October 
1901.  at  I^ith.  in  a  building;  erected  for 
the  purpose,  on  a  site  ac<]uired  with  Junction 
Mill.  A  pure  atmosphere  and  abundant  water 
supply  lx^ing  necessary  for  the  finishing  of  white 
goods,  the  Laundr>'  was  removed  to  Barrhead 
in  1904.  In  1909  more  suitable  premises,  known 
as  Stonefield  Mills.  Potterhill.  Paisley,  were 
purchased,  and  the  l^undr>'  was  removed  there. 

Three  wars  later  (191 2)  the  Factor>-  was  alsa 
brought  from  Ix^ith.  and  now  the  goods— dreas> 
shirts,  collars,  and  fronts — arc  manufactured  and 
finished  in  the  building  shown  opposite. 

While  managed  and  fnianced  by  the  S.C.W.S. 
Ltd..  the  Department  is  worked  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  C.W.S.  Ltd..  Manchester, 
whereby  profits  or  losses  are  allocated  to  each  in 
proportion  to  purchases.  It  is  understood  that 
every  possible  supiiort  be  pven  by  the  latter, 
and  this  has  been  loyally  adhered  to. 

The  vacated  building  in  I«eith  is  now  occupied 
as  an  additional  Factor>*  for  the  manufacture  of 
hose  and  half-hose. 
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Caldcrwood  Castle  and  Estate, 
Lanarkshire. 

D  V  virtue  of  j>o\vers  entrusted  to  the  Directors 
to  acquire  in  Scotland  (or  in  Ireland)  such 
estates  or  lands  as  would  be  available  for  fruit- 
growing and  general  agriculture,  the  rich  and 
l>eautiful  estate  of  Caldcrwood,  lying  about  eight 
miles  east  of  Glasgow,  passed  in  1904  into 
possession  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society. 

The  Estate  extends  to  1,113  acres,  and  includes 
the  village  of  Maxwellton.  About  half  of  it  is 
let  as  farms,  and  of  the  remainder  350  acres  have 
already  been  devoted  by  the  Society  to  farming 
and  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  plants.  One  and  a  half  acres  have  been  laid 
out  for  the  rearing  of  tomatoes  under  glass ; 
and  a  rhubarb-house  covering  half  an  acre  has 
l^een  erected  for  growing  the  early  or  forced 
variety  of  that  plant. 

Self-contained  cottages  have  been  erected  by 
the  Society  near  the  village  of  Maxwellton,  and 
the  capability  of  the  Estate  generally  is  receixing 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Directors. 
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Terms  of  Membership. 


EXCERPT   FROM   SOCIETY'S   RULES. 


Admission  of  Members  and  Application  for  Shares. 

The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  Co-operative  Societies  registered  under 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  or  any  employ^  of  this  Society 
who  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society;  but 
no  society  trafficking  in  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Society,  and  each  admission  must  be  entered  in  the  minute  book 
of  the  Society.  Every  application  for  membership,  except  in  the  case  of 
employes,  must  be  sanctioned  by  a  resolution  of  a  general  meeting  of  any 
society  making  such  application,  and  the  same  must  be  made  in  the  form  as 
on  next  page,  said  form  to  be  duly  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  president, 
secretary,  and  three  of  the  members  thereof,  and  stamped  with  such  society's 
seal.  Every  society  making  application  shall  state  the  number  of  its  members, 
and  take  up  not  less  than  one  share  for  each  member,  and  shall  increase  the 
number  annually  as  its  members  increase,  in  accordance  with  its  last  return  to 
the  Registrar ;  but  no  member  other  than  a  society  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  shall  hold  an  interest  in  the 
funds  exceeding  £50.  It  shall  be  in  the  option  of  any  society  to  apply  for 
shares  in  excess  of  their  individual  membership  at  any  time ;  ^uch  applications 
shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  secretary,  and  three  members  of  committee, 
but  the  granting  of  such  excess  shares  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  of  this  Society. 

Any  employ^  applying  for  membership  must  apply  for  not  less  than  five 
■hareft. 


Capital:    How  Paid  Up. 

The  capital  of  the  Society  shall  be  raised  in  shares  of  twenty  shillings 
each,  which  shall  be  transferable  only ;  every  member — society  or  employ^— on 
admission,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  on  each  share  takct) 
up,  and  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  shares  may  be  paid  by  dividends,  or  bonu 
and  interest ;  but  any  member  may  pay  up  shares  in  full  or  in  part  at  any 
time. 
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BENEFITS  DEBIVED  FROM  MEMBERSHIP. 


(a)  TlM  UabUitj  of  the  nMmlwr  it  limited.  Mob  mtmbtr  biii«  <mly 
rwponrihto  for  the  ndiM  of  the  thtm  held. 

(6)  If «mbon  reoeiv*  doabla  the  mio  of  dividand  on  purchiiw  paid  io  noa- 


(e)  Shara  oapiuU  is  paid  5  per  oeni.  per  ennum 

{d^  Membere  hate  e  ihAie  in  Ibe  menegMneiit  ot  tne  WboieMio  m  pro. 
portioii  to  the  MDooal  of  goodt  boaght»  m  eneh  tooiely  hM  om  vole  la  lifkl 
of  mombenhip,  one  for  Ibe  flrrt  £1,600  wocib  ci  foode  boofhl,  end  one  olher 
■ddilionel  Tote  ter  every  complete  48,000  of  parnhem  IbereeHer. 

Theee  advMitecee,  edded  to  ibe  speeinl  beoeflU  teoored  hy  the  Itidii^ 
poeilioo  of  the  Whotonli.  will,  we  Irael.  induce  aodeiiee  ee  jel  non-uMmben 
Io  OMefnlly  reocoeider  the  qneslion,  end  lake  Ibe  niotetery  ttepe  to  Menre  Io 
Ibelr  members  ibe  foil  beneflte  of  coH>pemllte  disiribaitoo. 


CORRESPONDBNCE. 

All  letter*  must  be  eddresMd  to  the  Sooielgr,  end  not  Io  indiTidaeta. 
eaivelcpee  ere  supplied  el  ooel  prieei.    Sepereie  slips  ought  to  be 
.Med  lor  the  difleteni  depertmeale— the  AooouiImU's,  Oroceiy  end  ProtWon, 
r,  Bool  end  Shoe.  Fumilara.    The  tttpe  enn  ell  be  wiBloiid  In  the  one 
[iM?elope.    Atlenlion  to  this  simple  rale  will  grsetlj  feeilitele  Ibe  deipilob  of 
end  ensure  promplilade  la  enswering  iufuirlee ;  it  will  eleo  eld  In  the 
of  the  lellew  lor  rsfefenee  In  eny  «■«  of  Inugukrity  or 
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Cash  Remittance. 


Ck$qu4t  mutt  be  made  payable  to  the  Society. 


LIST  OF  BRANCHES  OF  THE  UNION  BANK  OF 
SCOTLAND  LIMITED. 


Hkao  Offices: — Olasoow,  Ikoram  Stbket;    EoiNBURaH,  Oeorqb  Street. 
London  Office:— 62,  Oornhill.  E.G. 


, 

BRANCHES: 

AbwdMn,  CMUe  8tr«et 

Edinburgh,  Momingside. 

H          Fithmarket. 

■„ 

Murrayfleld. 

„         0«org«  Street 

„ 

Newington. 
North  Merchiston. 

Holbarn. 

„           Torry. 

ti 

Norton  Park. 

West  End. 

Piershill. 

Aberfeldy. 

„ 

S'th  Momingside. 

Aberlour,  Strathipey. 

Edzell. 

Alloa. 

El^in. 
Ellon. 

AlTa. 

Ardrishaig. 

Errol. 

Ardroaean. 

Fochabers. 

Aaohterarder. 

Forfar. 

Aachtennaohty. 

Fraserburgh. 

Ayr. 

Galston 

. 

Ballater. 

Gatehouse. 

Banchory. 

Girran. 

Banff. 

Glasgow 

r.  Anderston. 

Barrhead. 

Battlefield. 

Barrhill. 

11 

Bridgeton  Cross. 

Bathgate. 

Buchanan  Street. 

Beitb. 

Charinff  Cross. 
Cowcaddens. 

Blair- AthoU  (lub  to  PiUoohry). 

" 

Dennistonn. 

Bo'nen. 

N 

Eglinton  Street. 

Braemar. 

" 

Govan. 

Brechin. 

HiUhead. 

Bridge  of  Allan. 

H 

Hope  Street 

Buckie.  Banffshire. 

Ij 

Hyndland. 
Kinning  Park. 
Maryhill. 

Campbeltown. 
Castle-Douglas. 

„ 

„ 

Clydebank. 

„ 

Partick. 

Coatbridge. 

„ 

St  Vincent  Street 

CoaparAngos. 

„ 

Shawlands. 

Crieff. 

Khcttleiiton. 

CuUen. 

„ 

Springbnm. 

Dalbeattie. 

., 

StockweU. 

Dairy.  Galloway. 
Darrel  (sub  to  Galston). 

W 

Tollcross. 
Tradeston. 

Doune. 

.. 

Trongate. 

Dumbarton. 

Union  Street 

Dumfries. 

Glencraig,  Fife  (open  on  Mon-  ; 

Dnnblane. 

days,  Wednesdays,  and  Batur-  ' 

Dundee. 

days -sub  to  LochgeUy).          | 

Dunfermline. 

OourocI 

^ 

Dunkeld. 

Greenock. 

Daiminc. 

HamUton. 

Doaoon. 

Helensburgh. 

Bdinbinvb.  BlackhalL 

HnnUy. 

Chambers  Street. 
Golden  Aore. 
Oorgie  MarkeU 

Inreraray. 
InTemeas. 
Invemxf*- 

(open  on  Tuesdays 

Irrlne. 
Johnsto 

and  Wedneedars- 
sub  to  Haymarket). 

ne. 

Haymarkek 

Keith. 

n          Hunter  Square. 
„          Lothian  Road. 

Killin. 
Kilmarnock. 

Kilmarnock,  Riccarton. 
'  Kincardine. 
,  Kirkcaldy. 
'  Kirkwall. 

Kirriemuir. 

Ladybank. 

Largs. 

LarkhaU. 

Leith. 

n      Leith  Walk. 

Lerwick. 

Leslie. 

LochgeUv,  Fifeshire. 

Lochgilphead. 

Macduff. 

Maybole. 

Meams  (sub  to  Barrhead). 

MiUport 

Moffat 

Moniaive. 

New  Aberdour  (open  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  —  sub  to 
Rosehearty). 

New  PiUligo. 

Paisley. 

„       Wellmeadow. 

Perth. 

Peterhead. 

Pitlochry: 

Port-Glasgow. 

Portknockie,  Banfbhire. 

Portsoy. 

Renfrew. 

Rosehearty. 

Bt  Margaret's  Hope,  Orkney. 

Scalloway.  Shetland  (sub  to 
Lerwick). 

Stewarton. 

Stiriing. 

Stonehouse. 

Strachur,  Loohfyne  (open  on 
Thursdays-sub  to  Inreraray). 

Stranraer. 

StrathaTcn. 

Stromness. 

Stronsay  (open  during  fishing 
season -sub  to  Kirkwall). 

Tarbert  Lochfyne. 

Tar  land. 

Tbomhill. 

Thornton,  Fife  (open  on  Mon- 
days and  Market  Days— sub 
to  Kirkcaldy). 

Tillicoultry. 

Troon. 

Turriff. 

Wick. 
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6  Moothi  ended  Dm.  98, 1901 . 
lYear                         97.1909. 
1      ,                             96,1908. 
1      .                             81.1904. 
1      .                             80. 1906  . 
1      .                             99.1906. 
1      .                             98,1907. 
1                                  96,1908. 
1                                   96. 1909  . 
1                                   81.1910. 
1                                  80.  1911  . 
1                                   98. 1912  . 
1                                   97.1913. 
1                                   96.1914. 
r.  Nf                    June  96. 1916. 
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NDMBBB  OP  BMPLOrfs,  JUNE  2r.T.i    mr. 

Q^ounlOmm OUf^pv    tie 

Oroeary SOO 

niitloiiTjr IT 

PbHilo  (ttol  laeludinc  Fl«ld  SUIT)  IT 

GOilo  Baring  T 

Cod    T 

Dimptry  (lUaUo  and  MlUinarx  Workroomi  Inolndtd) m          9Tt 

Farnitara IB6 

Ovtiac « 3T0 

WmI«    16 

ClaMiert • 19 

Adwriinng    .,..,..  i 

IliMallMMOos   10 

Dtniaf-foom ST 

18 


Laiih— WarvbouM l» 

M        Carting  Department  .••.••••••••••    7ft 

Kilmarnock 88 

DondM 7 

Enniakillen  and  CreamariM 116 

Edinbnigh— Cbambart  Street 89 

Oreenoec— Sofar Fdrwarding ••      1 

Tx)ndon— Drapery  Ofllea    • •••       i 

^niptig)— Wheat  Burring •...••• ••      4 

iton    10 

tail  Branch  ..                                                                      ...  Elgin  6 

Bockie  10 

WestBant  17 

..  Aberlojle  8 

. .  Forrea  4 

PaOOUGTlVB    DaPABTUAim. 

root  Factory.  Currying.  ^ ShialdhaU  980 

Parkriew ..  OlaMow  867 

thing  Factory,  Ready-ntade . .  ShieMhaJI  461 

Bespoke  and  Capii    ...Glaagow  971 

Jnvenile 165 

ArtiMn  Shieldhall  196 

Undarelothing OlMfoii  190 

WooUanShirta ^  181 

DceeeShirU PbMerfaiU  819 

LAundry    ••••••• m  68 

Hoaiery ..ShialdhaU  176 

• ..  Leith  114 

Mantle QIaifow  66 

Walarproof  «  4i 

..       Hat  (Silk).                        ,           8 

UmhrelU  10 


498 


Carried  forward  .  6j64ft 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  JUNE   26th,  1915. 


PaoDDcnvK  Dbpabtxxrtb — continued.  coii.cijvc 

ToUIm. 

Brought  forward 5,645 

Fodder    , ...   Glasgow  7 

*....                                                        ..   Leith  1 

Saddlery . .  Olaagow  18 

. .   Leith  1 

Horse  Shoeing  . .  Glasgow  6 

Leith  2 

Cartwright • « . .  • Glasgow  86 

Leith  6 

Motor  EngiDeering .....* • Glasgow  18 

EngineeriDg    .* Shieldhall  75 

Electrical    Glasgow  27 

Tinware Shieldhall  160 

Scale  Repair Glasgow  16 

Cabinet   Shieldhall  265 

Brush „  44 

Printing „  475 

Tobacco 4 „  210 

Preserve „  226 

Confection „  104 

Coffee  Essence „  66 

Pickle 88 

Chemical    282 

Fire  Brigade 6 

Miscellaneous „  9 

Sausage Glasgow  22 

Ham  Curing „  28 

Leith  14 

ASrated  Wat«r Glasgow  85 

Leith  8 

Stirling  12 

„            , Dunfermline  9 

Chancelot  Flour  Mills. w.>.»^..^.. %.-.»*.  ......*•% Edinburgh  112 

Junction       „          , Leith  62 

Regent          „         Glasgow  106 

Ettrick  Tweed        Selkirk  198 

Ayrshire  Blanket    „     Galston  47 

Soap  Works    Grangemouth  150 

Fish  Curing  Aberdeen  59 

Creameries— Bladnoch  and  Whithorn Wigtownshire    89 

Farm— Camtyne Lanarkshire  1 

T.M.ite— Calderwood „  42 

M lik  Centre — Ryelands „  6 

3.117 


BtnLDINO    Dbpartmkwt. 

Tradesmen  326 

Managemeij  l 16 

342 


ToUl 9,104 
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BONUS  TO  LABOUR. 


L 


TIm  pAjnntot  o(  boom,  rinot  lit  lagMtoHoa  la  147Q,  hm  Ukmi  %hrm 
difleranl  form*.  Till  1684  «nplo]rte  raetltvd,  on  wtfM  Mrotd,  doobl*  Um 
imto  p«r  4  allooatod  m  dlvldood  on  m«mb«n'  potBhuM,  Thl«  armofMBMU 
WM  tlMn  ftpUeod  by  on*  which  Ml  Mido  Um  doobU  oklm  of  Ibo  mafHofi, 
%  dliomoi  bolwMn  workon  la  Iho  dlateiboliv*  and  piotea. 
•rtnbllihod  a  difloranifaU  raU.  Th«  diateibollva  amployit 
rteolTod  Iho  MnM  rata  of  bonuA  m  wm  the  rate  of  dlTldand  oo  BombifS* 
pombiiM,  and  lb*  rala  of  bonoi  to  produoilTo  workers  was  dttmnlnod  by  Ih* 
nal  affrnftla  pcofll  mado  In  lb«  manulaotuciag  daparimonta  only.  ThU 
arraafMBanl  continue  till  180S,  wb«o  ibt  lyBlam  of  bonns  paymont  was 
•ftin  rsrlMd.  HUhorlo  tho  whoU  bonoi  allocated  had  been  paid  ott ;  but 
Ihc  prwanl  qnrtam,  which  allows  a  nnlform  rate  to  both  distribative  and 
pvodnoll^  dapartmenta,  requires  tbet  one-half  of  each  worker's  bonos  be 
rdalned  and  pal  to  his  credit,  forming  a  special  fand,  called  the  Bonos  Pand. 
This  capital  bears  Intersst  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  nnd  is  not 
withdrawable  uutil  the  expiry  of  three  months  after  leaving  the  lerTice  of  tha 
Society,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  December  12th,  1914, 
the  rule  as  to  dirisioa  of  profits  was  amwided,  whereby  the  paymmt  of  bonoa 
to  labour  was  abolished. 

BOKUS  BQUIVALBirr. 

At  a  sobcequeal  general  meeting  held  on  March  13th.  1915,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  bonus  equivalent  of  8d.  per  B  on  wages  as  at  December  S6th,  1914, 
be  made  lo  all  employ^  formerly  in  receipt  of  bonus,  and  In  the  eenrice  of 
the  Society  at  that  date. 

The  Directors,  at  a  general  meeting  held  on  June  lith,  1916,  submitted 
proposals  as  to  payments  of  a  bonus  equivalent,  giving  eflecl  to  the  foregoing. 

KXPLOTa-aBAmaBOLOBaa. 

In  189S  a  scheme  wat  introduced  whereby  employ6s  could  become  share- 
holders In  Ihe  Society.  The  number  of  aharea  bald  by  ooe  iadivldaal  may 
mage  from  five  lo  fifty  of  twenty  shillings  each,  and  the  paid-up  capital  heart 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  aanunL  By  the  rules  of  Ihe  Sodelj 
Ihe  ahareholding  amploy4t  are  eolilled  lo  send  one  rspfnttattlivt  lo  Iha 
quarlerly  meeUng,  and  one  addiHonal  for  evary  UO  amployte  who  bteoaa 
shareholdact.  Al  Ihb  dale  there  are  001  thareholders.  which  pennlU  of  a 
repretentaUon  of  five  al  the  bosiaeee  meetings  of  the  Sooiety. 

The  stalements  following  show  the  anunuat  of  bonus  paid  each  year  since 
1670,  and  Ihe  total  amount  thus  paid  to  employta,  abo  Ih* 
Ihe  Rmployi-SharaholdMa*  Fond  al  June  i6Ui,  1916. 


Bonus  to  Labour. 
FiBST  Bonds  ScHxinB. 


Quarter  ending  November  19, 1870. 

18,1871. 


Amount. 
£     8.      d. 

5  11     0 


0    8 


40  10  0  0  lOJ 

16,1872 52    7  0  0  QJ 

16,1873 90    1  8  0  94 

14,1874 116    9  0  0  8^ 

13,  1875 109  16  4  0  8 

4, 1876 108  13  4  0  8 

3,  1877 121  10  0  0  8 

2,  1878 147  17  0  0  8 

2,1879 203     3  0  0  9^ 

October      30,  1880 322    9  3  1  1 

November    6,1881 368    3  8  1  0 

4,1882 453    9  1  0  11 

3,1883 642    3  0  0  llj 

1,1884 484     2  6  0  9J 


Second  Bonus  Schsmb. 


Tear  ending 

Distributive 
Amount. 

Rate 
per  £. 

Productive 
Amount. 

Rate 
per  J. 

£        8.     d. 

B. 

d. 

£          8. 

d. 

8.      d. 

October 

31,1886  .... 

483  13     1 

0 

61  . 

— 

..      — 

December  26, 1886  .... 

873    0    G 

0 

6i  . 

— 

..      — 

»» 

31,1887  .... 

603    0    2 

0 

6}  . 

...      316    2 

1   .. 

..0    4 

tf 

29,1888  ..   . 

683  12     1 

0 

6i  . 

...      628  11 

7  .. 

..0    7 

t( 

28,1889  .... 

833  16  10 

0 

6i   . 

...   1,016  14 

10  .. 

..  0    8i 

*f 

27, 1890  .... 

1,139    6  10 

0 

7     . 

. . .   1,762  10 

6  .. 

..  0  11 

>. 

26,1891  .... 

1,208    9    3 

0 

6}  . 

. . .   1,802  14 

9  .. 

..0    9 

" 

31,1892  .... 

1,813    8    3 

404 

0 

6i   . 

. . .  2,320  11 

4  .. 

..0    9 

Bonus  to  Labour, 


Banm 


80.1808... 

IRff  IMM  •  .  . 

98,1806... 

98.1806... 

96,1807... 

81,1896.. 

80. 1899  . . 

99, 1900 . . 

98, 1901  . . . 

97.1909.. 

96.1908.. 

81.  1904  . . 

80,1906.. 

99. 1906 . . 

98,1907... 

96,  1906 . . 

95.  1909  . . 

31.  1910 . . 

30,1911.. 

98,1919.. 

27,1913.. 

96,1914.. 

Six  Weeks  ending  Feb.  6, 1916  . . 


M 
8.776 

8,668 

4.684 

6.966 

7.481 

7,017 

8,948 

9.988 

10.609 

11.186 

11389 

13,476 

13.418 

19349 

18,407 

14.376 

18399 

.14366 

.16,438 

.16340 

.16388 

.18,788 

.  9.479 


16  0 0  6| 

18  0 0  6 

14  0 0  7| 

17  9 0  7| 

8  8 0  8 

9  6 0  7 

19  0 0  8 

10  8 0  8 

8  8 0  8 

0    0 0  8 

11  9 0  8 

12  8 0  8 

15  7  0  8 

4    8 0  9 

14    7 0  8 

19  10 0  8 

9  0 0  8 

9    4 0  8 

3  3 0  84 

13  4  ......  0  8 

0  0 0  8 

4  11  0  8| 

1  8 0  10 


Bom  h 

h\VlX  ALMTt. 

p»r  J. 

t               IL         d. 

•.     4. 

Hmlf  Year  ending  June  96, 1916  ... . 

450    0    0  ... 

...  0    8 

'  TVMltj  w«rk ' 


Total  amount  paid  as  bonus  to  June  36tb,  1915.... .4866,090    6    0 

„  H      bonus  equiralant  7380    0    0 

Amount  of  Bonus  Pond  at  June  96th.  1915  . .     81308    6    8 

EmploTi-Shaiaholdan*  Fund  at  June  96ih.  19I5-C01  emplqjrte  boldiag 
19394  shares,  with  £17308  paid  up. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  LIMITED. 


Hbad  Offices: 

HOLYOAKB  HOUSE,  HANOVER  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

General  Secretary:    Mr.  A.  WHITEHEAD. 
Assistant  Secretary:    Mr.  T.  HORROCKS. 


BRiLNCH  Opficbs: 

GLASGOW:     268,    WALLACE    STREET,    KINGSTON. 

Sectional  Secretary:  Mr.  Jab.  Deans. 

LONDON:    99,    LEMAN    STREET,    E. 
Sectional  Secretary:   Mr.  B.  Williams. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE :     84,    WESTMORLAND    ROAD. 
Sectional  Secretary:   Mr.  W.  Clayton. 


WHAT  IS   THE  CO-OPERATIVE   UNION? 

IT  is  an  institution  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  alive  and  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  form  the  life  of  the  Co-operative  move- 
ment, and  giving  to  its  active  members,  by  advice  and  instruction — literary, 
legal,  or  commercial — the  help  they  may  require,  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  discharge  the  important  work  they  have  to  do. 

WHAT   HAS   IT   DONE? 

Th£  greater  part  of  the  legal  advantages  enjoyed  by  Co-operators  originated  in 
the  action  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Union,  and  the  Central  Committee  which 
it  succeeded.    They  may  be  sununaris^  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  right  to  deal  with  the  public  instead  of  their  own  members  only. 

(2)  The  incorporation  of  the  Societies,  by  which  they  have  acquired  the  right 

of  holding  in  their  own  name  lands  or  buildings  and  property  generally, 
and  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  their  own  names,  instead  of  being  driven 
to  employ  trustees. 

(8)  The  power  to  hold  £200  instead  of  £100  by  individual  members  of  our 

Societies.  , 

(4)  The  limitation  of  the  liability  of  members  for  the  debts  of  the  Society  to 
the  sum  unpaid  upon  the  shares  standing  to  their  credit. 

(6)  The  exemption  of  Societies  from  charge  to  income  tax  on  the  profits  of 
their  business,  under  the  r^ondition  that  the  number  of  their  shares 
shall  not  be  limited. 

(6)  The  authorising  one  Registered  Society  to  hold  shares  in  its  own  corporate 

name  to  any  amount  in  the  capital  of  another  Registered  Society. 

(7)  The  extension  of  the  power  of  members  of  Societies  to  bequeath  shares  by 

nomination  in  a  book,  without  the  formality  of  a  will  or  the  necessity 
of  appointing  executors,  first  from  £30  to  £50,  and  now  to  £100,  by  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1893,  and  the  amendment  of 
1913,  which  also  makes  this  power  apply  tq  loans  and  deposits  as  well 
as  to  shares. 
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(8)  Tb«  IndiMUUl  and  ProrldMit  SoeUilM  Ael,  1871.  whieh 

to  h<M  and  d«U  wiih  Uod  fradj. 

(9)  Th«  ladtMUUl  and  ProrldMil  8ooi«ilM  Ael,  1876,  wlileb  owMoHdatid  lolo 
OM  Ael  Um  lAwa  rtlutaf  lo  Umm  SodtHw,  ud.  tmoof  onaj  ■baIIot 


VADliM  loo  namtcoQt  to  bt  BMoUoMd  ia  datoil,  ff»v«  ilMmlh«  rifhl 
of  mnjyng  on  banking  bosintM  wfaonover  Iboj  oOt  lo  Ibo  d<podlOfi 
Iho  Mouriiy  of  iransforabto  tbaro  oapiUl. 

(10)  The  Indwlrlnl  and  Prorldant  BoeloUw  Aol,  1888  and  1918. 

The  Union  eontitta  of   Industrial  and    PraviaAnt   fiA<«Uiiea.   Joloi-Bloek 
0<unpaniaa,  and  oih«r  bodiat  oorporata. 

No  Society  ie  admiUod  into  Union  tinleet  iu  management  ti  of  a  rtpreaanlaHf 
oharacier.  nor  unleee  il 


(1)  To  accept  the  ■latomanl  of  piittoiplee  in  Iheralea  of  Ihe  Union  aalharalee 
by  which  it  thall  be  guioed  in  all  ita  own  boeineee  traniaeliona. 

(9)  To    contribute    lo    the    fonde   of    Ihe    Union    the   annual    pajment 
following:— 

A  contribution  at  the  rate  of  IM.  in  respect  to  each  member  of  each 
•uch  Society,  and  calculated  according  to  the  number  of 
member*  returned  by  each  Sooiely  in  ita  last  Annual  Return 
to  Ihe  Regiatrar. 


The  financial  year  oommenoao  on  January  lal  in  each  year,  and  enda  on 

rVo,<inlM»r  Slut  fnllowino 


N.13.    Sccrctarica  lorw&rdiog  Ohaqnaa  on  account  of  the  Union  are  requeeied 
>  make  Ihem  payable 
N   H.  COOPKR,  Caahicr. 


to  make  Ihem  payable  to  the  Oo-operatiTe  Union  Limited ;  Money  Orders  to 


SUMMARY    OP  THE    LAW    RELATING    TO    SOCIETIES 

uudkb  thk 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  PROVIDENT   SOCISTIB8  ACT.    i    '. 

I.  Ths  FonnaHtm  of  SoeiMisB— 

1.  AppUoallon  mnsi  be  made  to  Ihe  Registrar  of  Friendly  Sooielies,  In 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  according  to  the  case,  on  a  form  supplied 
by  the  oAoe,  signed  by  seren  persons  and  the  seevslary,  accompanied  by  two 
copies  of  Ihe  rules,  signed  by  the  same  persons. 

2.  Theee  roles  muht  provide  for  twAniv  msitors  itAUd  en  the  lonn  of 
application. 

N.R.  -Model  rxxlvn  uu  i.u<i«e  twent>  *ii«».^i>  v»ii  ^-  oUained  from  the 
K<>Ki»trikr's  office;  and  Ihe  G<M>PBBATnrB  Uno«  Lnarmn,  Holtoskb  Hoots, 
Hanovkm  Snucrr,  MufCHnarBB,  pnbUshea,  at  the  cost  of  1^  a  copy,  ganarml 
rule*,  approved  of  by  the  Chief  Resiiitrar,  proriding  also  for  many  oilier 
matters  on  which  rules  are  uteful:  and  capable  of  being  adooted.  either  with 
or  without  alterations,  by  a  few  special  rules,  with  a  great  sanng  in  the  oosi  of 
printing. 


The  General  Seoialary  of  the  Union  will  prepare  saoh  special  rulea,  without 
charge,  on  reoeiying  a  slatemont  of  Ihe  mles  desirsd. 
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17.  RighU  of  a  IUgi$Ur§d  SodUy — 

1.  It  bocomes  %  body  corporate,  which  can  by  its  corporate  name  sue  and  bo 
•ued,  and  hold  and  deal  with  property  of  any  kind,  including  shares  in  other 
societies  or  companies,  and  land  to  any  amount. 

2.  Its  rules  are  binding  upon  its  members,  though  they  may  have  signed  no 
assent  to  them ;  but  may  be  altered  by  amendments  duly  made  as  the  rules 
provide,  and  registered,  for  which  a  fee  of  £1  is  charged.  The  application  for 
registration  must  be  made  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Registrar's  office. 

3.  It  can  sue  its  own  members,  and  can  make,  contracts,  either  under  its 
seal  or  by  a  writing  signed  by  any  person  authorised  to  sign,  or  by  word  of 
mouth  of  any  person  authorised  to  speak  for  it,  which  will  bo  binding  wherever 
a  contract  similarly  made  by  an  individual  would  bind  him. 

4.  It  may  make  all  or  any  of  its  shares  either  transferable  or  withdrawable, 
and  may  carry  on  any  trade,  including  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  and  bank- 
ing under  certain  conditions,  and  may  apply  the  profits  of  the  business  in  any 
manner  determined  by  its  rules;  and,  if  authorised  by  its  rules,  may  receive 
money  on  loan,  either  from  its  members  or  others,  to  any  amount  so  authorised. 

5.  If  it  has  any  withdrawable  share  capital  it  may  not  carry  on  banking, 
but  may  take  deposits,  within  any  limits  fixed  by  its  rules,  in  sums  not  exceeding 
lOs.  in  any  one  payment,  or  £20  for  any  one  depositor,  payable  at  not  less  than 
two  clear  days'  notice. 

6.  It  may  make  loans  to  its  members  on  real  or  personal  security ;  and  may 
invest  on  the  security  of  other  societies  or  companies,  or  in  any  except  those 
where  liability  is  unlimited. 

7.  It  may  make  provision  in  its  rules  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
members  and  the  society  or  any  officer  thereof,  and  any  decision  given  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  stated  in  the  rules  is  binding  on  all  parties  to 
the  dispute,  and  is  not  removable  into  any  court  of  law. 

8.  If  the  number  of  its  shares  is  not  limited,  either  by  its  rules  or  its  practice, 
it  is  not  chargeable  with  income  tax  on  the  profits  of  its  business. 

9.  It  can,  in  the  way  provided  by  the  Act,  amalgamate  with  or  take  over 
the  business  of  any  other  society,  or  convert  itself  into  a  company. 

10.  It  can  determine  the  way  in  which  disputes  between  the  society  and  its 
officers  or  members  shall  be  settled. 

11.  It  can  dissolve  itself,  either  by  an  instrument  of  dissolution  signed  by 
three-fourths  of  its  members,  or  by  a  resolution  passed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  at 
a  special  general  meeting,  of  which  there  are  two  forms — (A)  purely  voluntary, 
when  the  resolution  requires  confirmation  at  a  second  meeting;  (B)  on  account 
of  debts,  when  one  meeting  is  sufficient.  In  such  a  winding  up  hostile 
proceedings  to  seize  the  property  can  be  stayed. 

HI.  RighU  of  Members  (see  also  IV.,  4,  6,  6)— 

1.  They  cannot  be  sued  individually  for  the  debts  of  the  society,  nor  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  towards  them  than  the  sum  remaining  unpaid  on  any  shares 
which  they  have  either  expressly  agreed  to  take  or  treated  as  their  property,  or 
which  the  rules  authorise  to  be  so  treated. 

2.  If  they  transfer  or  vnthdraw  their  shares,  they  cannot  be  made  liable  for 
any  debts  contracted  subsequently,  nor  for  those  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  or  withdrawal,  unless  the  other  assets  are  insufficient  to  pay  them. 
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8.  PwwMiB  not  oudtr  Um  m*  of  16  ymn  may  htnniM  m— hiw,  and  Itfidly 
do  any  aoU  whieh  Ihay  eoold  do  U  of  full  afo,  oioapl  koldlBf  ftoy  oOeo. 

4.  An  indivlduA)  or  oomiMuiy  nuij  hold  Mijvmmbor  of  ahAfM  allowvd  by  Ibo 
nile«,  uol  etoflodinc  Iho  oominAl  valoo  of  £900,  sod  utj  MRouot  w  ttUow^d  m 
a  loiMi.    A  looioly  nwjr  bold  any  iiumbor  of  •b«re«. 

ft.  A  mombttr  may  nomiiuiU  up  to  £100  of  bU  holding  in  ibo  tociolj. 
whvtbor  in  thMw,  loan*,  or  dopociu,  by  %  writing  rooordod  by  it,  and  may 
rsvoko  ibo  nomination  of  any  p«r»oni  to  tako  ibii  inveaimani  at  bit  daath; 
and  if  be  diaa  inleataie,  without  having  mada  any  aubaiating  nomination.  ib« 
oommiitee  of  maoagamaat  of  iba  tooiaty  ara  obargad  with  Uia  adminiattmlioo 
of  the  fund ;  subjaol  to  i|thar  oaaa  to  a  notioa  to  ba  givan  to  iba  Coramiarioaon 
of  Inland  Koranaa  wbmavar  iba  aum  to  daalt  with  aieaada  £80. 

6.  Tha  mombert  may  obtain  an  inquiry  into  the  position  of  the  toeiaty  by 
application  to  the  Regiatrur 

/>'.  DuiUi  of  a  IUg%$Ur§d  SocUly— 

1.  It  must  baTo  a  ragittarad  of&oe,  and  Iceep  itc  name  paintod  or  angraTod 
outaide,  and  give  due  notice  of  any  change  to  the  Ragiatrar. 

9.  It  must  have  a  aaal  on  which  its  name  is  engraved. 

tor  at  laaat  onoe  a  year, 
and  keep  a  copy  of  tta  laat  balance  sheet  and  the  auditor's  report  constantly  nung 
up  in  its  registered  of&oa. 

4.  It  must  make  to  the  Registrar,  before  the  81st  of  March  in  eveiY  rear,  a 
return  o(  its  busineaa  during  the  vear  previous,  and  supply  a  copy  of  Its  laat 
returns  gratis  to  every  member  and  person  interested  in  its  funds  on  application. 

5.  I  once  at  least  in  ev« '  years,  make  out  and  send  to  the 
R4'g  ^  with  the  Annual  K  :he  year,  a  special  return  showing 
the  iiouiMig  ot  e»ch  ponwo  in  the  ^oiii-iv  ^whether  in  snares  or  loans)  at  iba 
date  to  which  the  8aid  Annual  Return  is  made  out. 

6.  It  must  allow  any  member  or  peraon  intaraated  in  its  funds  to  intact  bia 
own  account  and  the  book  containing  the  names  of  the  mambera. 

7.  It  must  supply  a  copy  of  its  rules  to  every  peraon  on  demand,  at  a  prioa 
not  exceeding  one  snilling. 

8.  If  it  carries  on  banking,  it  moat  make  out  in  Febniary  and  August  in 
every  year,  and  keep  hung  up  in  its  ragiataxad  offioa,  a  ratom,  in  a  form 

Sraaoribed  by  the  Act :  and  it  has  also  to  make  a  rainra  avary  Febniary  to  iba 
tamp  Of&ce  under  the  Banking  Act. 

The  non-obeervanoa  by  a  aooiety  of  tbeaa  dutiea  aTpnaas  it  and  lia  oAoait  to 
penalties  varying  from  £1  to  £S0,  wbich  are  in  aoma  eaaaa  comulativa  for  avary 
week  during  wbich  iba  naglaot  laata. 
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l*re^hnt  of  the  ('o-o/)rrativr  Wholesale  Societif  TAuiited. 


iinportai 

fullv  for 


The  Late  John  ShilHto,  J.P..  F.R.G.S.. 

President  of  the  Cooperat'we  Wholesale  Society. 

BT  WILLUM  MAXWELL,  J.P., 

PftHtni  of  tk4  Inttrncttonal  CooptraUv0  AU*«ne4  Mnd  **t*T§td4m( of  lA« 

HcotUsh  Co-op0rnUv0  WkoUmU  Society. 

So.  when  •  coua  man  mem. 

For  jomn  bojood  his  kon 
Tl.^  ligbl  ho  UftVM  bobind 
ilU  on  tbo  poth  o(  men. 

TW  I..N  1 1  ) eoTb  ago  (in  1896)  it  was  the  present  wnier  s  sad 
duty  to  write  a  memoir  of  the  late  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell  for 
the  C.W.S.  Annual  of  1896.  Mr.  MitcheU  had  filled  the 
{)re8identi{il  chair  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  with 
lODOur  and  dignity  for  twenty  years.  By  a  singular  coincidence 
his  eminent  succfiisor  and  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Shillito,  occupied 
the  same  high  office  for  almost  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
tnt  position  was  held  by  those  two  great  and  good  men  for 
forty  years  in  the  first  hail  century  of  our  great  organisation's 
existence. 

In  June,  1874,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  appointed  chainnan,  and 
pnsHo<l  away  in  March,  1895.  He  left  a  great  Toid  in  the 
co-oporntivo  world  that  was  recognised  by  all  as  most  difficult  to 
fill.  Ml  Shillito,  who  was  a  great  admirer  and  friend  of  the  late 
chainnan.  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  fill  the 
office  of  his  lat«  friend.  It  was  a  happy  choice;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  place  on  record  that  the  appointment  was  msde  on  the  motion 
of  the  present  esteemed  president,  Mr.  T.  Tweddell.  who  was  in 
close  friendship  with  botn  of  his  predecessors. 

Memoirs  or  biographies  of  eminent  men  are  often  prefaced 
with  a  slowing  description  of  the  greatness  of  the  anoeetors  of  the 
deceased.  In  fact*  some  hare  more  to  say  about  the  anceetry 
than  about  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  In  the  preeeni  case  the 
ancestral  deeds  and  virtues  will  not  overshadow  or  dim  the  lustie 
of  the  useful  and  beautiful  life  of  our  subject. 

Honour  and  thama  from  do  oooditioo  Hm; 
Aet  well  your  pari— 4h««  all  Ibo  honour  lie*. 

The  most  practical  and  trusted  leaders  of  ooK>peration  up  to  the 
present  time  nave  been  men  of  the  P^pl^  I  men  who  have  been 
familiar  and  in  touch  with  all  the  diincultiee  and  triab  that  assail 
the  worker. 
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But  the  poeition  of  the  workers,  say,  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago,  was  of  so  despairing  a  nature  as  to  appeal  to  the 
thinking  and  sympathetic,  not  only  of  the  workers  themselves, 
but  of  every  class  of  the  community.  Fierce  opposition  was 
raised  against  every  measure  that  had  for  its  object  the  uplifting 
of  the  worker — mentally,  materially,  and,  we  might  say,  morally. 
For  although  the  people  were  not  without  sturdy  champions, 
who  voiced  the  grievances  of  the  masses  in  Parliament,  progress 
was  slow.  But,  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  few  good  men,  the 
Legislature  gradually  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  giving  more 
attention  to  the  lives  of  the  people  which  it  had  so  lone  neglected, 
and  had  also  so  often  opposed  any  proposal  for  reform.  The 
workers  also  began  to  awaken  to  their  own  interests.  Schemes 
innumerable  were  advocated  to  make  the  life  of  the  worker  more 
tolerable.  Most  of  these  schemes  were  frowned  at  and  openly 
opposed  by  many  of  the  governing  classes. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  our  late  leader  first  saw 
the  hght.  John  Shillito  was  born  on  January  19th,  1832,  at 
Upper  Brear,  Northowram,  near  Halifax.  His  parents,  George 
and  Jane  Shillito,  were  humble  working  folk.  His  father  was 
a  farm  labourer  to  Mr.  George  Robinson,  card  clothing  manu- 
facturer, of  Lower  Brear.  John  Shillito  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
inherited  from  his  parents  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution.  He 
used  to  say,  in  after  years,  "it  was  his  only  inheritance,  and  he 
was  grateful  for  it."  While  still  a  child  he  was  sent  to  a  dame's 
school  in  the  village  for  a  very  short  time.  It  was  part  of  the 
curriculum  that,  whatever  else  was  learnt,  every  scholar  (boy  and 
girl)  must  learn  to  knit  stockings.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was 
six  years  of  age  John  Shillito  was  an  expert  at  knitting.  His 
schooldays  were  over  at  this  infantile  age. 

For  the  next  two  years  he  was  kept  at  home  to  assist  his 
mother  in  hand  card  setting.  When  eight  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  fields  to  help  his  father  with  farm  and  garden  work. 
It  was  here  that  this  keen  and  observant  boy  first  took  an  interest 
in  the  great  book  of  Nature  that  was  such  a  delight  to  him  in  after 
years.  Agriculture  and  horticulture  remained  favourite  studies 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  His  love  of  animals,  birds, 
and  insects  drew  him  to  the  study  of  their  habits,  and  in  a  rough- 
and-ready  way  at  this  early  age  he  became  famihar  with  the  names 
and  habits  of  all  the  hving  things  that  frequented  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  the  locality. 

The  formation  of  rocks,  the  different  soils,  the  effect  of 
temperature,  and  rainfall  were  problems  he  could  not  solve,  nor 
could  his  many  questions  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  those 
around  him.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  if  opportunity  offered 
itself  he  would  make  an  effort  to  solve  the  many  problems  of 
Nature  with  which  he  was  then  surrounded.    During  this  time  he 
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Sreaily  improved  hit  elameotory  education  by  cloee  ttudy  after 
is  hiird  dsy'i  work  in  the  fields. 

When  he  wm  fourteen  years  of  sge  it  was  decided  by  his 
parents  that  he  should  leave  hia  occupation  of  farm  labourer  and 
learn  a  trade.  Uia  father  wisely  refused  to  have  his  son  go 
through  the  drudoery  that  had  been  hia  lot.  One  can  undaratttod 
that  tne  proposed  ohanfle  would  not  be  very  aoceplabla  to  the 
boy.  seeing  thst  his  chief  delight  wss  in  studying  the  great 
vart(?ty  of  questions  presented  to  him  in  the  field  end  garden.  He 
Haid  iiiinttelf  in  after  years  **  that  it  waa  strenuous  work,  but  he 
loved  it  passioostely/*  and  the  impreas  of  this  outdoor  life  remained 
with  tiim  to  the  end  of  his  dAys.  He  worked  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  and  his  wages  were  two  shillings  per 
week.  His  opportunities  and  time  for  reading  could  not  be  great, 
vet  by  this  time  he  had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  our  beat 
books,  especially  those  dealing  witn  natural  history  and  botany. 
Such  was  the  boyhood  of  the  man  who  in  later  years  wss  honoured 
and  respected  by  men  of  all  daases  in  all  countries. 

A  deep  impression  was  msde  on  his  mind  regarding  the 
treatment  and  position  of  the  workers,  both  in  field  and  factory. 
Hia  sympathetic  nature  revolted  at  the  sufferings  of  boys  snd  gins 
of  his  own  sge  in  fsctories  and  coalmines.  In  the  immeoiate 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax  children  of  both  sexes  worked  in  the 
mines,  their  s^  being  from  six  to  sixteen.  Almost  naked,  they 
worked  sometunes  sixteen  hours  per  dsy.  The  evkienoe  given 
before  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Commission  in  1843  waa  aimply 
appalling.  John  Shillito  knew  many  of  these  Tiotims  of  svance. 
He  listened  to  their  terrible  tales  of  woe.  He  waa  unable  to  do 
anything  for  them,  except  to  extend  his  sympathy  and  condemn 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  system  snd  the  men  that  caused  so 
much  suffering  and  misery.  No  one  who  wss  familiar  with  Mr. 
Shillito  in  his  later  years  but  could  see  that  the  soenee  of 
poverty  and  suffering  with  which  he  hsd  been  brou^t  into 
contact  in  earlv  life  had  been  the  meana  of  moukhng  that 
beautiful  sympathetic  character  for  the  workers  which  distinguished 
him  through  life. 

Those  of  my  resdera  who  are  familiar  with  the  histoty  of 
Halifax  Industrial  Co-operative  Society  must  have  beeo  teuck 
with  the  character  and  opinions  of  its  pioneers.  Many  of  them 
were  still  talking  of  the  seven  points  of  tne  Chsrter,  for  they  were 
either  Chartists  or  the  sons  of  Chartists.  But  on  the  other  aide  of 
tlie  Pennine  Hilla,  which  divides  Lancaahirs  from  Torkahira,  a 
now  social  movement  wss  being  mooted  and  had  arrested  the  atteo« 
tion  of  the  old  Chartiats.  A  namphlet,  called  Tht  RtcolUctions  of 
an  Old  Chartist,  written  bv  Benjamin  Wilson,  one  of  the  Halifax 
pioneers,  throws  considersMe  light  on  the  position  of  the  workers 
m  1842,  when  what  were  called  the  Plug  Biota  took  place  al 
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Halifax  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Shillito  was  then  a  boy  of  ten  years 
of  age,  and  remembered  distinctly  the  physical  force  party  and 
the  military  coming  into  conflict  on  the  site  where  the  imposing 
buildings  of  the  Halifax  Industrial  Society  now  stand. 

It  was  in  1846  that  John  Shillito  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father's  employer,  Mr.  G.  Robinson,  as  a  small  wire  drawer.  His 
record  while  an  apprentice  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 
His  intelligence,  punctuality,  and  close  application  to  duty  won 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow- workers  and  the  good  opinion  of  his 
employers.  His  apprenticeship  was  a  time  of  great  difficulty  and 
distress.  His  wages  were  small  and  quite  inadequate  to  meet  his 
ardent  desire  for  education  and  the  possession  of  certain  books 
which  he  required  to  carry  on  his  self-imposed  studies ;  add  to  this 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  brought  the  care  of  the  family  upon 
his  young  shoulders.  His  courage  never  failed  amidst  his  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements.  He  shared  the  littlfe  he  had 
with  his  mother  and  the  family,  but  he  still  pursued  his  much- 
loved  studies  without  a  helping  hand  or  an  encouraging  word  from 
anyone.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  firm  he  served  necessitated  his 
finishing  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  John  Wright,  Hightown, 
Cleckheaton. 

Mr.  Shillito,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  career,  showed  he 
was  no  ordinary  yo\ing  man.  He  had  no  sooner  completed  his 
apprenticeship  than  he  was  appointed  foreman  in  the  wire-drawing 
department  of  Messrs.  Gaukroger  Bros.  Now  began  that 
persistent  self-education  which  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
after  years.  He  was  able  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  local 
scientific  professors  after  his  day's  work  was  over.  He  bought 
or  borrowed  the  works  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  Lyell, 
Spencer,  and  many  others  of  our  best  authors,  which  he  studied 
with  great  delight.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  his  savings  at 
this  time  were  all  spent  on  his  favourite  books.  At  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  he  was  to  be  found  attending  many  of  the  evening 
classes.  Geology  specially  attracted  his  attention.  He  spent 
every  hour  he  could  spare  in  exploring  the  hills  and  dales  around 
Hahfax  for  many  miles,  examining  with  care  the  geological 
formations  and  comparing  them  with  the  data  he  had  got  either 
in  the  classroom  or  from  some  of  the  standard  works.  The 
geological  collection  which  he  accumulated  (now  to  be  seen  at 
Holyoake  House)  was  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but 
notably  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  On  Saturday  afternoons, 
or  on  his  very  infrequent  holidays,  armed  with  his  geological 
hammer,  his  microscope,  and  some  text-book  on  the  science,  he 
would  roam  for  many  miles  in  search  of  some  specimen  that  would 
prove  or  disprove  some  historical  theory  of  the  locality.  In  time 
he  became  acquainted  with  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
who    shared    his    enthusiastic    temperament.       With    them    he 
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«xchtttiged  tpecitiiens,  and  thuii  added  to  the  VAn«t%'  of  hk 
coUecitoi). 

I*hyiiic«l  geogrmphy  griMtn    n. 
Htiiily  tikis  VMt  subject  with  his  i 
UM    remember    with    pleasure    hi^ 
Himalsyss  or  the   Andes — their   ; 
lurtv     Suddenly  ho  would  turn  t<» 
tiiL*  gitint  ranges  of  Asia  and   Air 

world   hi*  wruild   tnioo  from  t:  ti 

and    South    roU***.     ind   tho   (  u» 

attention  of  sck  ih.  had  bis  close  suemion. 

The    numerous    •.,....:  n     m^kmUs    were    earefuily 

examined  and  noted.     '  His  could  reproduce. 

with   charming   oJeamess   ana u .    ...its   snd    figures   of 

)>>KODe  elTorts  on  the  part  of  science  to  solve  some  of  Nature's 

' '    ns.     One  of  his  friends  remarked  once,  on  hearing  Mr. 
discuss  Sir  John  Franklin's  Isst  expedition  to  the  North 
lY'ie:    '  Mr.  Shilltto.  you  must  have  been  s  scientific  member  of 
Sir  John's  stAf!  who  has  niysteriouHly  sunivod." 

Climatic  influences  were  also  a  favourite  study,  no  matter 
whether  it  was  Asis,  Africa,  America,  or  some  of  the  mors  distent 
parts  of  Europe  that  were  under  discussion.  He  was  always  able 
to   give   you    the    average   temperature   and    *-••-'•-><-    the   most 

f>revalent  winds  and  their  seneral  effect  on  t  ice  of  the 

and.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  study  the  histcr\'  and  haniis  ot  the  people 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  Tneir  diseases  and  probeble 
causes,  their  temperaments,  their  cre^niB.  and  mndee  of  government 
were  sU  subjects  he  spoke  on.  ^ving  from  nw^mory  quotstions 
from  aomp  of  our  most  n  '  vellers.     1  rtgstone's  wock 

in  Africa  gave  him  great  i  ;md  thr  <;  Kindly  mHhods 

of  dealing  with  the  natives  swuied  t<'     i  !"    >  lu  Mr.   "  i^ 

being  the  proper  wjiv  tr.  iipproach  any  j;  ;:•.<•  mcf.     ^'  is 

giving  much  tno  .  to  the  v     i  •  .     -     '  m 

other  countries.  :.■.     .^ot  how  lu.iLi.  a.i>  :•.  .  .  :.»s 

own  country  before  the  masses  could  rcAch  their  true  socisl 
position.  Few  men  put  more  v»1""  "  .-i..- .t;....  mwl  ],..  t.M>k 
ivt-ry  npportunitv  of  impressing  w  -»f 

Hiudying  some  of  the  sciences,     lii*  i«  wuuiu  !i«e 

the  world  with  new  eyes,  how  thfv  W(  i»ew  in  the 

rocks,   and  how  the  grrat  K    '      '   ^  t>  new 

vistns  that  would  kp<*f)  th<>m  le  end 

^        Bros,    was 
1.       He    was    placed    over    many    old    and 

i\|.. ).  but  his  honesty  of  purpose.   mtelliAeoce, 

and  kindlv  «  won  thi*  estt^m  of  the  few  whr*  looked  with 

^....M.  1...1,-  t  tv...  vromolion  of  one  whom  th**y  thought 
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was  an  inexperienced  youth.  His  employers  had  every  confidence 
in  him,  and  in  many  ways  showed  how  much  they  valued  his 
services. 

In  1866,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  married 
Prances,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Sykes,  Harley  Head, 
Lightcliff.  His  home  was  comfortable,  peaceful,  and  happy.  The 
family  in  time  consisted  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  One 
daughter  died  in  infancy,  the  remainder  of  the  family  are  with  Us 
to-day.  Mr.  Shillito  was  now  in  a  position  to  follow  his  much- 
loved  studies  under  much  better  conditions.  His  library  increased, 
his  friends  recognised  his  ever-growing  and  expanding  ability.  He 
was  now  consulted  on  many  subjects  that  disturbed  the  minds  of 
men  who,  like  himself,  took  an  interest  in  science.  His  information 
was  always  at  the  service  of  the  younger  students,  and  many  to-day 
in  good  positions  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  assistance  they 
received  from  the  self-taught  John  Shillito. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  old  Chartists  of 
Halifax  had  heard  of  Rochdale's  efforts  in  co-operation.  Halifax 
had  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  follow  their  example, 
but  it  was  not  till  1851  that  the  present  successful  organisation 
was  brought  into  full  life  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Shillito  had  many 
friends  who  had  become  members  of  the  society,  and,  having 
studied  the  principles  of  co-operation,  he  saw  in  it  a  hope  for  the 
workers  at  last  through  the  power  of  unity.  Robert  Owen's  work 
was  famihar  to  him,  and  to  his  last  day  he  kept  quoting  Owen  and 
describing  the  social  miracles  worked  out  by  him  at  New  Lanark. 
Being  convinced  that  co-operation,  if  properly  organised,  was  the 
workers'  hope  of  the  future,  his  next  step  was  to  throw  himself 
enthusiastically  into  the  work,  not  as  a  passive  member  who  waits 
only  for  its  monetary  benefits,  but  as  a  propagandist  who  had  a 
message  for  his  fellows.  He  became  a  member  of  Halifax 
Industrial  Co-operative  Society  in  1861,  and  from  that  moment 
till  his  end  came,  the  movement  got  of  his  best,  both  in  thought 
and  action. 

His  employment  was  now  remunerative,  which  allowed  him 
to  secure  many  comforts  denied  to  those  around  him.  He  bought 
at  this  time  some  of  his  most  expensive  and  rare  books. 
Carlyle  had  before  this  appeared  on  the  literary  horizon.  Mr. 
Shillito  followed  the  thoughts  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  with 
eagerness,  and  quoted  passage  after  passage  to  his  fellow- 
workmen.  His  mind  by  this  time  was  extremely  well  stored 
with  most  useful  information  from  his  long  and  continuous  study 
of  science  and  literature.  Astronomy  received  much  attention. 
and  politics  was  a  kind  of  serious  recreation  to  him.  His 
fellow-workmen  looked  up  to  him  as  a  kind  of  encyclopedia,  while 
his  employers  always  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  but 
they  did  not  share  his  enthusiasm  for  science,  or  evon  ordinary 
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•duoation.  Ho  could  always  gi?a  ibem  a  courteous  and  logical 
reason  (or  .instance  or  incident  in  which  the^  might  be 

interesUnl.  .ly  of  geology  had  lad  him  to  inquire  into  the 

nature  ^  and  their  manufacturu  into  useful  artidea.     EU 

thua  bcc^...^  . .  the  greateat  value  to  his  einpluyers,  who  were  mors 
interested  in  results  than  the  causes  that  led  up  to  them. 

Thus  We  manhood  fuUv  armed  with  knowledge 

of  an  exce{  .  placed  him  far  ahead  of  his  fellow- 

workmen,  aiki  ultio  of  many  of  the  employing  class.  Still  his 
insatiable  dosirr  for  infonnntion  wan  ever  with  him.  A  lecture 
on  some  st  it  town  he  could  not  resist 

sttending.     \  -re  his  friends  snd  assoeistes; 

he  was  alao  in  correspondence  with  many  outside  his  own  locality. 

But  the  social  yearning  of  his  nature  had  also  to  be  satiafied. 
Although  in  comfortable  circumstances  himself,  his  sympsthetic 
nature  went  out  to  the  workers  everywhere.  He  saw  litUe  hope 
of  social  improvement  except  through  their  own  unity  of  interests. 
His  fre<^uent  appearances  at  conferences,  where  he  expressed  his 
views  -with  clearness  and  sound  judgment,  soon  made  him  popular 
among  the  coH>perator8  of  Yorki^ire. 

A  vacancy  occurring  at  this  time  on  the  Coiiiiiiiui'«-  ui  ihe 
C.W.S..  HaUfax  Society  nominated  Mr.  Shillito,  with  the  reeult 
that  he  was  elected,  and  joined  the  Board  of  Directors  in  1870. 
He  appreciated  this  appointment  very  highly,  as  it  unmistakably 
showea  the  confidence  and  respect  in  which  he  wss  held  by  his 
fellow-co-operators . 

At  the  time  of  wnioh  we  write  the  C.W.S.  Board  held  its 
meetings  in  the  evenings,  as  the  members  were  sll  employed  in  the 
daytime.  The  great  difficulty  soon  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Shillito 
of  attempting  to  attend  to  his  dsily  duties  (from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.). 
travel  to  Manchester,  sttend  s  Board  meeting,  and  then  find  his 
way  back  to  Halifax  the  ssme  evening.  It  could  not  be  done ;  so, 
in  1871.  he  reluctantly  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Wholesale  Board. 
The  abort  time  he  served  st  the  C.W.S.  greatly  increased  his 
enthusiaam  for  the  movement.  He  now  aaw  more  oleariv  the 
poaaibilities  of  the  future,  snd  felt,  he  said  st  the  tame,  "  thst  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  intelligent  development  till  co-operation 
would  control  much  of  England's  industry." 

The  history  of  the  Halifax  Industrial  Co-operative  Society. 
while  most  interesting  from  its  very  inception,  b  scarcely  part  of 
our  work  here,  nor  would  it  serve  anv  good  purpoee  to  cntioise  the 
policy  that  led  to  conaiderable  trouble  in  its  early  days;  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  it  has  produced  some  of  our  most  earnest  snd 
useful  co-operators.  In  lb48  Mr.  Holyoake  aaid  *'  that  co-opera- 
tion which  had  twice  exiated  in  HaUfax  had  died  a  natural 
dent^'      T^  was  not  only  dead,  it  wae  despised.*'    The  enterprise 
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and  inteUigence  of  the  men  of  Halifax  have  now  resuscitated 
oo-operation  from  the  dead  and  despised,  and  placed  it  in  a  position 
which  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  whole  movement. 

It  was  among  the  resurrectionists  that  John  Shillito  found 
himself  when  he  became  a  co-operator.  From  the  moment  he 
became  a  member  of  the  society  he  took  an  active  interest  in  its 
affairs,  punctually  attending  all  the  meetings  and  giving  his 
opinions  on  its  administration.  His  intelligence  and  sound  advice 
struck  the  members  with  admiration,  as  he  was  never  captious  or 
pessimistic,  and  his  criticisms  were  always  courteous  and  logical. 
He  spoke  with  knowledge  on  many  subjects  that  were  formerly 
left  to  special  experts,  eulogising  the  power  of  co-operation,  if 
the  memoers  had  only  faith  in  themselves.  The  members  were 
drawn  unconsciously  towards  this  young  man,  not  by  eloquent 
oratory,  but  by  his  strong  commonsense,  expressed  in  quiet  and 
homely  phrases. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  co-operative  career  he  was 
marked  out  as  a  leader,  and  while  he  was  rather  of  a  modest  and 
retiring  nature  his  ability  and  great  fund  of  information,  sterling 
character,  and  genial  manner  soon  made  him  so  popular  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  desire  of  his  fellow-members  to  place  him  on 
the  directorate  of  the  society.  From  that  moment  his  adminis- 
trative abilities  were  recognised  and  appreciated.  His  power  was 
felt  in  the  boardroom,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  safe  guide 
in  all  matters  requiring  delicate  handling.  He  made  no  enemies, 
was  no  partisan,  and  detested  intrigue.  The  best  interest  of  the 
whole  society  was  the  basis  of  his  policy.  The  resolutions  which 
he  proposed  were  marked  by  careful  thought  and  intelligent 
reflection;  caution  was  his  watchword,  while  he  never  lost  sight  of 
progress.  Some  of  his  fellow-directors  could  not  always  follow 
his  close  reasoning,  but  they  trusted  his  honesty  of  purpose  and 
greater  intelligence.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  and  opportunity 
till  he  was  appointed  vice-president.  Suave  and  kindly  to  all, 
just  in  all  his  dealings,  patient  and  calm  with  the  captious,  John 
Shillito  was  truly  a  strong  man  to  lean  upon. 

By  the  year  1876  Halifax  Society  found  itself  in  troubled 
waters.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  some  of  their  investments  had 
gone  wrong,  amongst  them  a  heavy  loss  incurred  by  the  failure  of 
the  Ousebum  engine  works.  When  the  directors  met  the  members 
it  seems  that  amone  the  proposals  made  to  establish  confidence  was 
a  suggestion  that  tne  profits  should  be  taken  to  redeem  the  losses 
that  had  been  made.  Mr.  Shillito  was  not  of  that  opinion,  and  at 
once  proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  take  the  profit  of  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  losses  of  the 
shareholders.  He  said  it  was  asked  that  the  society  should  not 
pay  any  profit  till  the  losses  were  made  up.  Profits  had  made  the 
society,  and  that  by  continuing  paying  the  profit  they  would  retain 
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Um  trade  by  which  Ibcy  bad  lived  and  by  which  the}*  would  again 
thrive. 

The  reedution  waa  adopted  unanimously. 

The  value  of  the  aharee  waa  written  down,  and  locne  other 
little  aaortfioea  aoon  brought  peace  and  proaperity  to  the  Halifai 
Society. 

As  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Shillito  waa  a  keen  advocate  for 
0OK>perative  education,  and  he  waa  appointed  on  a  amall  committee 
to  oonaider  facilitiea  whereby  a  library  and  reading-room  could  be 
ivlnrt^.  This  waa  con^ial  work,  and  he  soon  had  a  report 
pM  >^(  !itod   to  the  committee,   which   waa  the  beginning-  of  the 

<Mi       -!  efforts  of  the  society.     He  did  not  confine  his  efforts 

u  only,   but  willingly   attended  meetings   in  the  neigh- 

bouring viiia<:i-^.  kti(l  delivered  addresses  in  all  kinds  of  unsuitable 
places.  Till  .':>  Mugs  were  generally  anticipatory  of  opening  s 
branch  in  tl..  1  <  ility.  The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  ovenxme 
in  plantii.^  bi.iiu  :.•  h  may  be  gathered  from  the  following:  — 

A  braneh  wm  to  b«  op«Md  m%  Soutbowrain,  and  a  maetiiig  wm  to  be  bdd 
*l  wbich  Mr.  Sbillito  wum  to  dolivor  uii  Mldren,  but  brivat4s  inttfaat  nrniUMlilit 
ttodf  to  ttroDfly  u .  >a  of  oo<of  it  all  th«<  suitable 

rooms  wera  rsfiMe^l  l>aMd  maft.  nng  tbe  Churcb  ol 

Bnglaod  aehool  and  tliu  Weale>au  school.  Tbe  couiuiittoe,  bowoTer,  vera 
dolennioed  to  bold  the  meeiiog,  and  tberefore  arranged  thmt  it  ahould  be  baM 
tn  the  Sbooldar  of  Mutton  Inn.  wbiob  waa  noi  at  all  to  ibotr  liking.  However, 
aboul  ooa  hundred  aat  down,  to  tea,  after  which  the  maetin|  waa  held,  the  foon 
being  crowded.  Mr.  Shillito,  in  hia  addreaa.  made  aood  uee  of  tlie  footiab 
tactiea  of  the  npboldera  of  priTato  intereate,  and  carried  hia  audience  with  him 
in  favour  of  eo«operati<m. 

We  find  him  at  district  conferences  continually  reminding  his 
hearers  of  the  possibilities  of  the  movement.  He  strongly 
advocated  the  keeping  of  co-operative  capital  within  the  movement, 
and  suggested  the  starting  of  a  blanket  factory  in  the  Calder  Vale. 
But  he  also  reminded  his  audience  that  ^before  beginning  any 
productive  concern,  a  thorough  commercial  knowledge  ahould  be 
acquired,  and  that  such  undertakings  should  not  be  started  merely 
to  produce  large  dividends,  but  raibar  as  a  mesne  to  raise  the  tone 
of  commercial  morality  and  improve  the  lot  of  the  vrorkers.  He 
never  failed  to  point  out  that  a  higher  educational  standpoint 
should  be  aimed  at  if  productive  co-operation  waa  to  be  a  suooees. 
He  waa  a  stronff  supporter  of  the  proposal  whereby  the  Whcdessle 
Society  ahould  De  tne  banker  of  the  movement.  He  also  pressed 
his  views  on  all  the  conferences  ihsl  the  existing  co-operative  com 
mills  should  be  federated.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  Uve  k»ff 
enough  to  see  most  of  these  sugsestions  carried  into  nrsdace  sod 
succees  through  the  infiuence  snd  enterprise  of  the  C.W.S. 

The  banking  department  of  the  Wholesale  Society  has  become 
one  of  the  many  marveb  of  oo-opermtion.  The  com  milla,  one  by 
one.  have  aeen  it  to  their  interest  and  that  of  the  movement  to 
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become  one  great  federation  in  the  G.W.S.  Thus,  Mr.  Shillito 
had  the  rare  pleasure  in  his  later  years  of  not  only  seeing  his  early 
suggestions  carried  into  practice,  but  to  preside  over  their 
successful  realisation. 

Away  back  in  1873  he  delivered  a  characteristic  address  at  a 
Sowerby  Bridge  conference  that  is  worth  referring  to.     He  said : 

There  were  two  things  that  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  namely,  education  and 
co-operation.  They  needed  co-operative  knowledge  in  order  to  encourage  prudent 
and  oommerctal  habits;  co-operative  benefits  could  not  then  drift  into  private 
hands.  At  present  the  members  ran  too  much  after  high  dividends,  and  were 
inclined  too  much  to  speculation.  Committees  did  not  do  all  that  was  expected 
of  them  .when  they  confined  their  entire  attention  to  distribution.  They  ought 
to  lay  themselves  out  with  other  societies  to  enter  the  field  of  production,  and 
thus  attain  for  their  members  the  full  advantages  of  co-operation,  and  (or  this 
purpose  they  must  acquire  a  higher  standard  of  education.  He  concluded  by 
•aying  that  they  must  push  co-operative  enlightenment  among  their  members. 
If  they  remained  in  ignorance  failure  would  be  the  result. 

He  then  moved: — 

That  the  delegates  present  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  propagate  more  extensively  the  circulation  of  the  Co-operative  Newe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  busy  student  was  never  tired  of  urging 
upon  his  fellows  the  great  necessity  of  acquiring  knowledge  if  they 
would  hope  to  succeed  in  their  co-operative  eftorts.  When  we 
consider  that  the  opinions  expressed  above  were  uttered  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  we  must  feel  that  we  have  no  ordinary 
man  to  deal  with.  At  that  time,  while  the  Wholesale  Society  was 
still  in  its  infancy,  John  Shillito  was  picturing  the  possibilities  of 
co-operation  if  the  societies  throughout  the  country  would  only 
unite.  He  saw  in  the  future  a  great  upUfting  of  the  people 
through  education  and  co-operation. 

In  1874  the  Co-operative  Congress  was  held  in  Halifax,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brassey  bein^  chairman,  who  also  delivered  the  inaugural 
address.  All  the  leading  men  of  the  movement  of  that  day  were 
in  attendance.  Mr.  Shillito  derived  great  pleasure  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  recognised  leaders,  and  he  remained  on  friendly 
terms  with  them  all  while  life  endured.  He  modestly  replied  for 
Halifax  Society  for  entertaining  the  Congress.  Messrs.  Brassey, 
E.  V.  Neale,  T.  Hughes,  Walter  Morrison,  G.  J.  Holyoake  and 
others  hastened  to  make  his  friendship.  They  were  surprised  that 
this  modest-looking  working  man  had  such  an  inteUigent  grasp  of 
the  problems  that  were  agitating  the  country  at  the  time.  His 
geographical  knowledge  aroused  their  curiosity,  for  he  discussed 
with  accuracy  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  their  products, 
their  mode  of  government,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
people  lived.  Mr.  Holyoake  never  forgot  that  first  conversation 
with  John  Shillito. 

The  Halifax  Congress  increased  (if  that  were  possible)  his 
enthusiasm  for  co-operation.     He  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to 
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nio0t  of  the  oonfereooet,  where  be  wu  elwevt  weloome.  Ue  was 
continually  advoceting  the  oleimt  of  the  Wnolesale  Society.  Al 
thut  early  date  we  find  him  sugffeeling  a  federated  coal  organiaatioo. 
Thin  wa8  a  favourite  theme,  oecauae  few  men  at  tliat  time  had 
studied  with  more  care  the  coal-fields  of  England  than  John 
Shillito.  He  knew  the  carboniferous  system,  eepecielly  of 
Lancaahire  and  Yorkshire,  thoroughly.  He  knew  the  oncoei  of  the 
quantity  produced,  and  was  famuiar  with  the  rewards  of  labour; 
be  also  knew  all  the  risks,  both  to  employer  and  employed. 

He  could,  therefore,  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  middleman, 
or  agent,  intercepted  a  considerable  sum  paid  by  the  conaumer. 
He  ureed  co-operators  to  form  such  an  organisation  as  would  aecure 
a  supply  of  ooel  without  the  intervention  of  an  intermediary. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  proposed  Mississippi  Valley 
scheme.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  nrst  directors  appomted,  his 
idea  being  that  co-operators  ought  to  go  to  the  sources  of  supply. 
His  information  as  regards  area,  iemperature,  possible  produce, 
Ac,  was  freely  ffiven  to  all.  The  result  of  this  venture  is  well 
known  to  all  students  of  co-operative  history. 

In  December,  1883,  Mr.  Shillito  was  again  elected  to  the 
Board  of  the  C.W.S.  By  this  time  the  meetings  of  committee  had 
been  arranged  to  be  held  in  the  daytime,  so  that  Mr.  Shillito  now 
resigned  the  position  he  had  held  for  thirty  years  with  Messrs. 
GauKTOger  to  enable  him  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  work  be 
loved  so  well.  His  employers  and  their  employees  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  their  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Shillito 's  sterling 
chnmcter,  his  fair-mindedness,  ffreat  knowledge,  and  kindly 
crMluit.  They  expressed  their  aeep  regret  at  his  leaving  tfate 
position  where  he  nad  made  himself  highly  respected  by  both 


employer  and  employed.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that  his  many 
virtues  and  accomplishments  fitted  him  for  a  much  higher  position 
than  that  which  he  had  filled  so  worthily  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Shillito.  entered  on  his  new  duties  not  as  a  stranser,  but 
aa  a  well-known  friend  and  keen  supporter  of  the  Wholesde.  He 
waa  regarded  as  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  who  was  poeaeesed  of 
a  fund  of  useful  information  that  would  be  of  great  help  to 
his  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  the  Wholeaale  SooieMr.  His 
pleasant  manner  and  gemal  disposition  soon  won  him  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  his  coUeaguee,  and  he  became  the  fast  friend  of 
the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell. 

.\lthough  these  two  men  differed  on  many  subjects,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  having  but  little  knowledge  of  science,  adopted  most  of 
his  views  without  the  painstaking  study  and  reeearcn  which  Mr. 
Shillito  gave  to  all  subjects  on  which  he  had  formed  an  opinion ; 
still,  on  the  great  subject  which  had  brought  them  together  they 
were  at  one.     Mr.  Mitchell's  l>eautifully  unselfish  character  and 
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blameless  life  attracted  Mr.  Shillito;  while  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
drawD  to  Mr.  ShiUito  because  of  his  wide  and  comprehensive 
views  and  his  kindly  thoughts  for  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

The  C.W.S.  was  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  two  men  like 
these  as  administrators — the  one,  perhaps,  sometimes  impulsive 
and  demonstrative,  the  other  cautious,  reflective,  and  far-seemg. 

While  faithfully  attending  to  his  many  duties  at  the  Wholesale 
Society  he  also  kept  in  close  touch  with  his  own  society  in  Halifax. 
At  the  opening  of  a  new  branch  at  Ovenden  he  addressed  the 
members,  pointing  out  the  duty  of  each  to  purchase  co-operative 
productions.  He  reminded  them  of  the  antagonism  of  the  traders 
of  the  town,  when  they  secretly  assisted  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  society  some  years  previously,  which  was 
averted  by  the  united  loyalty  of  the  members  to  the  principles  of 
co-operation. 

We  find  him  also  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  G.W.b. 
explaining  the  collapse  of  the  Dudley  Productive  Society,  where, 
he  said,  the  Wholesale  Society  had  advanced  £150  to  help  this 
struggling  effort  in  production,  and  when,  later,  it  came  to  grief 
the  Wholesale  Directors  wrote  off  £87  of  this  debt  rather  than 
press  the  workers,  who  were  shareholders,  for  the  whole  balance. 

His  remarks  in  replying  to  questions  regarding  some  of  the 
departments  of  the  Wholesale  soon  impressed  the  delegates 
attending  the  quarterly  meetings  with  his  wisdom  and  tact.  While 
firm,  he  was  always  courteous;  while  conciliatory,  he  was  always 
just.  He  was  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  known  leaders  of 
co-operative  thought  in  the  country,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
trusted. 

His  fellow-townsmen  in  HaHfax,  knowing  his  great  love  for  the 
spread  of  education,  at  the  first  opportunity  elected  him  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Board.  We  nave  evidence  of  the  pleasure 
which  this  appointment  gave  him.  His  great  regret  was  his  want 
of  time,  as  he  decidedly  refused  to  let  anything  come  between  him 
and  his  duties  at  the  Wholesale.  One  can  readily  understand  how 
the  masters  of  the  various  schools  became  at  once  his  warmest 
friends,  for  he  could  discuss  with  them  sciences  and  educational 
subjects  upon  which  few  School  Board  members  cared  to  speak. 

At  present,  when  the  subject  of  getting  to  the  sources  of 
supply  is  being  discussed,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that 
at  the  starting  of  our  tea  department  in  London  by  the  two 
Wholesale  Societies  we  had  in  mind  that  our  next  step  must 
be  to  produce  the  tea — a  policy  that  was  later  carried  out  in 
Ceylon  and  elsewhere.  This  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  late 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  others  over  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Shillito,  and  as  he  grew  in  years  his 
opinion  grew  in  intensity.     But  no  man  knew  better  than  he  the 
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ie«  that  turrouiuM  the  queflion;  and  while,  with  \m 
•Jirectors.  he  favoured  (be  poliey,  be  alio  advocated  the 
Kieatest  caution  in  the  intereet  of  ine  people  wboee  capital  waa  to 
bo  used.  Me  held  that  large  tranaacUona  and  permaoeol  obligationa 
ontorcd  into  in  distent  landa  would  be  moat  diffioalt.  if  not 
irnpoeaible,  to  recall. 

In  1H92  Mr.  Shillito  waa  elect4?d  vice-president  of  the  C.W.^, 
by  his  fellow -directora.    At  one  of  onal  nu'4*ting«,  at  which 

ho   Drfrtidod.   he  nliowod  how  gi  wu8   interested   in  the 

<\i  by  the  v  Someone  had  made 

the    ..........      ......    ,....iuction    l>.    ....     Wholesale    was    a    huyge 

failure."     Mr.    Shillito   kindly,    but   firmly,    rebuked   the   critic. 

pointing  to  the  ^  ' '      t  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which 

shMWt<l  a  profit  H)0  to  £50,000  from  production.     He 

carried  the  meetini;  wiin  mi  in  in  the  proposition  to  start  printing 
works,  and  at  several  other  meetings  be  was  succeeaful  in  inducing 
the  delegates  to  vote  for  the  proposed  printing  works.  .\t  one 
meeting  the  vote  was  352  for  and  394  against.  However,  the 
pn*  '  :irtment  is  now  one  of  the  many  wonders  of  Wholesale 

^)n  :  No  amount  of  opposition  could  daunt  his  brave  spirit 

if  he  was  convinced  he  was  working  in  the  people's  interest. 

We  find  him  telUug  a  C.W.S.  meeting  that  the  Wliolesale  had 
been  awarded  the  highest  mark  of  merit  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition 
for  boots  and  shoes,  yet,  he  remarked,  "  too  many  societies  in  the 
federation  bought  their  goods  elsewhere."  He  now  urged  that  the 
time  h:i  naking  c/  .:  on  a  large  acale,  also 

themak    .  tself.    Hi  is  to  produce  everything 

required  by  the  co-operative  movement.  His  ofien-repeated  regret 
was  that  societies  would  advocate  loyalty  to  co-operative  principlea 
to  their  own  members  and  yet  continue  disloyal  to  tneir  own 
{•i<<<iiu-tions.  Still,  his  optimism  revealed  itself  when  he  said  that 
"  the  most  siuoessful  societies  were  those  which  were  most  loyal 
to  their  own  Wholeaale.  and  they  would  ever  remain  so." 

In  every  forward  step  we  find  him  leading.  He  powerfully  axKi 
succeaafuUy  advocated  half-yearly  stocktaking  instead  of  quarterly, 
shovvitu'  ]u»\v  more  economical  it  would  be.  He  was  foremost  in 
uf;.  formation  of  a  Joint  Propaganda  Committee  (with  the 

Co-<^i'^.4»v<*«i  Union),  which  was  subsequently  formed,  and  of 
which  he  became  chairman. 

.\t  anoti  we  find  him  pleading  with  co-operators  to 

take  up  ag!  ,   and  showing  by  atatiatics  that  Oeimany. 

Normandy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Arsenttne.  and  America  we're 
exerting  great  energy,  which  waa  making  these  countries  sreat 
and  keen  competitors  for  our  markata.  He  was  of  opinion 
th^*  .  ro-operative  aooiety  of  from  9,000  to  3.000  mambera  could 
farm  auooeaafully  of,  say,  about  1.000  acres,  and  they 
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oould  ooDBume  the  whole  of  the  produce  themselves.  His 
enihusiaam  for  agricultural  expansion  in  this  country  caused  him 
to  study  the  productive  powers  of  almost  every  country  in  tlie 
world.  His  famiUarity  with  Board  of  Trade  reports  and  Foreign 
Office  returns  enabled  him  to  quote  with  accuracy  the  amount  of 
wheat,  cotton,  or  tobacco  raised  in  America  per  annum;  so  with 
the  products  of  Africa  and  Asia.  He  continually  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  declining  agricultural  productivity  of  this  country. 
He  examined  its  causes,  and  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  our  land 
laws  would  require  to  be  greatly  reformed,  so  that  the  people 
would  be  attracted  back  to  agricultural  pursuits.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  having  in  early  life  come  in  close  contact  with  the 
miserable  Hfe  of  the  farm  labourer,  and  could  not  blame  him  for 
leaving  the  fields  for  the  already  over-crowded  towns.  Still,  he 
held  strongly  that,  given  proper  conditions,  the  labourer  would 
live  a  happier  and  more  healthful  life  in  the  fields  thp^  >'^^  nr.^^].] 
find  in  the  factories. 

In  1892  Mr.  ShilUto  was  the  recipient  of  many  congratuiatioiis 
on  his  being  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  honour  was 
certainly  none  of  his  seeking;  but  his  upright  character,  his 
outstanding  attainments  in  science,  his  ever-ready  willingness  to 
serve  the  people  had  marked  him  out  as  being  a  most  desirable  man 
to  adorn  the  magisterial  bench.  The  working  men  of  Halifax 
felt  themselves  honoured  by  the  appointment,  for  the  elevation  of 
working  men  to  the  bench  was  a  rare  occurrence  at  that  time. 
The  Halifax  Co-operative  Society  was  highly  gratified  that  one  of 
their  members  had  been  recognised  for  his  attainments  and  good 
work,  and  this  feeling  took  a  practical  form  when  the  society 
entertained  and  presented  Mr.  Shillito  with  a  beautifully 
illuminated  address,  couched  in  the  following  terms:  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  repreRenting  the  co-operators  of  Halifax  and 
neighbourhood,  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  your  appointment  as  a  magistrate 
for  the  important  County  Borough  of  Halifax.  We  recognise  the  very  valuable 
aMistsnce  you  have,  as  a  working  man,  for  a  long  period  given  towards 
promoting  the  principles  of  co-operation,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  great 
esteem  and  regard  for  you  personally,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  appreciation  of 
the  kind  and  courteous  consideration  for  your  fellows  which  has  always  been 
•o  m«rked  a  feature  in  your  dealings  with  them. 

We  hope  long  life  may  be  given  you,  so  that  you  may  continue  your  career 
of  usefulness  and  enjoy  the  honour  so  justly  conferred  upon  you. 

In  his  reply  to  the  many  eulogiums  passed  upon  him,  Mr. 
Shillito  modestly  disclaimed  having  done  more  than  his  duty,  and 
what  he  had  done,  he  said,  could  be  excelled  by  anyone  who  loved 
his  fellow-men. 

The  banking  department  of  the  Wholesale  had  not  at  this  time 
increased  with  the  rapidity  which  Mr.  Shillito.  thought  it  deserved, 
and  he  dwelt  on  co-operators*  duty  towards  their  own  bank  on 
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ever)'  opportunity.    At  a  cooferacioe  ou  btiikiug,  helu  ui  .Nc\n 
he  smid: 

B»  wtahad  to  draw  aHitlon  lo  lb«  fMi  Uuit  DoihlBf  h»A  bMS  » 
ftftaraooB  lo  thorn  Ihal  Um  bABkinf  btMisMi  vm  no!  a  praAl*bU  OM ; 
%u(.in.tt4>a  lluil  Um  O.W.8.  Mttld  nol  luv«  dooa  wh«t  il  baa  doM  if  it 
a*  oMit  banking  bminaai.       Tbair  aoeoMnIa  ware  audilad  avaiy  *\u  . 
cbartored  auditora.  to  Ibat  ibay  bad  nol  to  wait  twalva  inootb» 
rtoalvad  aeourala  rvporto  as  to  tba  poaitioo  of  tba  bank..   Wbat  I 
him  moal  tbal  afleraooo  waa  Iba  anxialj  Ibal  nawtd  lo  run 
dalifatat  tbal  eo*oparatoni  oufhl  lo  oootiol  Ihair  own  rtaourea* 
Lai  tbam  ba  dalamilnad  oo  Ibal  point.    Tbay  wer 


no  prod 
produoll< 


etv  o 
tbay 


uotive  aniarpriaa,  but  tbay  wara  now  spandinf  a  milUon  a  jraar  on 


tbair  o«rn  trada  in  a  froat  rariet^  of  way*.  Tbara  waa  a  lima  wbao  ibara 
iaa,  b 
go  oi 
tbair  turplua  capital.  I/at  tbam  oontrol  tbair  own  raaouroaa  and  abow  tliat 
tbay  bad  capacity,  ability,  and  dalanninatioci  to  oarrr  on  their  aror^growing 
work  in  a  bigbW  moral  oommaroial  manner.  Lai  loam  tbow  Ihoaa  paopla 
outaida  tbay  could  do  it,  and  do  il  lo  Ibair  own  advantaga. 

This  ^ves  one  some  idea  of  his  great  earnestness  in  all  matters 
co-operatiTe.  Mr.  Shillito  never  posed  as  an  orator;  he  had  no 
tricKB  of  the  platform,  his  speeches  were  all  impromptu,  but  his 
incisive  style  and  modest  manner  quite  captivated  his  northern 
audience. 

In  March,  1895,  Mr.  Mitchell  (the  president  of  the  C.W.S. 
fur  twenty  years)  passed  away.  His  loss  was  mourned  throughout 
the  entire  movement.  He  had  become  the  recognised  chkf,  and 
was  regarded  with  great  affection  everywhere  for  his  splendid 
work,  for  his  unselfiui  and  sterling  charBcter.  His  death  caused 
a  mighty  void  in  the  co-operative  world,  and  all  eves  were  now 
turned  towards  the  vice-president,  who  was  naturally  expected  to 
fill  the  now  vacant  chair.  His  fellow -directors,  without  hesitation, 
acknowledged  his  ability  and  worth  by  offering  hini  the  high  but 
«iiilicult  position  of  president.  He  accepted  this  new  honour  with 
great  modesty,  and,  it  might  be  said,  almost  reluctance.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  could  not  hope  to  fill  the  position  as  it  had 
boon  filled  by  the  late  esteemed  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  whom  he  passed 
a  hi^'h  eulogium.  Mr.  Shillito  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with 
the  full  support  of  his  colleagues  and  witti  the  goiod  wishes  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

Honours  at  this  time.UteraUy  showered  on  him.  He  had  been 
for  some  years  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  some,  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  geography.  He  had  come  into  personal 
contact  with  some  eminent  men,  with  whom  he  cuscuased 
geographical  problems  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He  aurprised 
sorno  of  them  with  his  knowlea^  of  the  seolo^ical  formations 
winch  had  lately  been  discovered  in  India  and  ^fnca,  and  showed 
by  his  long  and  intelligent  study  a  complete  understaiiding  of  what 
these  countries  might  be  expected  to  produce  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the  rainiaU. 
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His  scientific  friends  recognised  his  great  mastery  of  detail, 
especially  in  geography,  and  on  November  23rd,  1896,  he  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sugden  Sutcliffe,  and  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal.  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  no  doubt 
ffreatly  pleased  at  this  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  self -education, 
but  he  was  neither  elated  nor  boastful  of  his  success ;  in  fact,  his 
family  did  not  know  that  this  new  honour  had  been  bestowed  on 
him  till  they  saw  it  in  the  public  press.  When  congratulated  he 
used  to  say  "  that  any  poor  boy  had  it  within  his  power  to  attain 
almost  any  position,  but  he  must  have  continuous  application.' 
This  was  the  secret  of  John  Shillito's  success.  Everything  he 
took  in  hand  he  applied  himself  to  till  he  mastered  it.  Perhaps 
his  election  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  made  him 
still  more  anxious  to  excel  in  the  science  of  geography.  He  now 
became  deeply  interested  in  all  expeditions  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  up  countries  such  as  Africa  and  South  America.  Every 
available  authority  was  consulted  as  to  their  geographical, 
geological,  and  agricultural  position  and  prospects,  till  he  would 
converse  with  his  friends  about  these  distant  lands  with  as  much 
famiUarity  as  he  would  of  the  streets  of  his  own  town. 

Thus  the  poor  boy  who  commenced  life  without  even  an 
elementary  education — and  whose  early  struggles  would  have 
discouraged  the  majority  of  youths — had  now,  by  his  self -education 
and  lofty  ideals,  which  he  continuously  strove  for,  won  a  place 
among  the  savants  of  Britain.  He  was  now  in  close  touch  with 
the  most  eminent  authorities  of  his  favourite  science.  He  had 
easy  access  to  its  highest  literature,  and  but  for  his  devotion  to 
duty  at  the  C.W.S.  would  have  taken  a  larger  part  in  the 
interesting  work  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  This  devotion 
to  his  co-operative  duties  was  the  cause  of  much  self-sacrifice  on 
his  part  regarding  public  life.  When  he  was  made  a  magistrate 
he  made  it  clear  that  his  manifold  duties  at  the  Wholesale  would 
debar  him  from  regular  attendance  at  courts.  The  same  with  his 
School  Board  position,  which  he  eventually  resigned. 

Now  that  Mr.  Shillito  had  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Wholesale  he  seemed  determined  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
in  giving  of  his  best  for  the  great  organisation  that  had  such  mighty 
potentialities.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  compare  the 
abilities  and  the  valuable  work  done  by  both  these  men  for 
co-operation.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  an  eloquent  and  robust  orator  on 
the  platform,  Mr.  Shillito  was  a  devoted  student  of  social 
problems,  expressing  himself  in  terse  phrases,  showing  his 
mastery  of  logic  and  of  detail.  Both  had  the  instinct  of  leadership, 
but  their  respective  trainings  had  been  in  different  schools  of 
thought.  The  chairmanship  of  the  C.W.S.  carried  with  it  many 
duties  performed  by  his  predecessor;  these  he  accepted  willingly. 
He  was  appointed  liquidator  (along  with  Mr.  Greenwood)  of  the 
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Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Manu/aciuriog  8ooi«ly«  the  history  o( 
which  society  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  co-operative  adminiiftraiioii. 

At  the  majority  celebrations  of  the  I^ndon  branch  much 
iiitereat  was  arouied  by  Ihe  preMoce  of  Mr.  Shillito,  who  was 
unknown  to  many  co<^pemtAr^  in  the  London  district,  but  his 
quiet,   tolling  style  sooii  ^avour  with  an  audience  whieh 

included  many  capable  aii'>  tiown  speakers  of  the  mo(remeol. 

From  s  report  in  the  Co-operaiive  News  of  his  first  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  C.W.8.  as  chairman  we  quote  the  foDowmg: — 

A  word  of  oommemUtioo  b  diM  to  Mr.  BhUUlo  lor  Ibo  wv  ^  dtoehargoa 
Um  dttlks  of  his  Mdttout  posilkm  m  ohalnDMi  of  Iho  lUneboilor  miwtiM  lor 

tiac.  WLdi. 


Ibo  fliat  lima,   Trao,  tlMro  waa  «  cubduod  iMUag 

OQ  •sdUnff  toDioH.  nwy  ool  always  bo  oxpaotad  lo  obtaU,  bol  Mr 

•bow«d  r  .  ^loienl  lo  joatify  Um  bolief  thai  with  exp«ri60oe  ho  will  pcovo 

An  efl&cl«-i  lit. 

He  cherished  such  an  affection  for  the  late  president  that  he 
wa<  -  — -Tiental  in  forming  the  Mitchell  Memorial  Committee,  of 
wl  is  appointed  chairman,  the  result  of  whose  deliberations 

wiu**  th<  'f  Memorial  Hall  in  Balloon  Street,  Man  ' 

Mr  was  only  a  few  months  chairman  whe:       .    aid 

hiin  bringing  forward  a  question  that  deeply  interested  him.  This 
wiis  the  purchase  of  Roden  Estate.  His  love  and  knowledge  of 
a^Tu  tilture  and  fniit-growins  aided  him  greatly  in  convincing  the 
delegates  of  the  wisdom  of  this  step ;  but  he  also  had  in  his  mind 
the  utilisation  oC  Roden  Hall,  which  his  committee  proposed  to 
convert  later  on  into  a  convalescent  home  for  coK>perator8.  Few 
men  were  more  sympathetic  than  Mr.  Shillito  with  ihe  workers 
when  assailed  with  sickness.  He  foresaw  the  great  poesibiliiies 
of  saving  useful  hves  if  allowed  to  spend  a  few  weeks,  of 
convalescence  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  It  is  inteirestinff  to  note  that  almost  to  the  last  he  wss 
a  constant  visitor  at  Boden  Hall.  He  watohed  with  the  keenest 
interest  the  effect  produced  on  the  resklents  by  their  rest  far  from 
the  factory  or  forge.  By  the  most  humble  and  poor  he  was 
regarded  with  affection  because  of  his  sympathetic  interest  in  their 
troublo.  To  all  he  extended  a  kindly,  fatherly  care,  which  was 
greatly  appreciated.  To  the  business  part  of  Boden  he'  gave  great 
attention,  studying  the  effect  of  chmatic  influences  upon  the 
produce  with  rare  intelligence.  The  experts  were  amased  st  his 
knowledge  of  their  craft.  He  could  tell  them  of  the  meUiods  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  that  wero  adopted  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe.  He  never  sppearsd  to  dictate,  but  his 
convorsntion  was  so  full  of  reason  that  very  often  his  hints  were 
followed  up  with  success. 

His  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees  manifested  itself 
in  many  wars.  He  gave  close  attention  to  the  number  of  hours 
they  worked,  the  wages  they  were  paid,   and  to  their  general 
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comfort  in  the  warehouses  and  factories  of  the  society.  As  early 
as  1886  the  Directors  wished  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  old-age 
pensions  for  all  employees,  but  the  delegates  declined  to  conRJder 
any  scheme.  In  1898  Mr.  Shillito  returned  to  the  question  at  a 
quarterly  meeting.    He  said : — 

Many  large  private  firms  all  over  the  country  had  made  provision  for 
their  employees  in  varioua  ways.  His  Board  of  Directors  now  thought  thQ 
time  had  come  when,  in  the  interests  of  the  servants  and  the  management  of 
the  Wholesale  Society,  something  should  bo  done  to  bring  us  into  line  with  the 
beat  of  employers. 

Again  the  scheme  was  negatived  at  a  special  meeting.  Mr. 
Shillito  was  undoubtedly  disappointed,  for,  in  reply  to  a  vote  of 
thanks,  he  said: — 

Let  us  hope  that  something  will  arise  from  the  scheme  you  have  been 
considering,  and  which  has  come  before  a  great  number  of  people.  One  of  the 
hardest  things  that  co-operators  have  to  do  is  certainly  this — to  ask  one  of  your 
servants  who  has  worked  faithfully,  honestly,  and  disinterestedly  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  to  pass  into  private  life  without  recognition.  Now,  if  you  had  Fome 
provision  made  for  him  in  his  retirement,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  him  and  u 
very  great  gain  to  the  movement.  One  man  who  has  served  the  movement  for 
forty  years  is,  to-day,  going  from  store  to  store  seeking  a  situation.  Other 
similar  cases  I  could  tell  youof.  Now,  these  long  and  faithful  services  are 
worthy  of  recognition,  and  the  men  ought  to  be  cared  for.  Men  who  serve  you 
80  long  and  so  faithfully  should  not  be  forgotten  in  their  old  age  and  necessity. 

It  will  be^een  from  this  that  the  employees  had  the  kindest 
of  friends  and  the  strongest  of  champions  in*  Mr.  John  Shillito. 

His  duties  now  carried  him  to  almost  every  town  in  the 
kingdom  and  frequently  to  the  Continent.  "  What  a  d^lightful 
fellow-traveller  he  was/'  said  one  of  his  friends.  His  historical 
reminiscences  wfere  interesting  and  informative,  his  knowledge  of 
thtf  geological  formations  in  England  and  Scotland  was  most 
accurate  and  enlightening.  To  those  of  us  who  have  given  some 
study  to  Geikie's  voluminous  text-book  on  geology  it  seemed  as  if 
Mr.  Shillito  had  that  great  work  committed  to  memory.  The 
writer  had  frequently  the  privilege  of  travelling  with  him  to 
London,  both  from  Manchester  and  Halifax.  Every  mile  of  the 
ground  was  known  to  him  and  its  productivity.  Here  he  \yould 
point  out  a  coal-field  that  had  been  most  profitable  for  the  last 
nfty  years  because  of  the  abnormal  thickness  of  the  seam.  There 
he  would  point  out  another  that  had  been  unprofitable  because  of 
water  troubles.  Further  south  he  would  discuss  the  richness  of 
the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil.  The  chalk  measures  would 
arrest  his  attention^  and  he  would  trace  their  presence  right  down 
to  the  Enghsh  Channel.  He  would  describe  the  flipts,  and  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  that  distant  age  when  our  ancestors  formed 
their  weapons  and  tools  from  the  flints  embedded  in  the  chalk 
formations.  His  fellow-travellers  had  no  need  to  contribute  any 
remark,  he  simply  fascinated  them  by  his  unlimited  fund  of  useful 
information.     Yet,  at  times,  he  would  humbly  acknowledge  his 
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gTMt  ignonusoe  of  the  marvels  <A  Nature.  Like  ell  well* informed 
men.  he  knew  hie  limite  end  regretted  them. 

f-  If  tinent  he  wee  delighted  to  heve  in  opjwruiuitv  uf 
t\  K;k8.  the  soil,  end  the  Tenoue  ey  stems  of  irrigstioo. 

II'  .i.nwt:iumcu  the  average  sunshine  aqd  rainfall  per  annum 
whcnvct  he  went.  All  this  infonnation  wss  carefully  noted,  and 
he  r4>uld  produce  data  of  this  kind  st  any  moment.  The  social 
cuitiiittuns  of  th(»  worker  in  every  countr>'  he  visited  wss  slso 
noted;  their  «>nle  in  sgricuiture  were  examined  as  only  ao 

expert  can  « 

While  no  office  or  position  that  was  offered  to  him  (and  they 
wore  many)  would  induce  him  to  relax  his  efforts  or  give  less 
uttotition  to  his  dutiee  at  the  Wholesale,  still,  the  UtUe  leisure 
he  could  spare  jie  gave  to  some  worthy  associstioos.  Thus  he 
wss  s  director  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  an 
associste  of  the  Cobden  Club,  London,  and  a  director  of  the 
Crossley  Consumptive  Hospital,  a  work  in  wliich  he  took  the 
keenest  intereet.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Hulton  Colliery  Explosion  Belief  Fund;  he  had  been  one  of  the 
!'oui](l(*r9  and  remained  a  member  of  Halifax  Scientific  Society;  he 
served  on  the  executive  of  the  Halifax  Liberal  Association  and  Weal 
Ward  Liberal  Club ;  for  forty  years  he  had  been  a  director  of  the 
Heokmondwike  Manufacturing  Society ;  he  served  as  vioe-presideot 
of  the  Halifax  Sunday  Lecture  League;  be  was  an  interested 
member  of  the  Yorkshire  Naturalist  Society ;  he  had  also  given 
service  to  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society ;  he  served  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Bartholomew  Hospital,  Qoole.  •  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Intematk>nal  Co-operative 
Allianco. 

Few  men  worked  so  hard  and  so  cont  for  the  good  of 

others  as  did  Mr.  ShiUito.     He  laid  out  so  methodically 

that  he  was  able  to  perform  his  numerous  duties  to  the 
sstisfaction  of  all.  His  punctuality  in  sttending  the  various 
meetings  he  was  called  to  elicited  the  well-deserved  encomiums  of 
those  who  were  associated  with  him  on  the  various  boards  of 
^ulniinistration,  while  his  relstionship  with  his  coUeamies  was 
always  of  the  mofit  pleassnt  chsracter.  One  gentleman  (a 
iiirtH-tor).  when  spiMiking  of  Mr.  ShiUito  as  chairman,  expressed 
the  hope  "that  he  might  live  to  be  a  centenarian;  we  love  him 
so."  No  matter  how  exciting  the  debate  might  be  in  the  board- 
room on  important  (questions,  the  chairman  was  alwavs  the  cool 
•Mu\  impartial  concihator  of  differences;  no  trace  of  ill-feiJing 
nniatiu'il  with  him.  His  fine  sense  of  justice  and  wise  rulings 
so  inipn><^r>H  his  committee  that  it  is  questionsble  if  a  chairman 
ever  h  i  onfidence  reposed  in  him.     He  wss  respected  for 

love  o:  .  snd  loved  for  his  self-abnegation. 
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Ad  anecdote  is  told  by  an  old  friend  and  colleague  that  when 
the  C.W.S.  Committee  wag  interviewing  some  candidates  for 
the  position  of  manager  of  one  of  their  estates  (the  duties  of  the 
position  requiring  a  complete  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
iniit-growing)  the  chairman  had  to  put  many  questions  to  each 
candidate  reffarding  the  methods  of  agriculture,  &c.  Every  detail 
seemed  so  familiar  to  the  chairman  that  at  the  close  of  tlie 
examination  a  member  of  the  committee  was  so  impressed  with 
the  chairman's  range  of  knowledge  compared  with  the  various 
candidates,  that  he  suggested  "that  the  position  of  manager  should 
be  offered  to  the  chairman!"  It  was  a  pretty  compliment  to  Mr. 
Shillito's  wide  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  fruit-growing. 

His  services  as  a  speaker  were  now  in  request  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  He  could  not  be  classed  as  a  great  orator,  but 
he  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  his  charming  personality, 
his  unfailing  courtesy,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  his  deep  interest 
in  their  welfare.  His  addresses  were  not  of  the  highly  polished 
or  eloquent  order,  but  his  close  grasp  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
expressed  in  plain,  terse  phrases,  gripped  his  audience  in  general 
admiration.  He  reached  their  hearts  with  his  warmly  expressed 
sympathy,  while  he  roused  their  independence  by  showing  the 
immense  power  they  possessed,  which,  if  properly  used,  would 
raise  them  to  a  much  higher  social  plane  than  could  be  attained 
by  the  present  competitiv6  system.  "We  find  him  an  honoured 
guest  at  the  jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Halifax  Society,  where  he 
spoke  at  several  meetings,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsomely 
bound  volume  of  the  history  of  the  society.  His  reminiscences  of 
the  early  days  of  the  society,  with  their  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments, were  most  interesting.  His  old  colleagues  on  the  committee 
— men  like  Mr.  Jos.  Thorpe,  Hy.  Jackson,  and  others — eulogised 
the  ability  and  the  services  whidi  Mr.  Shillito  had  given  to 
co-operation.  Mr.  Shillito  referred  to  a  great  debate  that  had 
taken  place  in  Halifax  many  years  ago  between  Mr.  I^loyd  Jones 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  for  and  against  co-operation.  Although 
Mr.  E.  Jones  had  brought  all  his  well-known  eloquence  and 
logical  reasoning  against  co-operation,  Mr.  L.  Jones  surpassed 
himself,  and  proved  lo  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  audience,  made 
up  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  that  co-operation  was  the 
.true  hope  and  stay  of  the  workers,  its  principles  being  based  on 
justice  and  unselnshness. 

Mr.  Shillito's  magnificent  memory  made  some  of  these  old 
scenes  live  again.  The  old  people  were  reminded;  the  young 
were  encouraged. 

His  work  at  the  Wholesale  continued  to  greatly  increase,  for 
he  was  appointed  on  all  sorts  of  committees,  and  generally 
presided  over  them.  As  his  work  increased  at  the  C.W.S.  he 
made    it    known    that    he    must    take    less    part    in    all    outside 
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orgAiiiiuitionf.    He  devoied  himtelf  to  the  eTer-expAixiing  bimiiim 
of  the  SVholMale,  and  do  ihao  could  have  been  mora 
end  punotuftl  in  the  performeoce  of  his  meoy  ind 
exaoting  duiiee.    U<  utelf  io  ooiistent  oommunicelioQ  wHh 

every  peri  of  the  ai^  inineee,  to  Ihei  it  might  be  trulv  ftaid 

\iv  held  the  reins  ftrm  of  this  wonderful  orgsnisstioii. 

''  -iided  th«-  ly  meetings  of  the-  \\ ..  :>^  >lt 

S4»  Hflmit    t  tP^'P  ^^   ^^   bijr«in(  Hs    a.i> 

rot  f  dt^Mle  was  strictly  iinpartisl,  aiid, 

wh;  _^    on    proper    line«,    he    would,    on 

important  occasions,  express  his  own  views  in  the  hope  of  siding 
the  dolegstee  to  come  to  s  wise  snd  prudent  decision.  His  ideas 
oii  <!•  prcx:iation  and  productive  expansion,  his  wise  scoeptsnce  of 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor  of  getting  to  the  sources  of  supply, 
his  warm  support  of  co-operative  convalescent  homes,  his  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  tne  employees,  his  continuous  sdvocacy 
of  co-operative  banldnff,  made  him  at  once  highly  popular  and 
thorougnly  trusted  by  the  whole  movement. 

In  1893  the  Annuel  Co-operative  Congress  was  held  si 
Doncaster,  and  the  Co-operative  Union,  reading  aright  the  feeling 
of  the  movement,  appointed  Mr.  Shillito  president  of  Congress. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  followed  the  lines  which  many  of 
his  h<^t  friends  had  anticipated.  There  was  in  it  the  minimum 
of  luisiness  mid  how  to  secure  profit,  but  there  was  in  it  the 
maximum  of  humanitarianism  ana  how  to  improve  the  health  and 
prolonff  the  lives  of  the  woricers.  We  can  only  quote  a  passage 
from  this  remarkable  address.    He  ssid: — 

Tlir  (lUtribiition  and  produettoo  ol  pur*  and  anadulteratod  arttelM  ol  food 

U>  be  proud  of.  tlUl,  ih«  boollh  and  oomflort  ol  m 

:  our  bMt  efloris.    Wo  ore  to  >pt  to  boooino  ■oouilomod 

to  tilt.  <itut<   uf  tbm^  tbot  ezkle  ot  ibe  proeeiit  time  omoog**  ua  tbol  we  ore 

•cntrwhat  mdUfevenl  io  tbo  reel  ooodttHiM  end  turroondiafs  Ihol  proYoil  lo  «<or 

midat      CoH>perolor»  ougbl  Io  be  in  ll>r  •- —^  of  elf  propeee.  end  mora 

eepeoiollj  In  belpinc  lo  rmine  Ibe  eUndar  It  ia  taid  Ibal  75  per  eenl. 

of  Ibe  liopiilatioo  of  Enflaod  and  Wale*  wot,  and  we  bare  tl  on  ibe 

aotborily  of  Meean.  Bowntree  and  SberwoU  ibal  Ibe  |real  majority  ol  oar 
worker*  are  living  on  25  per  cent.  Ivea  food  tban  ia  oeeeourv  for  tbe  oiatalaaaoee 
of  pbjraioal  efRoienoy.  Can  il  be  pooaible  that  tuch  a  condiilioo  of  affair*  eidata? 
It  ia  no  doubl  true  Ibat  twealinc  and  drivinc  ant  as  preYaieol  fas  Ibe  land  aa 
-  ■-  -ne  form  or  another,  and  f  -  ^  -'»«  - '  •»—  r — r^-  m  oar  great  lowna 
it^h  to  bo  deaired. 

M:     Shillito  then  dealt  with  «>  early  closing 

inovMfMMnt    for  the   workers,    ani  y   of   the   best 

en\]               ogafded  unreasor  of  labour  as  false 

rc(                I'hc  dangerous  tmd'  with.    The  dsnger 

may  n<                 ixliate,  but  ultimii  nable  uai 

much  (  ^             <;  done  to  mitigat*  langer  the 

health  of  the  workers.      He   firmly    •  :iy   of  the 

.i!«;iMi«if'<  i-kf  fnu-ii  llfo  «r»«  Iwkth   t<»vvT\.m  .  On  the 
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housing  question  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  co-operative  societies 
that  had  seen  to  the  nousing  of  their  members  in  well-ventilated 
and  sanitary  homes;  also  complimenting  many  societies  for  their 
care  of  the  employees,  by  erecting  workshops  where  the  health  of 
the  workers  was  amongst  the  first  considerationis. 

He   spoke   of    the    growing   development    of    syndicates  and 

combines    for    the    purpose    of    controlling    various    trades  and 

industries,  and  drevir  a  contrast  showing  the  difference  of  the 
object  and  purpose  of  the  co-operator  and  the  capitalist. 

After  quoting  figures  from  the  report  showing  the  progress  of 
the  movement,  Mr.  Shillito  said  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  education  :  — 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  future  of  co-operation  there  is  one  thought  which 
always  springs  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
future  members  and  workers  of  the  movement.  The  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  in  "  training  the  young  idea  "  will  be  crowned  with  blessings  hereafter. 
I  know  of  nothing  nobler  in  connection  with  our  cause  than  the  constant 
attention  devoted  by  our  educational  committees  and  women's  guilds  to 
educating  the  children  in  the  principles  of  co-operation,  and  in  inculcating  in 
them  love  and  sympathy  for  one  another. 

Mr.  Shillito  concluded  by  urging  on  the  delegates  to  cultiva4» 
a  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and  sociability. 

It  is  through  mutual  aid  that  the  people  and  nations  will  be  brought  closer 
together.  We  have  but  to  look  to  the  animal  kingdom  for  notable  examples  as 
to  the  way  they  assist  and  support  one  another.  It  will  help  us  to  realise  a  true 
sense  of  justice  and  equity,  it  will  also  enable  us  to  consider  the  rights  of 
everyone  as  equal  to  our  own.  I  beseech  you  at  all  times  to  uphold  the  dignity 
and  reputation  of  the  co-operative  movement.  Let  all  your  business  transactions 
be  honourable.  Do  not  allow  any  mean  or  base  motives  to  prejudice  your 
minds.  It  has  cost  much  self-sacrifice  to  attain  the  position  we  are  so  proud  to 
hold.     The  future  is  in  your  hands — it  will  be  what  you  determine. 

The  address  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
delegates,  especially  the  remarks  concerning  preventable  diseases 
and  the  pressing  need  for  healthier  surroundings.  One  remark 
made  by  a  delegate  is  worth  recording ;  he  had  listened  attentively 
to  the  address,  and,  turning  to  a  friend,  said:  *'  A'  firmly  believe 
John's  been  auw'd  doctor." 

The  Press  of  the  country  was  very  appreciative,  and 
complimented  Mr.  Shillito  on  the  great  usefulness  of  such  an 
address  to  working  men.  Mr.  Holyoake,  in  complimenting  the 
president,  referred  to  him  as  "the  silver-toned  chairman." 

Mr.  Shillito  undoubtedly  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  thinker 
and  reformer  by  his  Doncaster  address.  His  conduct  of  the 
business  part  of  the  Congress  greatly  charmed  the  delegates,  many 
of  whom  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing  him 
previously. 

His  interest  in  the  health  of  the  community  was  not  confined 
to  speaking  on  the  subject.    He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  hospitals, 
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and  A  close  (rieod  of  eminaol  nwdieal  men.  Ha  uff  gnat 
attaoiioo  to  all  caaaa  of  oonaumption  that  eama  undar  oia  ootioa, 
and  bald  that  at  the  early  atagea  of  thia  terrible  diaeaae  it  would 
yield  to  traataient  in  moat  caaaa.  He  waa  thua  ever  watohful  to 
detect  oaaea  where  he  could  adriae  (youqg  people  eapeoially),  to 
aeek  aanitorium  treatment  and  live  aa  mucn  aa  poaaible  in  the 
open  air.  From  atatistica  which  he  kept  up  to  date,  he  held 
strongly  that  many  of  the  fatalitiea  from  consumption  were 
preventable.  He  blamed  bad  housing,  ill- ventilated  workahopa 
and  faotoriea,  and  careleaa  living  for  the  greatest  part  of  this  terrible 
scourge.  He  could  furnish  you  with  annual  statistics  of  deatba 
from  oonaumption  from  moat  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  and  he 
compared  thoae  countriea  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
peome  lived.  His  inouiriea  went  further  afield,  for  in  every  part 
of  tlie  world  he  visitea  he  made  special  inquiry  aa  to  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  and  ita  suppoeed  cauaes. 

His  warm-hearted  support  of  our  convalescent  homea  waa 
simply  part  of  his  absorbing  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity. 
His  visits  to  them  were  not  of  a  perfunctory  kind.  He  chatted 
with  the  patients,  intereating  himself  in  their  employment  and 
their  hope  of  returning  health.  He  advised  them  aa  to  their  mode 
of  life,  urffin^  moderation  in  all  things,  condemning  strongly 
excess  of  aU  kmds.  He  was  always  accessible  to  any  who  sought 
his  advice.  He  oocaaionally  came  across  someone  who  waa  a 
atudent  of  geology  or  botanv,  then  his  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
Eveiy  stratum  and  every  flower  was  a  subject  for  discussion. 

He  waa  regarded  more  as  a  father  and  instructor  than  the 
preeident  of  the  C.W.S.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  man 
waa  beloved  by  the  most  humble,  and  highly  respected  by  the  better 
informed.  He  never  tired  of  pointing  out  that  hitherto  the  poor 
were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  rich  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  a 
cooraleacent  home,  but  now  the  workera  were  trying  to  help 
themaelvea,  and  succeeding  beyond  anticipation. 

From  1894  to  1912  he  visited  many  foreign  countriea,  among 
them  being  Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Switzerland, 
America,  Greece,  Turkey,,  and  Ceylon.  Although  the  buainesa 
affairs  of  the  C.W.S.  had  his  first  attention  on  Uiese  risita,  yet 
he  managed  to  gather  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  in 
every  country.  jBefore  starting  on  a  foreign  journey  he  fairlv 
aaturated  hia  mind  wiUi  data  concerning  the  place  to  be  visitad. 
When  he  arrived  he  aatoniahed  the  native  merchanta  with  hia 
historical  and  geographical  knowledge  of  their  own  country.  He 
talked  with  the  workms  [>eople  through  an  interpreter,  and  made 
inquiiy  aa  to  the  conditiona  of  labour  and  their  mode  of  life 
generally. 

America  greatly  intereeted  him.  Ita  vaat  wfaeatlands,  its 
great  cotton  produce,  ita  numerous  industries,  ita  mixed  population. 
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the  negro  question — all  these  subjects  were  inquired  into  and 
methodically  noted  by  our  observant  traveller.  Perhaps  of  all  his 
journeys  abroad  his  visits  to  Greece  and  Turkey  interested  him 
most,  for  here  he  trod  the  very  ground  of  ancient  history.  He, 
like  many  of  us,  had  studied  Rollin's  Ancieyit  History,  and,  with 
his  great  knowledge  of  geography,  soon  found  himself  at  home 
amidst  the  Grecian  Isles.  The  primitive  races  to  be  met  with 
in  Ceylon  was  also  a  pleasant  study  to  him.  His  visit  to  our  tea 
estates  afforded  him  great  pleasure,  and  on  his  return  he  spoke 
with  rapture  of  the  pobcy  of  the  Wholesales  in  going  to  the 
sources  of  supply.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  Ceylon  kindled  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth  for  the  study  of  Nature.  How  many  of 
us  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  returned  from  this  journey  ?  It 
was  a  feat  for  a  man  in  his  eightieth  year.  To  his  many  virtues 
we  must  add  bravery  as  being  not  the  least.  His  descriptions  and 
impressions  of  his  many  journeys  would  have  made  a  most 
interesting  and  informative  volume.  The  pity  is  that  the  idea 
has  come  to  us,  alas,  too  late.  In  every  country  he  visited  he 
found 

Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale  we  find  Mr.  Shillito  paying 
a  high  tribute  to  the  late  secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 
Although  divided  sharply  in  opinion  on  some  important  subjects, 
each  regarded  the  other  with  admiration  and  respect.  Such  was 
the  fair-mindedness  of  these  two  men;  it  was  character,  ability. 
^pd  earnestness  that  drew  them  together. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  when  the  Antarctic  Expe<iitioii. 
conducted  by  the  late  Captain  Scott,  R.N.,  was  suggested,  Mr. 
Shillito  took  great  interest  in  the  preparations.  Captain  Scott, 
when  visiting  Manchester,  called  on  Mr.  Shillito  to  explain  his 
plans  and  point  out  the  need  of  financial  assistance.  With  his 
usual  enthusiasm  Mr.  Shillito  took  up  the  subject.  Captam 
Scott  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Shillito 's  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  the  Antarctic  regions.  Former  expeditions  were  discussed  and 
the  causes  that  led  to  their  failure.  The  new  expedition  seemed 
to  have  been  planned  with  every  nope  of  success.  They  parted 
with  feelings  of  warm  friendship,  alas,  never  to  meet  agam.  The 
C.W.S.  voted  £50  to  the  funds  of  the  expedition,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Manchester  handed  Captain  Scott  a  cheque  for  €2,000 
as  Manchester's  donation. 

Mr.  Shillito  followed  with  the 'greatest  interest  the  departure 
of  the  expedition,  and  when  the  news  came  of  the  untimely  end 
of  Captain  Scott  and  his  brave  companions,  amid  the  snows  of  the 
Antarctic,  few  men  mourned  their  loss  more  sincerely  than  the 
president  of  the  ^'  AV  Q 
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It  would  he  impoMibU  to  plice  on  reoortl  all  the  cnmplimanlt, 

f>re«eo(*ik>i.  '  onouni  ftfiowertd  on  Mr.  Sbil!  ig  the 

ast  years  o:  But  it  U  intATMtiiig  to  no(<  u  mao 

who  iuiaw  him  best  knred  him  most.  When  he  had  oompiHed  hts 
fifteenth  vear  in  the  presidency  of  the  C.W.b.  he  waa  aotartaiiied 
by  hiM  fellow -directors  and  the  managers  of  tiie  Wboleaale.  He 
was  presented  with  s  besutiful  phot^rsph  aa  a  louvenir  of  the 
occasion.     His  many  virtues  and  accomplishments  were  recounted 

by  varioua  spesko—    "'^^-  ■"•<"!  "••'«  ^  ^'thfr  in  doinp  '■"—'-  to 

the  veteran. 

The  CO  operalive  iiiaurauce  coutrovergy  perhaps  showfd  Mr. 
SliiUito  at  his  best  as  a  alirewd  buainess  msn.  In  the  heat  of 
diaousaion  and  contention  of  interests  his  conciliatory  demeanour 
and  soiwd  reasoiiing  did  much  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  eolation 
of  the  problem.  The  benefit  of  the  whole  movement,  as  represented 
by  the  two  Wholesales,  waa  his  bssic  policy,  and  even  those 
opposed  to  his  expressed  opinions  spplauaed  his  wide  \news  snd 
senerous  proposals  for  a  harmonioufl  settlement  of  the  controversy. 
When  the  question  was  finally  settled  Mr.  Shillito  wss  regarded 
with  even  deeper  veneration  than  ho  fore. 

Perhaps  what  Mr.  Shillito  considered  the  greatest  honour 
conferred  on  him  during  his  long  life  was  that  great  manifestation 
of  love  and  admiration  which  took  place  in  Mancheeter  in  1910. 
We  reproduce  a  report  of  the  function  from  the  Co-operative  News. 
It  may  at  least  show  that  there  has  been  no  exagcnration  in  Uus 
short  memoir  of  the  ability,  accomplishments,  or  charactei  of  our 
deeply -lamented  friend  and  leader:  — 

HONOURING  THEIR  CHIEFTAIN. 
C.W.d.  DiascToa*  Avn  Omcuu  Entsstaim  Ma.  Josx  Saiixno.  J.P. 

iimBsmKo  paasBXTATioxt. 

Honour,  love,  obcdicaiee,  troops  of  frienda,  the  •ooocnMiitiQ«nts  of  aa  old 
Affe  which  follows  a  UMfol  mod  wsIUsmbI  UHb.  are  TfxirhMifed  to  Mr.  John 
Shillito.  J.P.    (tha  fsnial   chairman   of  the  C.W/^^  .    manure   full   lo 

ov«r6owiii^    The  eompsny  which  eMcmbled  in  th*  room,  in  BalldOB 

Street,  on  rridaj  evening,  the  ISih  inst..  to  do  hoooui  .^  .... .^  ohieltoln,  leejiflnl 
M  one  man  to  the  way  In  whieh  Mr.  Shillito  haa  woo  the  hearta  ol  all  wbo 
have  tvsn  fortun«t«  enough  to  esjoy  hi«  fwreooal  friendahip  or  to  be 


it!  i^ta  enpoeity.    The  gathering  waa  a  loyal. 

lira'  a  leaaer  and  a  man.    The  occaaion  waa  a'  eotnaHmeotfy 

dinner  lo  Mr.  ^nlllllo  by  the  committee  and  prinoipal  employ aea  of  the  aoeiely, 
And  the  frooeedlag*  were  aleo  marked  by  the  praeealnliob  to  Mr.  Shillilo  of 
hiA  porMt  in  oOa  (the  work  of  Mr.  Waher  Bmaley)  and  a  haodaome  Blvmiasted 
addraaa  in  album  form,  and  to  Mn.  Shillilo  of  a  aoUd  aiNer  Im  and 


The  p^aaentatioB  waa  made  fn  Mr.  Thomaa  Twaddall  (Um 
chairman  of  the  C.W.S.).  who  abo  preaided  over  an  aaaamMy  of  aoma  two 
hundred  direotort.  auditor*,  aenitioeeni,  and  9hiaf  atnplciyeaa  houL  the  iuuiat i  *a 
▼ariooA  braoehea  throughout  tho  eountry.  Many  neaaagaa  of  ooBgiaViilslipii 
tma  the  aooie^*B  repraaen|atiirea  in  mign  eoimlriaa  vara  also  raai  by  tka 
aeereftary  'Mr    r    Rrodriok).    The  room,  which  in  day*  irooe  hr  did  d«^  Ibr 
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the  Hu«in4HMi  mf^tinffii  of  the  tooioty,  wu  tMtofully  decorated,  and  .the  way 
in  v'  vt>d  was  a  credit  alike  to  Miaa  Stephenson,  and  her 

Bti  he  C.W.8.  Male  Voice  Choir,  and  the  loyal  toast, 

M  lie  presentation. 

MK.  twbddbll's  eulooy. 

'  Mr.  Twoddell.  who  was  loudly  cheered,  said  for  somo  time  past  a  general 
d^ire  bad  been  expressed  amongst  alt  sections  of  their  people  that  their  friend 
apd  colleague,  Mr.  Shillito,  should  .be  ipade  the  recipient  of  some  suitable 
testimonial  as  a  memento  of  his  long  connection  with  the  co-operative* 
thov^ment,  his  valuable  services  to  the  G.W.S.,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
in,  recognition  of  tho»o  rare  personal  gifts  which  had  won  for  him  the  respect, 
the  <csteeni,  and  the  affection  of  all  who  had  come  into  personal  contact  with 
^irii:  A  few  months  ago  this  universal  desire  culminated  in  the  appointment  of 
a' «mall  committee  to  receive  contributions,  decide  upon  the  form  which  the 
tBStunonial  should  take,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its 
Maaeotation.  That  committee  had  finished  its  labours^  and  those  present  had 
Deem  asked  to  attend  there  that  night  in  order  that  they  might  bring  to  it« 
ttxxAl  Consummation  a  project  which  everyone  participating  in  it  had  regarded 
M  «  labour  of  love.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  gifts  which  the  committee  had 
•nwDged  to  present  consiBtod  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Shillito  in  oils,  to  n>atoh 
thai  presentcMi  to  this  late  Mr.  Mitchell,  his  predecessor,  a  solid  silver  tea  and 
eo^ee  service  for  Mrs.  Shillito,  and  an  illuminated  address.  As  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  it  was  intended  that  the  portrait  should  hang  in  the  Wholesale 
Society's  boardroom,  which  some  day,  he  hoped,  might  become  a  kind  of 
co-operative  valhalla,  to  which  ardent  co-operators  might  come  in  search  of 
encouragement  and  inspiration,  and  where  they  might  behold  the  features  of 
those  who  had  done  loyal  and  lusty  service  to  the  co-operative  cause.  In 
t^hdering  to  Mr.  Shillito  that  evidence  of  esteem,  they  desired  to  accompany 
it.  with  their  hearty  congratulations  upon  his  having  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
^y^ty-nine,  with  physical  strength  and  mental-  vigour  so  little  impaired. 
Cpnckiding,  Mr.  Twcddell  said  he  spoke  in  the  presence  of  those  who  perhaps 
bafd'  known  Mr.  Shillito  longer  than  he  had  done,  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  more  closely  than  he  had  been,  and  all  would  agree,  however,  that 
they  were  richer  because  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Shillito  amongst  them — 
richer  because  of  the  splendid  example  he  had  set  them,  because  of  his  genuine 
honesty,  his  wide  tolerance,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and,  above  all,  by  that 
uniform  kindness  and  courtesy '  which  had  endeared  him  to  every  one,  and 
which  stamped  him  indelibly  as  "  a  fine  old  English  gentleman.'*  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Tweddell  then  read  the  following  address : — 

To  John  SkUUto,  E$q.,  J.P,,  Pre$ideni  of  the  Cooperative  WholeeaU 
Society  Limited. 

V    pBAB  Ms.  Sbillito, 

I    '  As  you  are  now  approaching  your  seventy-ninth  birthday,  we,  your 

colleagues  on  the  Board,  auditors,  scrutineers,  and  principal  employees  of 
Uie  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  Limited,  desire  to  extend  to  you  not 
only  our  hearty  congratulations  on  your  attainment  to  such  a  ripe  old  age, 
but  also  to  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  on  record  the  expression  of  our 
^    .warmest  affection  and  highest  esteem  for  you. 

t ,  .  You  have  now  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  twenty -eight  years, 

'  being  first  elacted  in  November,  1870,  and  retiring  in  August,  1671.  You 
were  re-elected  in  December,  1888,  and  have  continued  in  office  to  the 
present  time — a  striking  tribute  to  the  unceasing  confidence  placed  in  you 
by  the  shareholding  societies  in  the  federation,  and,  to  their  appreciation  of 
your  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  cause  of  co-operation  in  general  and 
;tO  the  interests  of  the  Co-operative  Wliolesale  Society  in  particular. 

•>••'  In  1896,  on  the  lamented  death  of  our,  former  respected  chairman 

^Mr.  Mitchell),  your  colleagues  did  you  the  honour  of  unanimously  electing 
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villi  raoMriny*  tkOl  Md  >ffie<tni7,  ooiUfnHhn  ll 
wllh  wii4em.  taet,  and  tol«r»tkMi.  had  vilb  a  OnUm  wy  U 
of  thk  grM*  iBtHttilioii. 

DuHtif  TOUT  term  of  oflko*  m  prttldaiil  lb«  pcofrMt  of  tbo  muoI^.M 

b4»f^  unpr«oMlcol«d.    In  ItM.  Ibo  mWo  «or»  l«»  mUlioo  pouiMU  rtiwi^ 

'  iroovw  In  Ibo  bMik  juil  ovw  thirly-avo  mUlioos;  whiki  in  JM 

'•ehod  tba  oiiormous  tttni  of  lwMitT*flT««AA4ft-b»lf  mflliocic  dm 

^—Atwnty-mrtn-uid'm'haU   mOuoiM  rwpee<iv*ljr.      Tri^'i 


rd  Mbkvod  l>3r  tbo  workioc  .olMMt  of  this  ooantn, 

.>t    turprUini;    thai   ih«   Off  nkiatfan    i^  rafardod   Nfh^ 
woau  cx>.oper»tort  from  th«  eodf  oi  iho  «ull^ 

■ootety   oomM  to  be   wriitoo,   it   vtll   bo 
Morib«il   w  ><*ur   b^^  you   wer*'  ot  lb«  b««<l  of  Um  >MOcl>tion 

doripg  auob  •  reoord  oeb.  . 

We,  wbo  bavo  bccu  [Avoured  witb  •  qiora  inlimolo  OPauainUaco  villi 
\6u,  hiivo  boen  doeplj  impreosod  bj  yoor  dittingulsbed  eoAroelorislioi — 
irour  (ftiibful  dovotioo  lo  duly,  jour  punoiuality,  youi*  ftriel  inlocrilj,  and 
your  wHIIngnoM  lA  «ll  liniai  to  uaisl  in  belping  forvard  ibe  c^oporaiiif* 
ttOTooiOnl  vbarov^r  pootiblo,  and  boveter  hnmble  Ibe  ooIL 

Tour  noble  example  bae  boon  a  source  of  ioBptratiou  taus  all,  and  ve 
deem  il  a  pririlege  to  be  aaiodated  vMi  you  in  tbi«  great  cause,  whiob  baa 
for  tt«  objeol  tbe  social  regenaralion  of  Ibe  workers.  But  it  is  not  ibeae 
aliribulea  alone  wbicb  bave  endeared  you  to  our  hearts;  your  uzuform 
ooorloay,  oombined  vilb  your  kind,  genial,  and  vami-hcarted  dispotiiioci, 
bav«  irreaialiUhf  dravti  fsom  ua  thai  lore  and  deep  respool  for  you  trbi^ 
ve  are  ao  juelfy  proud  lo  aoknovledge.  /  • 

Nov,  in  Iba  oTeniag  of  yoor  days,  al  an  age  vben  moal  men  would 
Hata  already  aougbl  Ibe  eaae  and  oomfnrt  r.f  a  w  ll.««rnad  real,  ve  bebold 
■■■■   Htiil  al  Iba  bead  of  Ihia  odk>^  wHb  yoor  Tifoor  and 

•  i>ti  ustasm  unabiftad,  your  inlereal  n  uminiabed,  blessed  vitb 

tbe  healtb  and  activity  of  one  of  younger  yimit,  «a£{sr  and  villing.  to  continue 
your  labour  in  such  a  vorthy  cause. 

May  tbe  blessing  of  a  long  life  well  spent  he  your  rich  re  van},  and 
when  your  "  book  of  toil  is  read  and  the  long  dav  closes,"  may  you  reoeire 
Ibe  eommeodalio6  :  "  Well  done!  good  and  faitKful  servant." 


Before  unveilinc  tbe  portrait,  Mr.  TveddeU  referred  to  the  abaenoe  of  Mrs. 
Shillito  through  indisposition,  sud  said  she  bsd  reason  to  be  proud  ^.  &fr 
huibuml  and  of  Ibe  esteem  in  which  he  vas  held  by  all.    (HeAr;  bear.)  -  '.     ^' 


Ma.  amuTo  amd  tsb  roxtms  or  tsb  o.v.i. 

to.  in  aocepting  tbe  gifU,  said  their  chairman  had  performed 
••uon  a  manner  thai  be  (Ibe  speaker)  vas  very  deeply  tooebod. 
lilcAr.  hear.)  But  the  ddndly  vympall^  a^  Iba  kindly  splrii  vbieh  Mr. 
TModdoU  bad  displayed  vaa  eomalbiag  Um*  vaa  ppouaoo  amoogal  co-oparaloci: 
(flcar,  hear.)  WhateTer  the  dairmaa  migbl  baro  baen,  it  vould  aoi  ba^ 
^•vn  poBsibla  during  the  past  llflaan  or  sm^en  jaara  lo  make  tba  prcjrfw 
(hey  bad  done  if  that  svlnt  had  ool  prarailed,  not  only  in  tba  boardroom,  bol 
throughout  the  gn  cOK>parmlort.     (Hear,  bear.)     Il  vaa  Ibat  ^iiit, 

along  with  tbe  best  .  .  lael,  and  Iba  highest  skill  ihtit  cnuld  be  uaod  io 

the  senrioo  of  Ibe  insUtuLiuu,  thai  bad  made  it  what  it  «  -  (Applauaaf) 

In  the  bislorT  of  Ibe  Wholeaale  Sooiety  there  bad  been  >stakee.    Jb 

oooelnatop,  Mr.  Shfllilo  aaid  ba  daairad  lo  band  the  nprumu  dsck  to  lb«  aan 
kaapiBS  ol  Iba  Wholaaala  Soeiaty.  and  to  b«  huAc  ialha  boaHroom  sluHglMa 
thai  of  hiji  t>rrdccMM>r  (Mr.  Mitol^).  Fiom  Iba  boMom  qf  bia  beaii  be  dliirsd 
to  thank  A  ho  had  in  any  way  bean  aaaoeiatad  with  tbaprmsntalkM 

to  biro  tl  (Applause.)  '  ^'' 
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Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  for  years  had  been 
his  daily  companions  and  fellow- workers. 

Recreations  he  had  none;  holidays  were  unknown  to  him. 
If  he  had  a  spare  evening  he  would  take  a  hand  at  whist  with  some 
of  the  members  of  his  family  or  sonre  old  friends.  Reading  filled 
up  his  every  moment  at  home:  Murchison,  Geikie,  Darwin,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  were  read  and  re-read.  New  books  on  his 
favourite  sciences  were  secured  on  publication,  and  studied  with 
avidity.  Travel  and  biographies  were  always  welcome;  he  also 
worked  hard  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  modem  thought  and  action. 

To  mark  the  attainment  of  its  fifty  years  of  progress  the 
Directors  of  the  C.W.S.  arranged  to  celebrate  the  auspicioas 
occasion  by  holding  great  meetings  at  all  their  branches  and  dep6ts. 
A  beautiful  casket,  filled  with  productions  of  the  Wholesale,  was 
presented  to  each  delegate.  On  the  front  of  each  casket  was 
a  portrait  of  the  first  chairman  (Mr.  A.  Greenwood)  and  one  oi 
the  present  chairman  (Mr.  Shillito).  A  very  fine  medal  was  also 
struck,  which  on  one  side  gave  an  admirable  likeness  of  Mi. 
Shillito.  But  the  greatest  work  of  the  directorate  during  the 
celebrations  was  the  publication  of,  the  Story  of  the  C.W.S.,  which 
is  at  once  a  splendid  testimonial  to  our  past  leaders  and  the 
ever-growing  intelligence  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Shillito  was  called  upon  to  preside  at  most  of  the  great 
meetings,  his  speeches  being  varied  and  refreshing.  He  touched 
on  the  inception  and  early  leaders  of  the  "Wholesale,  traced  its 
entry  into  production,  its  efforts  to  reach  the  sources  of  supply, 
and  told  of  its  marvellous  success  in  banking,  flour-milling,  boot 
arid  shoe  making,  &c.,  enumerating  each  industry  and  its  present 
turnover.  He  spoke  of  our  foreign  dep6ts,  and  paid  a  warm 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  men  who  had  served  us  in  distant  lands. 
Delegates  from  several  European  countries  presented  souvenirs 
to  the  O.W.S.  to  mark  their  indebtedness  for  many  kindnesses 
rendered  to  them,  and  also  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  work  done  for  co-operation  by  the  C.W.S.  The  chairman 
was  greatly  touched  by  this  spontaneous  proof  of  international 
good  feeling  and  fraternity.  At  all  the  meetings 'he  was  more 
or  less  remmiscent.  He  pictured  the  position  of  the  worker  and 
the  conditions  with  which  ne  was  surrounded  in  his  (the  speaker's) 
early  days,  and  told  of  the  hopeless  despairing  lives  in  the  fields 
and  factories.  Now,  he  exclaimed,  through  unity  the  workers 
have  become  the  lareest  and  most  successful  importers,  bankers, 
producers,  and  merchants  in  the  country.  He  argued  that  the 
best  was  yet  to  come,  that  the  future  was  brimful  of  hope.  His 
audiences  responded  to  his  enthusiasm,  nnd  pavr  him  a  great 
ovation  at  eacn  of  the  meetings. 

It  was  freauently  remarked  during  these  functions  that 
although  Mr.  Shillito  was  now  over  eighty  years  of  age  he  had 
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all  the  buoytnoy  and  kaennaM  of  youtii.  Ilia  ouUook  waa  more 
hopeful  than  when  he  waa  a  young  man.     Every  au^geation  of 

f>rogrBiw  waa  welcomed  by  him  up  to  tlie  laat  day  of  hia  boatneea 
ife.     Unlike  many  old  men  who  aeek  real  to  reileot  on  the  "'-^ 
old   da^a.    Mr.  Snillito   lived   on    the   proapecia   of    the    f 
determmed  to  improve  on  thoae  past  daya.  wl.  lr\A 

had  been  good  for  the  claaa  he  waa  ao  proud  w> 

Thia  atronf  feeling  of  hope  for  the  future  of  cooperation  waa 
maniieat  in  a&  hia  renurka.  Ho  tieldocn  nuHMtl  an  opportumQr 
of  describing  the  time  when  c<M)p«ratorM  xiuce  all  their 

requirements,  and  arkued  with  trutii  that  u..-  <^...J  be  done  now 
if  only  aocietiea  womd  be  loyal  to  their  own  organitation.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  greater  the  loyalty  tlie  greater  the  power  of 
the  C.W.8.  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  While  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  managers  or  committees  of  societies  who 
profesaed  to  be  cooperative  and  did  not  in  any  way  support  the 
C.W.S.  in  its  endeavours,  yet  he  was  most  tolorant  in  addressing 
them.  He  ressoned  with  thoae  opposed  to  his  views.  He  never 
upbraided,  but  appealed  to  their  common  sense  rather  than  wound 
their  feelings.  Tnis  beautiful  trait  in  hie  character  imprased  all' 
who  came  into  contact  with  him.  Mr.  0.  D.  C.  Goedbiart^  of  the 
Hague,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  sooomplished  of  oooperalors, 
writing  lately,  says: — 

I  had  iha  booour  to  m«el  Mr.  ShiUito  wveral  limM.  mad  I  wm  impwiMtit 
bv  tba  •xUemt  aoflmii  with  whieh  be  spoke  of  men  and  thiofe*  mmI  eleo  by 
htt  greet  penooel  eherm. 

Testimony  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but 
perhana  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  he  loved  all  men.  He 
ludgea  mercifully  ;  he  waa  alow  in  the  condemnation  of  others.  U 
he  appeared  to  be  unsympathetic  with  some  extreme  views  it  was 
beoauae  of  his  confirmed  belief  that  true  progress  could  only  be 
attained  by  increaaed  intelligence  and  gradual  growth,  wnich 
would  naturally  be  the  result.  He  waa  strongly  of  opinion  that 
a  higher  social  platform  could  only  be  reach«l  and  retained  by 
the  workers  through  n  higher  appreciation  of  the  powers  of 
education,  cooperation,  and  temperance. 

HIS   LAST  DATS. 

In  Januar}',  1914.  hia  many  friends  aaw,  vrith  regret,  that  his 
vitality  was  waning.  He  thought  he  had  caujBfht  a  chill  by  sleeping 
in  a  dump  bed  on  some  of  his  many  buainess  journeys.  He  did  not 
ooniplain.  but  his  friends  and  fainily  preeaed  him  to  take  medicml 
udvice.  the  result  of  which  was  that  a  alight  external  operation  was 
performed  on  him  by  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Leeds.  He  recofered 
sutTiciently  to  take  up  his  various  duties  again.  Hia  cheerful 
manner  made  his  friends  think  that  he  was  to  be  spared  to  them 
for  sonu>  time  yet.  but  his  illness  had  left  a  wetkness  from  wfaieh 
he  never    recoverecl.        He    gradually  lost  strength.       Diabetes 
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followed,  which  further  reduced  his  streucth,  but  the  brave  old 
spirit  waa  still  there.  Every  day  he  travelled  to  Manchester,  or 
to  wherever  his  duties  called  him,  encouraging  others  to  carry  on 
the  good  work,  suggesting  new  expansions,  giving  his  valuable 
advice  to  those  in  dimculties,  and  keeping  his  watchful  eye  on  all 
parts  of  the  vast  undertaking  of  which  he  was  the  admired  head. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Brodrick  (the  secretary)  he  visited  his 
much-loved  Eoden  on  February  4th,  1915.  As  usual,  he  interested 
himself  in  the  health  of  the  patients,  chatting  with  and  cheering 
m^ny  who  were  in  better  health  than  himself.  The  weather  was 
cold  and  damp,  and  he  caught  another  chill,  and  on  returning  to 
Halifax  he  took  to  his  bed. 

His  brave  spirit  still  sustained  him,  he  spoke  of  everything  and 
anything  but  his  own  trouble,  and  was  more  cheerful  than  they 
who  came  to  sympathise  with  him.  The  influenza,  which  had  now 
rapidly  developed,  soon  robbed  him  of  his  consciousness,  and, 
without  a  murmur,  he  passed  quietly  and  peacefully  away, 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  his  affectionate  and  sorrowing 
family,  on  February  12th. 

When  the  news  of  Mr.  Shillito's  death  was  flashed  over  the 
country  a  few  hours  after,  a  hush  fell  upon  the  co-operative 
movement.  A  trusted  and  much-loved  leader  had  fallen;  a  truly 
self-educated  social  statesman  was  gone;  a  friend  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  was  no  more.  All  who  had  known  him  mourned  as  for 
a  father.  To  the  great  bulk  of  our  membership  throughout  the 
country  his  name  was  a  household  word.  To  committees  and  all 
social  reformers  he  was  a  friend  and  adviser.  He  never  thought 
himself  more  than  a  workman.  Yet,  in  the  sphere  of  his  many 
activities,  he  became  closely  acquainted  with  such  men  as  the 
present  American  Ambassador,  the  late  Captain  Scott  (of  Antarctic 
fam'^),  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  Lord 
Derby,  Sir  Charles  Behrens,  Sir  Algernon  Firth,  Bart.,  and  many 
others  in  high  social  position,  who  regarded  him  with  the  highest 
respect.  He  was  in  close  touch  with  professors  of  science  and 
workers  in  the  various  universities  and  educational  institutions. 
His  many  admirers  outside  the  co-operative  movement  have  placed 
on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  his  life  and  work. 

This  memoir  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  Mr.  Shillito's  attitude  towards  public  questions  of  importance. 
In  politics  he  might  be  classed  as  an  advanced  Liberal.  A 
supporter  of  every  effort  to  give  the  people  equal  opportunities 
with  those  held  by  the  privileged  classes,  he  stood  for  land  reform 
of  a  very  drastic  nature.  Better  housing  of  the  people  absorbed 
much  of  his  time  and  attention,  4nd  in  the  interests  of  public 
health  he  held  that  this  question  ought  to  be  taken  up  without 
further  delay.     He  viewed  with  great  favour  the  recognition  of 
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Labour's  voiod  in  Parliiuiient.  aud  would  with  oleMure  have 
supportfw^  <"'^'  If'gialation  that  had  for  ita  object  Uie  maloDg  of 
our  peo[  tamoerate  in  their  habita.     lie  bad  been  a  Free 

Trader  uu  nm  mv,  ana  waa  a  great  adniircr  of  Richard  Cobdao  and 
John  Bright;  ho  waa  alao  in  laTour  of  Home  Hule.  He  bad  tbe 
entire  confidence  of  bia  own  party,  and  waa  reapeded  by  bis 
political  oppooenta  for  hia  nianly  and  outopokeo  attitude. 

In  temperance,  while  be  never  bad  been  a  total  abstainer,  he 
waa  one  of  tbe  most  temperate  of  men  during  tbe  whole  of  his 
loiiK  life.  In  early  middle  life  he  waa  requested  to  become  a  tniatee 
for  tbe  debenture  holders  of  a  local  brewery,  but  be  decidedly 
declined  the  invitation,  stating  "that  in  early  life  be  had  made 
up  hia  mind  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  buaineaa  that  esuaed 
so  much  trouble  and  evil."    He  waa  temperate  in  all  things. 

Mr.  Shillito  made  no  profeasion  of  religion,  aa  we  know  it 
to-day.  He  waa  tolerance  itself  to  all  he  came  in  contact  with, 
and  no  word  waa  ever  heard  from  him  in  condemnation  of  any 
man 'a  creed. 

He  was  a  believer  in  Buskin's  dictum,  *'that  man's  mission 
on  earth  waa  work  " — work  not  so  much  for  his  own  benefit  as 
for  the  good  of  others.  His  theological  views  were  similar  to 
thoee  of  Drs.  Franklin,  Priestley,  and  Martiueau — that  religion 
consists  in  service,  not  ceremony;  and  certainly  no  man  could 
l><<  innro  devout  in  his  service  to  his  fellows  than  the  late 
.fchii  Shillito.  His  tolerance  and  non-aggreaaiver'"^'^  ..^.w^e  him^ 
friends  with  all  kinds  of  Churchmen  and  professing  na  of 

♦•very  sect,  and  these  men  were  the  first  to  recuguKst-  mat  be 
poss<-ssed  more  of  the  Christian  virtues  than  they  could  aspire  to. 

His  charity  in  thought  and  action  was  boundless.  What  be 
K'uve  he  ^'avo  in  secrecy,  and  it  waa  said  at  hia  death  that  many 
a  f)<x)r  person  in  Halifax  and  elsewhere  would  miss  the  open  heart 
and  hand  of  John  ShilUto. 

Sneaking  at  a  public  meetins  abortly  after  Mr.  Shillito 's  death, 
Mr.  James  Parker.  M.P.  for  Halifax,  after  paying  a  high  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  sakl:  he  waa  a  man  which  the 
co-onerative  movement  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  to-day.  He  had 
not  heen  able  to  do  anything  for  Mr.  ShdUto,  but  Mr.  Shillito 
had  (lone  m  He  (Mr.  Parker)  would  cite  only 

on»>  incident  v ......„..,  ..:i0d  the  man: — 

When  I  WM  goioff  up  to  Lonilon.  afUr  b«iiig  first  •Uetod  to  rtpr— cat 

Halifax  in  PiriianMol,  I  n ^'    too  SItmI  with  Mr.  ShaUlo 

t.^  tli.>  ftUiion.    Ha  WM  ^'  Um  O.W.8.  at  ]ianrh«*l«r. 

I    ;.     I.oniL.n        TKinlcinc*  li  i   wmi|^  hardlv   IftAt  till  IBT 

r.  Shillito  held  out  hia 
tip  thort.**    Wh«B  ho 

la  tivcpouiiU  uotc  in  uxy  kaod.     I  could  Dd  thaok  him:  he 
I  in  tho  train. 
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One  could  multiply  such  incidents  indefinitely.  His  charity 
in  eivin^  was  e<}ualled  by  his  charity  in  his  judgment  of  others.  He 
had  no  ice  in  his  heart,  every  man  of  whatever  station  or  clime  he 
regarded  as  a  brother,  and  this  feeling  of  brotherhood  was  shown 
in  the  deep  and  sincere  interest  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the 
International  Co-operative  Alliance.  He  hoped  for  a  closer  unity 
between  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  he  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  and  pleasure  the  rapid  growth  of  co-operative  thought  and 
action  all  over  Europe.  War  he  detested,  and  often  said  "  that 
if  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other  ' '  there  could  be  no  war. 
Peace  meant  progress  in  civilisation ;  war  meant  reaction  and  the 
stirring  of  our  worst  passions.  The  hearty  and  kindly  welcome 
he  always  gave  to  foreign  delegates  when  visiting  the  Wholesale 
in  great  numbers  was  typical  of  the  man  who  had  laboured  all  his 
life  for  a  community  of  spirit  amongst  his  fellow-men. 

HIS   FUNEBAL. 

If  any  proof  were  wanted  of  the  high  appreciation  and  profound 
respect  with  which  John  Shillito  was  regarded  by  his  fellow-men, 
then  that  proof  was  abundant  on  Tuesday,  February  16th,  when 
we  laid  him  reverently  to  rest  in  All  Saints'  Cemetery  at  Halifax. 
It  was  an  outward  manifestation  of  how  he  had  won  the  affections 
of  thousands  for  whom  he  had  laboured  during  his  long  life.  Men 
came  to  Halifax  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  to  one  whose  memory  would  remain  engraven  in  their 
diearts  as  long  as  life  endured. 

The  Northgate  End  Unitarian  Chapel  was  the  meeting  place 
for  the  numerous  mourners.  In  this  chapel  John  Shillito  was 
among  the  oldest  of  its  members,  having  attended  its  services  for 
over  forty  years.  The  chapel  was  now  crowded  with  a 
congregation  representative  of  every  Church  and  sect  in  Britain. 
Whatever  their  differences  might  be  in  religion,  politics,  or 
social  matters,  all  found  common  ground  in  mourning  for  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  family  and  private  friends  had  met  at  Mr. 
Shillito's  residence,  and  in  long  procession  of  hearse  and  carriages, 
headed  by  the  Mayor  (.\lderman  W.  H.  Ingham,  J. P.)  and  the 
borough  pohce,  S9lemnly  made  their  way  to  the  chapel.  The 
streets  were  Hned  with  people,  rich  and  poor,  who  respectfully 
saluted  the  remains  of  their  old  friend,  for,  as  it  was  remarked 
that  day,  "  John  had  been  a  friend  to  them  all."  The  coffin  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  covered  with  beautiful  floral  tributes 
sent  from  scientific  associations,  co-operative  societies,  and 
numerous  private  friends. 

The  simple  and  impressive  service  was  conducted  by  the  Kev. 
W.  Lawrence  Schroeoer,  the  minister  of  the  chapel.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  to  introduce  in  the  devotional  part  of  the  service 
Newman *8  beautiful  hymn.  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light."    Mr.  Shillito, 
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ID  his  Ufeliine,  oooiiderBd  this  wti  ooa  of  the  taimX  hymns  vntf 
wrilten. 

The  IUt.  Mr.  Schroeder,  in  his  sddress.  spoke  of  the  high 
cberioter  end  meny  Tiriuae  of  Mr.  Shillito.    He  seid  :— 

No  ««^  «w«  BMdad  lo  MiphMbt  lb*  vdiM  of  lb*  Uit  of  Joba  Shillfle 
to  Ibo  oommuaily  lo  which  ho  hod  hoon  ploood.  Thoir  prwooet  Ihtfo  Ihol 
ofloraooo  woa  ooo  of  Iributo  to  Ibo  worib  of  bis  oidttoDOt,  ood  wbta  Ib^y 
nllMffoa  taMtbor  Iboy  would  rtmombor  grotofoUy  oil  Ibol  bo  moool  for  tbo 
boMor  lilt  of  moo  ood  wocaoo,  ood  for  Ibo  oIomt  ond  iotoOMr  onloo  of  Moitlj. 
Tbo  hjriBD  IboT  had  jinl  tunf  wos  ooo  of  Mr.  SbiUito't  fivoorito  bymas, 
probobly  Ibo  foTourito.  ood  wbon  bo  (Ibo  prMobor)  woo  IbiakiBf  of  bio  Uit. 
ood  wbol  bo  micbl  toy  of  it,  toddoolj  Ibo  Iboogbl  of  TonnjMoTi  '*UHoMt** 
oomo  ioto  bit  mlad;  il  toomad  to  him  Ibol  o  mool  fiUiof  qootolioo  of  John 
Shillito  ooold  bo  lokon  from  ibol  poom. 

The  preacher  quoted  the  selected  lines,  beginniog — 

For  olw^jo  rooming  wilb  o  bungrf  boorl, 

n  :  OniiS  of  BMO 


and  ending — 


Moob  boTo  I  MOB  ond  known 
And  monnon,  oUmotot,  ooonofi 
Myoolf  nol  looil,  bol  booour'd  of  Ibam  oU. 

Como,  my  friondt, 
Tb  nol  too  lote  to  took  o  nowor  world. 
Push  ofl,  ond,  silling  well  in  ordor,  smito 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  soil  beyond  Ibo  sunset,  end  the  poths 
Of  sn  tbo  woolom  stors.  until  I  die. 

Mr.  Sohroeder  said — 

He  oould  nol  help  bul  think  of  Ibo  fltooss  of  thst  posm,  lor  ^obn  SbiUito 
wss  s  moo  Tory  koon  to  moke  the  world  his  own.  Exporisnoo  oomo  to  bim 
jusi  ss  rsody,  ond  whore  Ihero  wss  o  gUmpso  of  things  bo  wonlod  sifll  to 
grosp,  to  touoh,  to  understood.  He  hod  o  wonderful  knowlodgo  of  googrophy 
ond  gsology,  os  bo  hod  of  peoples.  Then  when  be  talked  of  Ibo  movamael 
oeorssi  hb  beorl — Ibo  ooH>poroliTO  movomoni— fMis  ond  figures  roUod  fkom  bb 
mind.  He  wss  s  man  younc  In  boorl,  koon  and  oetivo  In  mind,  wbb  a  ooblo 
spirit  to  make  the  bosi  of  life  Ibol  remainod;  whilst  ho  bed  olwoys  wroogbl 
for  Ibo  hoppinaso  of  tbo  oommunity,  ond  goTo  hb  life  and  seifioeo  for  tbo 
inlorssto  of  ab  fsllow-mon.  He  Urod  on  earth  with  hb  eyes  turned  towards 
Ibo  booTons,  if,  happily,  he  might  understood;  he  wss  s  man  who,  as  bo 
grew  older,  grew  gentler  and  more  lender  towards  those  sbout  him.  As  tbiy 
stood  by  hb  body  Ibey  would  rsoliso  thai  bb  spirit  would  Uto.  sod  Ibo 
memory  of  the  man  would  express  ilsolf  In  oondnel  lof|y  and  of  high  rsMlo. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  worksd  fhm  Ibo  lowosi  oltoiimslsnnos  In  lift  imlO  bb 


name  bad  bcoomo  honoured  Ibroofboul  Ibo  loMlb  and  brsadlb  of  Ibo  world; 
and  he  hoped  Ibey  aU  might  bo  able  to  gather  in  Ibo  glad  oompaay  of  wbbb 
I  hn  sh.IUto  wss  a  pari,  by  seeking  unHy.  hy  Uking  bold  of  tbo  bUbeol  IbiMs 
(  .: :  .  by  siring  Iboir  sonrioes  to  Iboir  fellows;  tbeo  Ibsgr  mkblfoOow  in  l£o 
(oouiepe  ci  him  whom  thai  d^  Ibey  bonoursd  and  Tsoeralad. 

The  sddrsit.  wss  listened  to  with  rapi  sttentkm  hy  the  orer- 
crowded  congreffstion,  meny  of  the  old  friends  of  the  d 
showiDff  signs  of  deep  emotion.    At  the  oooolusion  of  the 
Chopin  s  'Funeral  Msrch  *'  wss  played  on  the  organ. 

The  proceesion  of  mourners  wss  formed  up  outside  the  chspel, 
and   proceeded  slowly   to  the  plsoe  of  intennent— All   Saints* 
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Cemetery.  The  streets  were  lined  with  crowds  of  the  sympathetic 
people  of  Halifax,  where  all  had  known  and  all  had  loved  and 
respected  the  deceased.  It  was  a  scene  of  great  impressiveness. 
It  was  said  that  seldom,  if  ever,  had  there  been  such  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  feeling  and  regret  for  the  loss  of  any  public  man  in 
HaUfax. 

At  the  craveside  hundreds  gathered  to  pay  the  last  tribute 
to  their  fallen  chief.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Schroeder  conducted  the 
service.  Mr.  G.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  H.  Pingstone  (directors  of  the 
C.W.S.),  also  Mr.  R.  Stewart  (chairman  of  the  S.C.W.S.).  gave 
short  addresses  at  the  graveside,  eulogising  the  work,  the  character, 
and  the  ability  of  him  who  lay  inanimate  at  their  feet. 

It  was  with  sad  hearts  and  moistened  eyes  that  we  left  all 
that  was  mortal  of  our  beloved  friend.  As  Mr.  Thorpe  said, 
'*  Though  we  had  committed  his  body  to  the  earth,  his  spirit  still 
lived  and  animated  those  he  had  left  behind."  Tributes  flowed  in 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  co-operators  abroad,  all 
bearing  strong  testimony  to  the  powerful  influence  for  good  that 
had  been  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Shillito 's  beautiful  life.  Sir  Charles 
Behrens  wrote :  *  *  There  is  no  man  I  have  ever  met  for  whom  I 
had  a  greater  respect  and,  if  I  might  say  so,  affection  than  Mr. 
Shillito.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  many  quarters,  and  not 
least  in  philanthropic  agencies  with  which  he  was  so  closely 
connected,  and  where  his  advice  was  always  so  helpful." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  quote  even  a  tithe  of  the  many 
eulogistic  letters  received  from,  and  speeches  delivered  by,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  His  ability  and  accomplishments, 
his  genial  and  courteous  conduct,  his  great  work  for  the  movement, 
his  broad  outlook  and  love  for  mankind  in  general,  were  all 
reviewed  and  as  highly  praised  as  his  loss  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
regretted. 

As  time  speeds  on  we  venture  to  think  that  the  name  of  John 
Shillito  will  stand  even  higher  than  it  does  to-day  as  a  ereat  leader 
of  democracy.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  his  was  a  life  of  self- 
abnegation  ;  that  the  happiness  of  the  masses  was  what  he  worked 
for,  what  he  lived  for.  What  an  example  for  the  young  men  of 
the  present  day,  who  begin  life  with  infinitely  better  conditions 
than  fell  to  his  lot.  The  future  of  co-operation  is  more  than 
assured  if  we  can  only  infuse  the  unselfish  and  lofty  ideals  of 
John  Shillito  into  the  minds  of  the  men  who  are  to  follow.  His 
epitaph  should  be  that  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem :  — 

Write  me  as  one  who  loved   his   fellow-men. 
And  lo,  Ben  Adhem *s  name  led  all  the  rest. 
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I.    iMTBODDOnON. 

TME  eooQomv  of  war  has  been  little  studied.  For  one  thing, 
wars  on  a  laiige  scale  have  been  fortunately  rare  during  the 
last  hundred  years — the  period  in  which  modem  wealth 
production  has  been  established.  Power  production  was  in  its 
earliest  infancy  in  the  days  of  our  great  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
and  the  record  of  those  days,  therefore,  is  not  particularly  nelpf ul 
to  us  now,  save  in  one  respect  which  I  will  deal  with  presently. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centunr  this  oountrv,  which 
was  the  chief  producer  of  iron  in  the  world,  produced  less  than 
900,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  a  year.  Iron  is  man's  chief  tool,  and 
it  is  now  quite  difficult  to  realise  that  half  a  generation  before 
Waterloo  the  whole  world  produced  a  quantity  of  iron  which,  in 
our  day,  is  negligible.  Tlius  a  litUe  while  sgo  m  history  the  world 
had  no  big  tools  with  which  to  produce  wealth,  and  wealth 
production  consisted  chiefly  in  agricultural  operations  with  a  very 
small  embroidery  indeed  of  industrial  work  done  on  a  small  scale. 
Hntain  was  the  chief  manufacturing  country,  which  is  merely  to 
say  that  she  was  the  first  amongst  a  number  of  little  producers. 
International  trade  had  not  developed  to  any  great  extent;  the 
value  of  goods  exported  in  a  year  one  hundred  years  ago  waa  not 
nearly  as  great  as  we  have  recently  exported  in  a  single  mooth. 

In  the  hundred  years  since  Waterloo  there  have  been  so  few 
great  European  wars  (indeed  only  one  which  approachea  in  rank 
either  the  Napoleonic  struggle  or  the  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged)  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  opportunity  of  atudyiog 
war  in  its  effects  upon  modem  economy.  The  Franoo-Oennan 
War  of  1870-71  is  removed  from  us  by  leas  than  fifty  jrears,  but 
even  in  the  eiehteen-sixties  the  production  of  wealth  in  the  differeDt 
countries  of  toe  world  was  slill  on  a  very  email  scale  as  compared 
with  the  operations  of  to-day.  In  1869  the  whole  worid  produoed 
only  7,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  whereaa  in  1913 — the  last  year 
of  peace—the  world's  output  was  77.000,000  tons.  It  is,  however, 
true  to  say  that  the  «>^  ^r>'  growth  of  these  iron  figures  is  the 

best  possible  measui  increase  of  the  world's  wealth  in  the 
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interval.  If,  then,  we  study  world  economy  during  and  after  the 
Franco-German  War,  we  are  still  without  any  true  guide  for  the 
present  time,  save  in  this — that  as  we  know  how  very  rapidly  the 
French  recovered  after  1871,  although  methods  of  wealth  production 
were  as  yet  little  advanced,  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
world  may  make  a  speedy  economic  recovery  when  the  present 
war  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  growth  of  international  commerce  since  Waterloo,  and 
even  since  Sedan,  has  been  prodigious,  to  which  I  should  like  to 
add  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  in  fifty  years'  time 
international  conmierce  will  be  so  much  greater  than  to-day  that 
our  present  figures  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively 
negligible.  Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  growth  of  British 
exports  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century:  — 


Year. 

IinportH. 

Exports  of 
British  Goods. 

Exports  of 
Imported  Goods. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1806  

Value  not  rocorded 

38,000,000 

Value  not  recorded 

1810  

48,000,000 

1820  

36,000,000 

M          !! 

1830  

38,000.000 

ff          »• 

1840 

51,000,000 

It          .» 

1850 

71,000,000 

,,          ,, 

1860 

210,000,000 

136,000,000 

29,000,000 

1870  

303,000,000 

199,000,000 

44,000,000 

1880  

411,000,000 

223,000,000 

63,000,000 

1890  

421,000,000 

263,000,000 

65,000,000 

1900 

523,000,000 

•291,000,000 

63,000,000 

1910 

678,000,000 

430,000,000 

104,000,000 

1912  . 

745,000,000 

487,000,000 

112,000,000 

1913 

769,000,000 

525,000,000 

110.000.000 

*  From  1900  onwarda  tlie  flgnres  include  valae  of  new  ships,  not 
previously  recorded. 

The  Britain  of  the  Napoleonic  era  was  to  a  very  large  extent 
independent  of  oversea  trade.  The  Britain  of  1870  was  acquiring 
a  very  considerable  accretion  of  wealth  every  year  by  favourable 
transactions  with  persons  abroad.  By  1913  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  trade  had  become  so  great  that  one-half  of  our  food  was 
imported  from  abroad,  and  British  work  was  done  upon  raw 
materials  fully  three-fourths  of  which  were  necessarily  imported 
from  abroad.  Other  nations  also  had  in  the  same  period  built  up 
a  great  foreign  trade,  and  German  commerce  before  the  war  had 
come  to  be  a  good  second  to  our  own.  Even  the  United  States, 
which  covers  so  large  an  area  and  has  such  a  splendid  native 
production  of  materials,  has  yet  to  import  many  supplies  to  enable 
her  to  carry  on  her  work  successfully.     To  name  only   a  few 
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thing!,  Ih«  Unitod  Statm  dom  not  produce  indiA-nibber.  or  tiB,  or 
iuto.  and  bar  production  of  such  things  m  *woo1  it  noi  nearly 
large  enough  for  her  requiremeote. 

It  WM.  therefore,  in  oiroumetencea  ee  to  which  eiperiepce  had 
little  to  offer  aa  a  guide  that  the  preeent  great  atruggle  Ugao. 
Thoee  who  deaired  to  form  a  true  judgment  aa  to  what  waa  going 
to  happen  to  trade  and  employment  were  compelled  to  reaaon  from 
untried  factors.  The  reeult  waa  that  moat  people  completely 
misjudged  the  situation  when  the  war  began,  and  m  nearly  every 
Quarter  economic  woe  wae  propheaied  with  the  gloomiest  confMence. 
Anyone  who  cares  to  turn  up  the  newspapers,  joumala,  and 
magasines  of  August,  1914.  will  find  utterancee  of  the  moat  doleful 
character  as  to  what  was.  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  about 
to  happen  to  us.  In  Parliament  many  memners  uiged  the 
QoTemment  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  combat  the  storm  of 
bad  trade  and  unemployment  which  waa  about  to  break  over  our 
devoted  ialands.  The  Goremment  wsa  of  the  same  mind  aa  theae 
members,  and  amongst  its  moat  energetic  efforts — it  is  a  great 
pity  that  some  of  its  other  efforts  were  not  equally  energetio— was 
the  setting  up  of  a  great  system  of  distrees  committees.  ETerr- 
where  public  meetings  were  held,  and  addressed  by  men  of  light 
and  leadins,  who  implored  their  neighbours  to  accumulate  big 
funds  for  the  unemployed  and  to  organise  themselves  to  distribute 
it.  Thoee  who  have  ^ood  memories  will  call  to  mind  the 
admonitions  that  were  given,  that  the  great  thing  to  do  was  to 
give  the  relief  in  such  manner  as  to  make  work. 

In  the  newspapers  all  sorts  of  well-known  people  committed 
themselves  to  the  most  direful  jeremiads  as  to  our  prospects.  Not 
the  least  amusing  was  that  of  the  editor  of  that  staid  journal  7^ 
Economist,  who  declared  on  August  4th,  1914,  that  if  we  went  to 
war  "our  rulers  ....  may  find  that  in  a  few  weeks'  time  half 
the  population  will  be  not  only  unemployed  but  in  a  state  of 
revolutionary  discontent,"  a  conception  which  so  possessed  him 
that  he  went  on  to  advise  the  Britisn  people  to  remain  neutral  and 
to  make  fortunes  out  of  their  neutndity!  One  of  our  modem 
historians  wrote  on  August  Srd,  1914.  tnat  we  should  suffer  fsr 
worse  economic  consequences  than  after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Oomparing  the  poaition  now  with  the  poaition  a  century  ago,  he 
said:  '*The  pumy  economic  eataatroone  will  be  infinitely  worse 
and  more  sudden,  because  the  island  haa  ceaaed  to  be  mainly 
agricultural  and  self-supporting.  The  catastrophe  would  be  so  vaat 
thut  people  do  not  realise  it.  and  many  are  helpleaaly  watching 
the  drift  to  ruin." 

One  of  our  leading  London  newspapers  told  the  public  on 
August  3rd.  1914,  that  the  effect  of  the  war  wouki  be  that  "of 
a  universal  strike  without  strike  JP^yt"  and  it  went  on:  "While, 
therefore,  millions  of  workers  will  have  no  wagea  to  spend,  the 
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fortunate  few  who  have  will  find  that  they  are  worth  less  than 
half  their  normal  vlilue.  Finally,  the  collapse  of  credit — even  the 
beat  credit — will  bring  the  most  cautious  face  to  face  with  ruin." 

At  the  time  I  countered  these  prophets  by  pointing  out  that 
prophecies  of  woe  based  upon  the  misleading  writings  of  Mr. 
Norman  Angell  were  not  a  little  wrong,  but  entirely  wrong,  that 
our  command  of  the  sea  secured  our  indispensable  imports,  that 
we  could  prosecute  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  normal  trade, 
that  the  Government  expenditure  on  the  war,  combined  with  the 
cessation  of  foreign  investing,  would  probably  improve  trade  and 
employment  during  the  war.  I  felt  so  sure  of  my  ground  that  I 
went  the  length  of  prophesying  that  in  the  then  approaching 
winter — that  of  1914-15— many  of  the  poor  would  probably  be 
better  off  than  if  the  war  had  not  occurred.  As  I  need  hardly  point 
out,  my  views  were  entirely  justified  by  all  that  has  happened. 
Never  was  work  so  abundant  in  winter  time  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  it  was  last  winter;  never  was  unemployment  at  so  low  an  ebb. 
I  notice  now  that  the  prophecies  of  woe  have  been  shifted  on  to 
,the  period  after  the  war.  Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  a 
tremendous  collapse  after  the  war  is  inevitable.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  a  serious  situation  will  have  to  be  faced  when  the  war  is 
over,  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  Government  to  take  such  measures  as  to  bring  us  comfortably 
through  that  trying  period.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  prophecy 
of  collapse  after  the  war  is  one  which  we  can  ourselves  fulfil  if 
we  are  foolish  enough  to  neglect  to  take  certain  precautions.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  are  helpless  in  the  matter,  and  I 
take  the  strongest  exception  to  prophecies  which  neglect  the  fact 
that  in  such  circumstances  man  is  largely  the  master  of  his  own 
fate.     I  shall  return  to  this  point  later  on. 

II.  Our  Export  Trade  During  the  War 

In  considering  our  export  trade  in  war  time  we  have  contiiiiially 
to  keep  present  in  our  minds  the  function  of  that  trade.  We  do 
not  export  merely  to  get  rid  of  so  much  British  produce.  We  trade 
externally  in  order  to  secure  commodities  which  either  cannot  be 
produced  at  all  in  these  islands  or  which  we  can  only  produce  with 
great  economic  inconvenience.  In  the  former  category  are  included 
a  ver}'  large  number  of  foodstuffs  which  Nature  forbids  us  to 
produce,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  tapioca,  maize,  bananas, 
oranges,  &c.  We  also  import  many  kinds  of  food  which  we  can 
produce  ourselves  but  which  we  cannot  or  do  not  produce  in 
sufficient  quantity,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  apples,  beef,  mutton, 
cheese,  butter,  eggs,, poultry,  &c. 

When  we  turn  to  materials  the  case  is  even  more  striking. 
We  are  quite  imable  to  produce  tropical  woods,  cotton,  hemp,  jute, 
india-rubber,    gutt«-percha,    asbestos,    gums,    <fec.,    while   of    the 
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materials  which  are  produoed  in  Ihe  Oniied  Kii^^dom  th«  auppUot 
are  often  Tvy  wmw  and  incapable  of  espaoaiOQ.  In  the  all- 
importent  category  of  metals  we  are  rery  badly  off  indeed.  We 
have  aome  iron  and  tin,  but  in  insufficient  quantkiea,  and  as  for 
copper,  lead,  and  sine,  our  supplies  are  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
(legltpble.  Some  metals,  sucn  as  nickel  and  quicksilver,  we 
entirely  lack.  If  the  United  Kingdom  were  compelled  to  rely 
upon  its  own  native  metals  it  would  hsve  to  be  content  with  a 

vrr-    '!   home  trade  and  a  very  small   industry   indeed;  the 

in  '>ras8  trade,  for  example,  would  be  reduced  to  ridiculously 

small  (iiiiifMsiona.  It  is  very  much  the  same  with  many  mineral 
productH.  fliich  as  ssbestos  and  nlumbago.  With  regard  to  organic 
MubHtaiicof).  such  as  timber,  wool,  hides,  and  akins,  we  produce  such 
ii)8ufficictit  (jimiitities  thst  industries  bssed  on  them  would  hsve 
vfry  great  difficulty  in  keeping  their  heads  above  water. 

It  is  but  necesaury  to  rehearse  these  particulars  to  remind 
ourselves  that  Britain,  save  for  her  coal  supply,  is  a  very  poor 
country  naturally,  and  that  while  the  coal  is  useful  as  long  ss  we 
can  get  materials  from  abroad  to  use  with  it,  even  our  coal 
could  not  save  us  from  poverty  if  sea  communications  were  shut 
off.  That,  of  course,  is  what  makes  the  Navy  so  supremely 
important  to  us,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  this  war.  It 
was  because  manv  well-meaning  people  did  not  understand  the 
economy  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  before  the  war  we  had  so 
many  proposals  to  cut  down  the  Navy,  proposals  which  could 
net  have  been  made  by  anybody  with  understanding  of  the  essential 
facts. 

Because  we  have  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  get 
sea-borne  supplies  safely,  those  supplies  have  come  to  be  loond 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course— as  something  as  assured  as  the  rising 
ami  t!)(«  s4-fting  of  the  sun.    The  truth  is.  )  that  our  poaition 

is  ji  most  peculiar  and  dangerous  one.    If  t  J  Kingdom  were 

out  down  to  native  supplies  it  could  not  8Ut»Uuu  a  larse  population. 
I  thnik  that  15.000,000  at  the  outside  is  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
tho  luiinlM^r  of  people  who  could  live  decently  in  this  country  if 
external  trade  were  cut  off.  So  little  is  this  understood  thai  not 
long  ago  I  read  a  little  book  in  which  it  Was  sought  to  deoionstnie 
that  our  home  trade  is  much  more  important  than  our  oversea 
trade,  whereas  the  simple  fact  is  that  our  home  trade  would  veiy 
largely  come  to  an  end  if  it  were  not  for  our  oversea  trade.  Our 
.economy  works  in  a  circle.  With  raw  stuff  got  from  abroad  we 
do  work;  the  results  of  that  work  we  enjoy  partly  ourselvea. 
selling  the  remainder  to  fbreign  and  Colonial  customers;  what  we 
sell  abroad  enables  us  to  keep  up  the  supplies  of  imports  without 
which  neither  hon)e  trade  nor  external  trade  could  continue. 

If.  therefore,  the  war  had  destroyed  our  export  trade,  it  would 

hnve  htMMi  n  vmv  nerious  thing  for  tis      Tlie  immcHliuto  «'ffoi't  of  the 
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beffinning  of  hostilities  was  to  cause  a  great  drop  in  our  exports. 
Whereas  in  July,  1914,  our  exports  of  our  own  productions 
amounted  to  £44,400,000,  in  the  first  month  of  the  war  they 
dropped  to  £24,200,000.  After  a  few  months  there  was  recovery, 
however,  and  in  the  twelfth  month  of  the  wjvr — July,  1915 — our 
exports  had  risen  to  £34,700,000. 

In  the  following  statement  the  course  of  our  trade  month  by 
month  during  the  war  is  shown,  and  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  1913-14  and  of  1907-8:  — 

UNITED  KINGDOM  EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  OOODS. 


Month. 

1 

1907-1908.                  1913-1914. 

1U14-1U1.I. 

June 

July 

August 

September  

October 

November 

December  

January  

February 

March  

SSfr 

£                                  £ 
33,100,000               42.800,000 
40,400.000                47,200,000 
37,300,000                44,100,000 
35,100,000                42,400,000 
38,300,000               46,600,000 
35,800,000               44,800,000 
32,700,000               43.300,000 
34,400,000                47,800,000 
31,900,000               41,300,000 
32,900,000                44,500,000 
30,700.000                39.900.000 
31.100,000               42,000,000 

£ 

:io,ooo.ooo 

44,400,000 
24,200,000 
20,700,000 
28,600,00(» 
24,600,000 
26,300,000 
28,200.00(> 
26,200,000 
30,200,000 
32,200,000 
33,600,000 

We  see  what  a  remarkable  recovery  has  been  made  in  British 
exports  during  the  war.  Indeed,  when  we  compare  the  period  of 
the  war  with  the  period  1907-8  (when  trade  was  very  good),  we 
see  how  excellent  a  comparison  is  made.  In  1915,  in  war  time, 
the  value  of  our  exports  rose  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
and  July  above  the  trade  of  1908,  when  we  were  at  peace.  In 
July,  1915,  our  exports  were  worth  £34,700,000,  whereas  in  -Tnh 
1908,  they  were  worth  only  £33,700,000. 

We  have  also  an  export  trade  in  imported  goods,  the  UniLed 
Kingdom  acting  as  middleman  in  respect  of  many  extra-European 
commodities  for  which  we  act  as  distributing  agents — chiefly  in 
Europe.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  was  also  to  reduce  this 
branch  of  our  export  trade  considerably.  In  July,  1914,  the  value 
of  our  exports  of  foreign  and  Colonial  merchandise — "re-exports" 
as  they  are  called — was  £7,800,000.  In  the  first  month  of  the 
war  it  fell  to  £4,400,000,  but  these  exports  have  since  recovered, 
and  in  July,  1915,  they  had  actually  reached  £9,400,000,  as  against 
£7,800,000  in  July,  1914,  and  £6,300,000  in  July,  1908. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  these 
figures  that  prices  have  risen  considerably  during  the  war.  This 
consideration  discounts  our  war  exports,   and  the  fact  must  not 
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be  lost  tight  of.  On  Uie  oihar  hand,  the  war  export  figorae  ere  not 
complete,  tinoe  they  do  not  include  ell  our  war  exporte.  The 
official  explanation  on  this  heed  ia  ae  followa: — 

TIm  Moouiito  of  goods  imporlod  do  nol  iododo  oirtoin  goods  which,  st 
Iho  Mom  oI  iBPorUMoB,  wors  Iho  propsrtj  ol  His  Majsslj's  OovwaoMst  or 
Iho  OovornmoDts  of  Iho  Alliss.    Tho  soooodIo  of  goods  osMflod  laolttdo  goods 
Iho  Unilsd  Kiagdom  by,  or  oo  boholf  of,  Iho  Oovsnusools  of  Ite 
ml  do  Dol  loolodo  goods  Ukoo  (ram  BHUsh  OoTwamoai  storss  oad 
or   goods   bought   by    His    lUjosly's 

CfOTSTBIDOOl 


boHfht  ia 


Thia  oonaideratioD  may  be  partly  set  a^nat  the  rise  in  prices, 
leaving  the  record  of  our  exports  in  war  time  very  satisfactory. 

Til.  OuB  Impobts  Dubing  the  Wab. 

Turuiiig  from  exporte  to  imports,  we  get  some  ver}'  interesting 
figuree.  The  exigencies  of  war  have  enlarged  many  branches  <^ 
our  imports  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  magnitude.  The 
manufacture  of  war  materials,  and  the  maintenance  in  the  field 
of  a  laree  number  of  able-bodied  men,  has  caused  us  to  draw  upon 
the  world's  supplies  as  we  have  never  done  before.  Whereas  in 
July,  1914,  our  imports  were  worth  £59.400.000,  in  July,  1915. 
they  were  worth  £75,500,000.  I  give  for  purpoees  of  comparison 
a  table  of  imports  in  the  same  form  as  that  relating  to  exports : — 

UNITED  EINODOM  IMPOBTS  OF  FOBEION  AND  COLONIAL  OOODB. 


1907-1  SOS. 


I013-I914. 


1014>19n. 


Juno... 

July  

August 

SoptoniDor  .••*..• 

Ootober 

November 

Deoeinber  ..••••••^ 

January  ••.. 

Febniory 

MATCh  

April 

Mlay  


47,800,000 
6MOO,000 
40,900,000 
4li,S00.000 
67,600.000 
67,100.000 
66.000.000 
66.400.000 
62,400,000 
62,100.000 
47,100,000 
44,300,000 


68,200,000 
61,800,000 
66,000,000 
61,300,000 
71.700,000 
68.600,000 
71,100,000 
68,000.000 
62.100,000 
66,000.000 
61,600.000 
69.100,000 


68.300.000 
60.400.000 
42.400.000 
46.100^000 
61.600,000 
66.000,000 
67,600.000 
67.400.000 
66,200^000 
76,600,000 
73.700,000 
71.600,000 


And  again  we  have  to  note,  aa  with  regard  to  exporte,  that 
the  import  fiffuree  as  noted  by  the  Customs  are  not  complete. 
Apart  from  that  consideration,  we  see  that  in  the  first  twelve 
months  of  the  war  our  imports  amounted  to  the  gigantic  total  of 
£767,800,000. 

Let  us  now  compare  our  external  trade  for  the  twelve  montha 
which  ended  in  July.  1914.  with  that  of  the  twelve  mootha  which 
ended  iu  July,  1915.     This  is  done  in  the  following 
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OUR    EXTERNAL  TRADE   BEFORE   AND   AFTER   AUGUST,    1914. 


Twielre  Months 

ended 
July  SlBt.  1914. 


Twelve  Months 

ended 
July  3l8t,  1915. 


Imports 

Exports  of  liriti.sh  Uuods 

Exports  of  Imported  Goods... 


764,000.000 
521,000,000 
109,400,000 


767,800,000 

348,700,000 

89,100,000 


Inoreose 
or 


+  3.800,000 

-172,300.000 

-20.300.000 


We  see  that  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war  our  imports, 
as  far  as  recorded,  rose  by  £3,800,000,  as  compared  with  the 
twelve  months  immediately  previous  to  the  war,  whereas  our 
exports  of  British  goods  fell  by  £172,300,000  and  our  exports  of 
imported  goods  fell  by  £20,300,000. 


IV.  The  Balance  of  Trade. 
to    an    interesting    and 


This  brings  us  to  an  interesting  and  most  important 
consideration.  If  we  compare  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  in 
the  last  table  we  see  that  in  the  twelve  months  before  the  war 
imports  exceeded  exports  by  £133,600,000,  whereas  in  the 
first  twelve  months  of  the  war  imports  exceeded  exports  by 
£330,000,000,  thus:  — 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  WAR . 


Twelve  Months  Before  |  Twelve  Months  After 
Outbreak  of  War.       i     Outbreak  of  War. 


Imports  

Exports  

Exoeas  of  Imports 


£ 
704,000,000 

£ 
767,800,000 

630,400,000 

437,800,000 

133.600.000 

330.000.000 

The  importance  of  these  facts  cannot  be  overstated.  Before 
the  war  the  process  of  paying  for  our  enormous  imports  presented 
no  difficulty.  EJxports  of  goods,  as  will  be  seen,  paid  for 
£630,400.000  of  them,  leaving  £133.600,000.  This  £133.600,000 
was  met,  and  more  than  met,  by  the  interest  due  to  British  investors 
on  their  oversea  investments,  by  the  earnings  of  our  magnificent 
mercantile  marine,  and  other  minor  items  which  I  need  not 
mention.  Altogether,  there  was  something  like  £400,000,000  due 
to  us  in  the  twelve  months,  apart  from  our  exports  of  goods,  which 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  excess  of  imports,  the  balance 
representing  new  investments  abroad. 

Turning  to  the  figures  of  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war, 
however,  we  see  that  the  excess  of  imports  rose  from  £133,600,000 
to  £330,000,000.  Even  the  latter  sum,  enormous  as  it  is,  is  more 
than  met  Kv  thf.  sums  due  to  us,  and  if  the  excess  of  imports  rose 
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00  higher  there  would  still  be  no  difficulty.  A»  •  matter  of  fact, 
howeTer,  the  exoeee  of  iro porta  haa  continued  to  rite ;  it  waa  much 
greater  in  the  aeoond  six  moiiUis  of  the  war  than  in  the  firat,  and 
in  the  calendar  year  1915  it  will  abaorb  the  whole,  or  mora  than 
the  whole,  of  the  amount  due  to  ua.  Moreover.  cert*in  Govemmeiii 
importa  are  not  included  in  the  trade  f^lfurea  given. 

And  that  ia  not  all.  Wa  are  not  only  financing  the  war  for 
ouraelvea ;  we  are  lending  money  freely  to  our  Colonjea  and  to  our 
Alliea.  ** Lending  money"  meana  ^ying  for  a  Brea^  paK  of  the 
importa  of  our  Coloniea  and  Alliea.  The  reaultant  financial  difficulty 
is  a  considerable  one,  and  that  ia  why.  long  before  theae  linea  reach 
British  readers,  ao  many  appeals  will  hare  been  made  to  them 
to  economiae  and  to  reduce  their  consumption  of  imported 
commodities.  It  is  still  not  too  late  here  to  repeat  that  warning 
and  advice. 

T  hope,  indeed,  that  before  theae  words  are  publiahed  the 
G<  t  will  have  done  something  to  bring  thnft  in  importa 

du  var  more  neorly  home  to  the  minds  of  the  jieople. 

V.  Thb  War  and  Unemployment. 

fj;U  effeti  of  the  war  upon  ui  ont  has  been  to 

din  to  vaiiiiihiiij;  point,   which  i»  i  rather  comical 

reading  the  grave  articl*  i  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by 

eminent  sooiologiate,  aUii  ^  meaaures  which  in  their  opinion 
ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  provide  for  the  men  who  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work  during  the  war. 

The  facta  as  to  unemployment  are  of  such  deep  interest  and 
importance  that  I  jjive  a  month-by -month  record  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  which  shows  how  the  trade  unionists 
fared  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war:  — 

TBB  WAB  AND  UKEMPLOTICBNT. 
(The  repoH  relatea  tolhsUut  day  of  each  mtmUL) 

T«rl91S-14.         TMrl914-lft. 


r.  r  ..ut.  FereaBt. 

'  \    rk  OotofWoclt. 

Jul\  I  <.«  2'S 

Au^UMt    20  7-1 

S^I»fvmUT 2-3  A-a 

2-2  4  4 

20  ill 

-r „ 26  2.A 

V  ^ ^ 2«  19 

ury  .^ '  2- J  |.« 

Mnrrh 2-2  I  S 

April  21  12 

May 2-S  1-2 

June 2-4  1-0 

July 2*i  o  q 
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There  was  a  very  brief  slump  in  employment  after  the  beginning 
of  hostilities.  In  August,  1914,  the  unemployment  rate  rose  to 
just  over  7  per  cent.,  which  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
utx^rtainty  into  which  men's  minds  were  thrown  and  the 
ridiculous  conception  of  bad  trade  that  had  been  circulated  by  so 
many  people  who  knew  no  better.  Everybody  stopped  buying; 
everybody  began  to  distrust  everybody  else ;  the  shops  were  raided 
for  stores  of  food  by  people  who  had  been  reading  in  their 
newspapers  sillv  articles  stating  that  terrible  times  were  in  store. 
In  September,  however,  there  was  a  marked  recovery,  which  was 
continued  in  October.  By  December  the  unemployment  rate  was 
lower  than  in  the  month  before  the  war.  By  the  month  of  June 
unemployment  amongst  trade  unionists  had  practically  disappeared, 
the  1  per  cent,  representing  the  odd  man  out,  and  probably  not  out 
for  long. 

VI.  Cha-nqeb  in  the  Wobk  Done. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  recruiting  of  a 
considerable  army,  the  United  Kingdom  is  producing  so  vast  a 
quantity  of  goods  after  twelve  months  of  war. 

To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  time  of 
peace  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  workers,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  condemned  bo  non-productive  work  or  services.* 
Consequently,  when  we  recruit  a  large  proportion  of  pur  workers 
we  do  not,  in  respect  of  each  man  recruited,  deduct  one  productive 
worker  from  our  national  economy.  The  men  we  have  at  the  Front 
or  in  training  to  go  there  are,  it  is  true,  not  producing  anything 
while  they  are  soldiers,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  oi  them  did 
not  produce  anything  before  they  were  soldiers.  This  is  not  to 
reflect  upon  them  by  any  means,  for  in  our  complex  civilisation  a 
man  has  very  limited  power  to  choose  his  work ;  he  has  to  do  what 
he  can  and  to  accept  the  best  kind  of  work  that  offers. 

This  consideration  alone  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  seeming 
paradox  that,  in  spite  of  the  recruiting  of  an  army,  we  should  be 
producing  almost  as  much  as  ever.  There  are  other  factors  in  the 
case,  the  chief  of  which  are  (1)  the  bringing  into  employment  of 
a  large  number  of  women  and  young  persons  to  take  the  place  of 
men  who  have  gone  for  soldiers,  (2)  the  working  of  overtime  and 
on  Sundays,  (3)  the  turning  from  unproductive  to  productive  work 
of  a  proportion  of  the  men  who  have  not  gone  for  soldiers.  Taking 
all  these  factors  together,  we  see  why  it  is  that  the  war  has  not 
affected  actual  production  to  the  extent  that  some  people  imagined 
would  be  the  case. 

But  while  the  volume  of  our  production  has  remained,  the 
character  of  the  production  has  largely  changed.  The  Government, 
by  extra  taxation,  and  by  borrowing  from  its  citizens,  has  taken 

♦On  this,  see  my  Future  of  Work. 
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to  iUelf  during  the  wtr  the  expenditure  o(  e  large  muri  of  (be 
netional  income.  Thai  has  meent  a  pneet  change  in  (oe  direelion 
of  oapitel  and  labour.  Mills  which  before  the  war  were  making 
doth  for  civihans  have  since  the  war  been  largel;|r  emnlojed  in 
making  cloth  for  loldieni'  dothee.  Similarly,  engineerfng  abopa 
which  before  the  war  were  making  electrical  goods,  or  aewinfl 
machines,  or  special  appliances  haTe  been  turning  out  aheUs  and 
other  munitions.  Motorcar  pUnts  which  before  the  war  were 
making  pleasure  care,  during  the  war  have  been  conttnicting 
armoured  care.  Some  luxury  trades  have  been  ver^  larsely 
curtailed— for  example,  the  trades  of  amusement — and  their  worsen 
have  either  joined  the  Army  or  been  drafted  into  factories  to 
produce  munitions.  Unskilled  workers  and  non-producere  have 
been  called  in  to  enlarge  the  staffs  of  firms  working  for  the 
Government. 

Thus  war  goods  have  been  substituted  for  peace  soods  as  the 
pKxIuct  of  a  large  number  of  our  manufacturing  esteblishments. 

The  immediate  effect  on  the  workers  emoloyed  has  been,  as  a 
general  rule,  not  a  bad  one  but  a  good  one.  In  the  normal  case  the 
worker  has  had  more  reffular  work  than  before  the  war,  and  in  some 
cases  more  regular  work  than  ever  before  in  his  life.  And  while 
pricee  have  risen  during  the  war,  it  is  certainly  true  of  a  very  lar^ 
number  of  families  that  they  have  dnwn  more  than  enough  w 
extre  wages,  bonuses,  and  overtime  to  compensate  for  this. 


The  shops  serving  the  workere  have  in  manv  cases  done  (juite 
good  business  as  usual,  and  in  some  cases  fa    * 


far  better  buaineas 
than  usual,  these  shops  in  their  turn  calling  upon  the  wholesalers 
for  the  usual,  or  more  than  the  usual,  quantitiee  of  goods. 

Simultaneously  the  Government  has  been  taking  or  borrowing 
from  rich  and  well-to-do  people  considerable  sums  of  money,  and 
paying  them  as  separation  allowances  to  soldiers'  depeixlentB. 
Where  the  soklier  haiB  been,  say,  a  skilled  mechanic,  the  separation 
allowance  has  not  compensated  his  family  for  the  loes  of  hb 
earnings,  but  in  a  very  larse  number  of  cases  the  smntioo 
allowances  drawn  by  soldiere  families  have  been  more  than  was 
received  before  the  war,  and,  what  is  exceedingly  imporlani. 
regular  instead  of  intermittent.  At  the  time  I  write  it  is  probable 
that  the  separation  allowances  to  wives  and  children  and  other 
dependents  of  married  and  single  soldiere  anuMint  to  over 
£50,000,000  a  year. 

When  we  review  all  theee  consideretions  we  understand  why 
the  chanse  of  work  brought  about  by  the  war  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  benefit  to  the  wage-eamera.  It  is  probsbly  true  to  say 
that  during  the  war  the  working  classes  pave  drawn  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  national  income  than  thejr  did  before  the  war. 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way.  tka  war  ka$  radiitrihuUd  th$  naikmal 
incomt  in  favour  of  the  poorer  ciasses  of  (ks  community. 
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VII.  The  Question  op  Wab  Waste. 

A  deeply  interesting  cognate  question  here  arises — that  of  the 
waste  of  war. 

Many  people  speak  of  our  expenditure  upon  the  war  as  though 
it  were  a  deduction  from  national  income.  This  is  a  profound 
mistake. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Government  takes  into  its  hands  the 
spending  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  income,  and  sets 
up  by  its  expenditure  a  new  chain  of  trades  and  employments. 
Let  us  examine  the  case  in  concrete  to  see  what  happens.  Because 
of  the  war  the  Government  takes  from  a  certain  private  person, 
by  taxing  or  by  borrowing,  the  sum  of  £500.  In  order  to  provide 
the  £500  to  hand  to  the  Government,  the  private  person  is 
compelled  to  cut  down  his  expenditure  upon  luxuries,  lie  would 
have  bought,  let  us  suppose,  but  for  the  war,  a  new  motor-car. 
The  Government  takes  the  money  and  with  it  buys  a  motor-car 
for  war  purposes.  The  net  result  is  that  there  is  one  less  pleasure 
motor-car  on  the  roads  of  England  and  one  more  war  motor  in 
France.  As  far  as  the  United  Kingdom,  considered  as  a  nation, 
is  concenied,  it  is  no  poorer  because  of  this  change  in  expenditure, 
and  indeed  I  can  understand  some  people  arguing  that  the  loss  of 
one  motor-car  on  our  already  crowded  roads  is  something  of  a  gain. 
As  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  he  goes  without  a  certain 
comfort  or  luxury,  which  at  the  end  of  the  war  leaves  him  not  a 
whit  less  better  off.  Possibly,  too,  there  is  one  less  chauffeur  in 
England  and  one  more  military  motorist  doing  duty  in  France. 

The  net  result  is  to  transform  the  character  of  a  certain 
wasteful  expenditure.  It  is  not  a  new  waste  which  is  created, 
but  a  change  in  the  form  of  a  waste  or  extravagance  which  would 
have  occurred  in  any  case.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  that 
this  illustration  covers  a  multitude  of  changes  brought  about  by 
the  war — changes  which,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  will  leave  no 
one  any  worse,  and  in  respect  of  which  it  is  misleading  to  say  that 
the  war  expenditure  will  have  left  us  poorer.  The  nation  as  a 
whole  is  going  to  the  theatre  less,  and  handing  the  money  to  the 
Government  to  spend  on  the  war.  The  loss  of  so  many  theatrical 
performances  is,  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  of  timp,  no  real 
deduction  from  the  national  economy. 

To  reali.se  fully  the  force  of  this  particular  consideration  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  peace  a  very  large  number  of 
our  people  are  engaged  in  doing  wasteful  jobs.  When  war  comes 
along  they  simply  do  one  wasteful  job  instead  of  another.  It  is 
true  that  when  a  shell  is  made  it  is  soon  blown  to  bits.  That  is 
also  true  of  a  vast  amount  of  the  results  of  the  work  which  men 
are  compelled  to  do  in  peace. 
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As  to  a  minor  pari  of  the  war  expendjUire.  however,  there  ie 
real  waeie  from  Ihe  ttnolly  eoooomio  poini  of  Tiew. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A— a  pritate  flentlemao  with  an  inoome  of 
£1.000  a  year— would,  if  the  war  haa  not  occurred,  have  inTested 
£100  in  helping  to  set  up  a  new  industrial  wealth-producing 
undertaking.  Because  the  war  occurs  he  lends  that  £100  to  the 
Government  for  war  purpoees,  and  it  is  spent  in  munitions  which 
are  quickly  destroyed.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  oountry  will 
lack  £100  worth  of  wealth-producing  capital  which,  but  for  the 
war.  would  have  been  established. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  while  this  is  true,  the  amount 
of  money  so  saved  in  this  oountry  before  the  war  waa  not  very 
great.  The  larger  part  of  the  money  which  the  Government  is 
spending  on  the  war  would  not  have  been  invested,  and  it  the 
end  of  Uie  war,  therefore,  the  nation  will  not  have  loet  anything. 
It  is  only  as  to  a  minor  part  of  the  expenditure  that  there  is  rA 
loss— the  part  that  would  have  been  invested  in  reproductive 
undertakings.  Even  as  to  this,  however,  we  know  tnat  before 
the  war  the  British  investing  olaases  were  investing  very  litUe 
in    the    United    Kingdom,    their   savinffs   chiefly   going   abroad. 

2t  is  estimated  than  in  1913  about  £350,000,000  were  saved,  and 
at  £200,000,000  of  this  were  invested  oversea.)  Therefore,  the 
loss  to  British  industry  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  respect  to  capital 
that  might  have  been  invested  in  home  undertakings  will  not  be 
great,  and  it  will  be  easily  possible  for  the  Government,  by  taking 
suitable  measures,  to  recompense  the  nation  for  the  comparatively 
Rmull  loss  oil  this  head. 

Vili.    iUAUE  AFTEB  THB  WaB — THE  Lo.NQ   RtN    bFFECT. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  our  position  after  the  war. 

Because  the  Government  will  have  borrowed  an  enormous  sum 
from  its  citisens  in  order  to  pay  for  the  war,  it  will  have  to  pay 
interest  to  the  lenders  and  to  raise  money  by  taxes  to  pay  toat 
interest.  For  every  £1,000,000,000  which  it  borrows  si.  say. 
H  per  cent.,  it  will  have  to  raise  £45,000.000  a  year  in  new  taxes, 
to  say  nothing  of  providing  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  ihe  capital. 
If  no  indemmty  is  secured  from  the  enemy  there  will  thus  be 
much  heavier  taxation  when  hostilities  come  to  an  end.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  citisens  who  lend  the  money  to  the 
Government,  and  who  will  draw  the  interest,  will  Uiemselves  have 
to  provide  that  interest  by  paying  taxee.  If  every  family  lent  an 
equal  amount  to  ihe  Government,  then  after  the  war  every  family 
would  have  to  pay  in  taxes  exactly  the  amount  of  interest  due  to 
it  on  the  sum  it  nad  lent.  In  practice,  however,  the  lending  is 
unequal  and  the  tax-paying  is  unequal.  Neverthelen,  it  is  true  wat 
it  is  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do  who  will  chiefly  have  to  lend  money 
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to  the  Government,  and  it  is  also  upon  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do 
that  the  major  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  will  fall  after  the 
war.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  country  will  have  any  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  burden,  and  there  is  not  the  sUghteet  need 
for  gloom  on  this  nead. 

With  regard  to  trade  in  general,  I  believe  that  the  e£fect  of  the 
war  will  be  to  stimulate  every  department  of  British  industry.  The 
war  has  brought  ever}-'  defect  of  our  production  into  prominence. 
Before  the  war  I  found  it  an  unpleasant  duty  to  pomt  out  that 
some  of  our  staple  industries  were  falling  relatively  behind,  and 
that  in  many  new  industries  we  were  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
world  at  large.  For  years  past,  too,  I  have  been  protesting  against 
the  craze  for  oversea  investing,  which  has  deprived  many  of  our 
essential  industries  of  the  new  capital  which  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  them.  Not  long  before  the  war  I  was  prominently 
directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  Germany  had  beaten  us  hollow 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  that  she  had  even  taken  the  lead 
from  us  in  our  exports  of  machinery.  As  to  dyes,  I  pointed  out 
in  Money's  Fisca,l  Dictionary,  which  was  published  early  in  1910, 
how  deplorable  was  our  position.  Since  the  war  these  and  other 
defects  have  been  forced  into  prominence.  We  have  learned  with 
dismay  that  in  respect  of  many  major  and  minor  commodities  we 
have  so  neglected  the  means  of  production  as  to  become  dependent 
to  a  most  humiliating  degree  upon  some  foreign  source,  generally 
Germany.     As  I  wrote  early  in  the  war:  — 

You  take  up  a  newspaper  largely  patroDisod  by  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  see  a  popular  firm  of  chemists  offering  British  grease-paints  fully  as  good 
at  the  celebrated  grease-paints  which  used  to  come  from  Germany.  You 
meet  a  friend  who  is  in  the  leather  trade,  and  ask  him  how  things  are  going; 
he  is  short,  he  says,  of  a  certain  chemical  which  used  to  come  from  Germany. 
You  go  to  the  Zoo,  and  find  them  short  of  mealworms,  which  were  imported 
from  Germany.  You  hear  from  the  laboratory  that  it  is  short  of  test-tubes 
and  other  laboratory  glass,  for  which  we  had  come  to  depend  upon  Germany. 
The  hat  trade  is  troubled  by  the  absence  of  German  silk  ribbons.  The 
physician  looks  round  for  substitutes  for  valuable  medicines  which  were  not 
only  manufactured  but  invented  in  Germany.  The  chemist  offers  you  a 
substitute  for  excellent  lozenges  you  used  to  get,  which,  of  course,  came  from 
Germany.  The  photographer  lacks  paper  and  material  which  Germany  had 
found  it  paid  to  specialise  in.  The  naturalist  misses  the  scientific  nesting.boxes 
which  once  came  from  Germany.  Your  humble  grease-paper,  used  for  wrapping 
butter,  was  German.  You  are  shown  a  traveller's  sample  case  full  of  buttons, 
and  are  told  4bat  people  aro  hunting  round  for  a  British  firm  who  will  take 
up  their  manufacture,  because  they  no  longer  come  from  Germany.  Here  is 
an  excellent  disinfectant  called  "Thymol,**  made  out  of  material  of  which  the 
German  Empire  has  a  monopoly;  it  was  a  German  who  took  the  trouble  to 
exploit  the  material.  Here  is  a  special  rotary  printing  machine;  you  cannot 
buy  one  like  it  just  now,  because  we  are  at  war  with  Germany.  Here,  again, 
is  a  humble  pair  of  wire  nippers;  the  shopkeeper  offers  you  a  worse  article 
than  you  used  to  get,  and  explains  that  the  German  supplies  are  shut  off. 
Here  is  a  canary  with  a  wonderful  voice;  it  was  taught  to  sing  in  Germany. 
Here  are  dyee — but  enough,  it  makes  one  melancholy  to  rehearse  the  painful 
history  of  that  subject. 
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Here  is  a  broad  Analysis  for  1918  of  (1)  our  total  imports  fxxxn 
Oermany,  nearly  all  of  which  were  for  home  oonsumplioD;  (9) 
our  exports  to  Germany  of  British  goods,  i.«.,  goods  prodooed  or 
made  in  this  country ;  and  (3)  our  exports  to  Oermany  of  imported 
goods:— 

oim  TBAOK  wrni  oebiunt  m  1013. 


Impoffit 


Food.  Drink,  aod  Tobttooo 

C«U  

Raw      MmiariaU     and     Artiolen 

mainly  unnuuiufActured 

ArtiolfM  wholly  or  niAmly  manu* 


1 0.000,000 
Nil. 


£ 

4,000,000 
fi,SOO,000 


£ 

S.fi00.000 
Nil. 


7,100,000         3.100,000        U.100.000 


f«etiutHi 

06,100,000  : 
700.000  j 

J7.000,000 
1,S00,000  1 

S.S00.000 

Nit 

80.400.000  < 

40.700.000 

10,800.000 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  imports  from  Germany  were  ver%' 
much  greater  than  our  total  exports  to  Germany  of  both  Britisn 
and  imported  goods,  and  that  they  were  iwioe  as  great  as  our 
exports  to  Germany  of  our  own  goods.  The  exports  to  Germany 
of  imported  goods  simply  means  the  supply  to  that  country  at  a 
profit  to  ourselves  of  raw  materials  for  Germany  to  work  upon. 
.\8  far  as  the  ig40.7(X).000  of  British  exnorts  to  Germany  m  1913 
are  concerned,  it  will  be  seen  that  £5,300,000  consisted  of  coal. 
When  we  turn  to  manufactures  we  see  that  our  exports  to  Germany 
were  worth  only  £27,000.000,  while  our  imports  from  Germany 
were  worth  over  £56.000.000.  If  we  take  the  fourth  item  in  the 
above  table — articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured—the  following 
statement  shows  what  our  exports  of  manufactures  to  Germany  in 
1913  chiefly  consisted  of: — 

CHABACTER  OP  OUR  EXPORTS  OF  MANUPACTUBB8  TO  GERIUKT  IN  191S. 

£ 
Cotton  Goods  (of  which  Yam  and  WMt«,  £0.600.000).. .    8,100,000 

Maohinary  1,900.000 

Iron  and  Staal 1.700.000 

WooUan  and  Wonted  Goods  (of  which  Yarn  and  Tops 

aoommtad  for  £8.000,000) 8,100,000 

AH  other  Manufactures » 7»S0O.0OO 


17.000,000 


It  IS  interesting  to  note  that,  out  of  the  total  of  £37,000,000. 
nearly  £20.000.000  ifi  aooounted  for  by  four  items  onlT,  tis.. 
cotton  goods,  nv  iron  and  steel/ snd  woollens.     Not  only 

so.  but  the  great'     .        of  the  cotton  and  woollen  goods  consisted 
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of  yarn  bought  by  the  Germans  as  material.  Of  our  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  to  Germany  in  1913,  nearly  one-half  consisted 
of  yarn. 

Let  us  contrast  the  corresponding  imports  from  Germany. 
What  a  contrast  it  is  1 

CHABACTBB  OF  OUB   IMPORTS   OF  MANUFACTUBE8   FBOM   GERMANY   IN 

1913. 

£ 

Apparel 1,300,000 

Motor-cars  and  Motor-cydee 1,500,000 

Chemicala 4,000,000 

Ck)tton  Goods 7,400,000 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods 3,200,000 

Machinery 2,300,000 

Iron  and  Steel 7,600,000 

Zinc  and  Manufactures  of  1,700,000 

Silk  Goods 2,400,000 

Skins  and  Furs  (dressed  or  manufactured) 1,300,000 

Toys  and  Games , 1,200,000 

Woollen  Goods  2,600,000 

Sugar  10,900,000 

All  other  Manufactures 20,700,000 

Total  68,000,000 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  could  compare  the  two  statements 
I  have  just  quoted  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
was  showing,  before  the  war,  a  much  greater  degree  of  industrial 
enterprise  than  ourselves.  It  has  become  common  to  speak  of 
Grermany  as  having  been  organised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
war.  It  is  possible  to  be  unjust  even  to  our  enemies,  and  I  confess 
that,  after  earnest  study  of  the  subject,  I  fail  to  see  that  Germany 
was  better  organised  for  war  than  she  was  organised  for  peace. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  German  army  was  carefully  prepared, 
but  that  is  true  also  of  the  German  industries,  of  German  railways, 
of  German  schools,  of  the  German  poor  law  system,  of  the  German 
insurance  system,  and  of  many  other  things  that  might  be  named. 
Before  the  war  the  German  army  was  superior  to  ours,  but  the 
German  railways  were  also  superior.  One  could  have  no  better 
illustration  than  railways  to  enforce  my  argument.  Bailways  are 
a  peace  instrument,  and  they  are  also  a  war  instrument  in  the 
case  of  a  country  like  Germany,  which  has  land  frontiers.  In 
peace  the  German  national  railways  were  used  to  enlarge  German 
trade,  as  I  showed  in  these  pages  in  1909.  In  war  the  German 
railways  are  used  to  transport  troops  quickly  to  favourable  strategic 
points.  The  peace  purpose  was  as  well  organised  as  the  war 
purpose. 

Let  me  take  another  illustration  which,  also,  I  used  before  the 
war,  and  am  therefore  entitled  to  use  now  after  the  war.  Our 
workmen's  compensation  law  is  well-intentioned  but  stupid.     It 
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proceeds  upon  %  wroD((  priooiple.  fiib  to  give  AdaquAte  oompeoM- 
lion  in  many  oatet.  it  unjuit  both  to  employen  and  wortanen. 
and  doea  nol  preveni  aooiaant.  The  Qarman  aocidaol  inauranoe 
law,  on  the  other  hand,  compeU  employera  by  ito  vary  prinotpla  to 
take  care  of  their  workmen,  and  it  enaurea  juat  compenaatMO  in 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  oaiee  than  our  law  doea. 

So  it  ia  in  induatry.  The  modem  German  induatriaa  are 
organised  on  a  large  acale,  and  they  are  aided  by  tcieDoa  at  erery 
pomt.  Waata  ie  acrupuloualy  aToided,  and  economic  production 
studied  ts  it  ought  to  be  studied — aa  a  fine  art.  The  reeult  baa 
been  to  put  Germany  ahead  in  the  iron  trade,  in  tha  brtas  trede, 
in  the  leather  trade,  in  the  glass  trade,  in  the  pianoforte  trade, 
in  the  toy  trsde,  in  the  electrical  trades,  in  the  chemical  trades, 
and  in  many  other  industries  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  nation  will  be  content  for  buainess  to  be 
"as  usual**  after  the  war  in  the  sense  that  "as  usual"  obtained 
before  the  war.  I  look  for  a  ^at  industrial  revival ,  aa  a  result  of 
which  the  national  income  will  be  greatly  enlarged,  the  field  of 
employment  widely  increased,  the  production  of  wealth  enormoualy 
augmented,  and  wages,  as  a  consequence,  raised.  I  look  also  for 
a  better  use  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  which,  before 
the  war,  we  were  content  in  many  instances  to  see  used  by  the 
foreigner  in  despite  of  our  nominal  position. 

I^t  me  give  two  outstanding  examples.  The  British  Empire 
is  the  greatest  producer  of  zinc  ore ;  yet.  before  the  war,  Germany 
was  the  greatest  zinc  producer.  We  had  the  material,  but  we 
neglected  to  use  it,  leaving  to  the  Germans  what  we  were  too 
blind  to  use  ourselves.  As  a  result  we  find  in  war  that  we  have 
not  enough  zinc  for  our  purpoees,  and  that  we  have  not  in  the 
United  Kingdom  zinc  works  capable  of  producing  anything  like 
Uie  amount  of  metal  required.  It  is  a  profound  industrial 
humiliation. 

.\  second  example  is  afforded  bv  the  case  of  margarine.  Hie 
British  Empire  is  the  sreatest  producer  of  the  oil  seeds  and  outa 
from  which  is  extracted  the  oils  upon  which  margarine  is  based. 
Again  we  had  the  material,  but  neglected  io  use  it.  We  left  it  to 
German  chemiste  to  invent  processes  of  producing  edible* fata  from 
almost  any  kind  of  oil,  and  have  beaii  content  to  import  our 
margarine  from  Holland — a  country  which  learned  the  processes 
from  Germany  and  used  British  Empire  material  to  make  it. 
During  the  war,  for  want  of  sufficient  margarine  factories,  we 
have  had  to  send  ijritish  oil  seeds  and  nuts  to  Holland  to  be 
manufactured  there,  under  guarantee  of  return  of  the  finiabed 
product  to  this  country.  It  is  an  industrial  humiliation  only  saoood 
to  the  case  of  zinc. 

Given  due  enterprise,  and  given  the  new  spirit  which  I  hope 
for,  British  industry  after  the  war  may  come  to  be  very  mucl^ 
greater  than  before  the  war. 
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IX.  Thb  Position  at  the  Close  of  the  War. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  with  regard 
to  the  position  at  the  close  of  the  war.  I  have  already  expressed 
confidence  in  the  financial  outlook,  hut  there  is  danger  that, 
impressed  by  our  huge  expenditure  in  the  war,  our  Government 
may  take  the  mistaken  course  of  parsimony  when  the  war  is  over. 
Such  a  course  would  inflict  a  severe  injury  upon  our  economy. 
There  is  no  need  for  it.  It  is  true  that  we  are  adding  considerably 
to  the  National  Debt.  It  is  also  true,  as  I  reminded  the  reader  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  our  power  of  wealth  production 
to-day  is  infinitely  greater  than  in  the  period  when  we  financed 
the  war  against  Napoleon  and  piled  up  a  National  Debt  which,  in 
proportion  to  our  resources,  was  very  much  greater  than  our  debt 
will  be  at  the  end  of  this  war. 

When  the  war  is  over  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  take  measures  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  industry  from  war 
goods  to  peace  goods.  Our  young  men  will  come  trooping  home 
from  the  foreign  field,  and  the  task  of  reorganisation  will  require 
not  only  intelligent  but  generous  handling.  If  Government 
expenditure  is  suddenly  brought  to  an  end  with  the  termination  of 
the  war,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
without  great  distress  and  the  forcing  of  many  young  men  into 
emigration.  Before  the  war  emigration  had  already  reached  danger 
point,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  time.  The  war  has  brought  emigration 
to  an  end.  After  the  war  we  can  afford  to  part  with  a  proportion 
of  our  increase  of  population,  but  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  and  a 
bad  thing  if,  through  Government  neglect  and  failure  of  precaution, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  best  male  citizens  were  driven  across 
the  sea. 

At  the  time  I  write  the  Government  has  taken  no  steps  to 
consider  this  problem,  but  it  ought  to  have  done  so,  as  I  have 
said  ai^ain  and  again.  We  have  to  guard  against  losing  by 
emigration  at  the  close  of  the  war  many  more  men  than  we  have 
lost  in  the  fighting  in  France  and  Flanders.  With  proper 
Government  provision  there  need  be  no  such  disaster.  For  a 
period  of  a  year  or  two  after  the  close  of  hostilities  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  financial  provision  for  special  emergency  works. 
Municipalities  should  be  put  in  funds,  the  question  of  housing 
seriously  tackled,  the  railways  stimulated  to  further  development, 
and  every  suitable  industry  fostered  by  an  enlarged  and  reformed 
Board  of  Trade  constituted  as  a  Ministry  of  Commerce.  There  has 
been  so  much  lack  of  forethought  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  that  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  of  peace  will 
not  find  the  Government  as  unready  for  the  solution  of  peace 
problems  as  it  was  unready  for  the  great  contest  with  Germany. 
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ESCAPE  from  the  advertiser  is  now  impossible.  He  penntts 
neither  individuals  nor  institutions  to  elude  him.  Fie  finds 
ever  new  methods  of  pursuit.  He  triumphs  everj'where. 
His  appeals  accompany  the  morning  post  througn  the  letter-box. 
In  the  streets  he  solicits  attention  wherever  boaixls  may  be  nailed 
upright.  He  decorates  the  tramcars  and  buses.  The  conductors 
punch  at  once  his  reminders  and  our  tickets.  In  tube  or  railway 
station  he  beguiles  the  tedium  of  waiting.  .\rt  and  humour  are 
hia  servants.  The  vista  from  a  carriage  window  he  makes  the 
background  of  his  proclamations.  Without  him  the  halfpenny 
Press  would  cease.  He  studies  our  psychology.  He  exploits  our 
instincts — the  basest  and  the  best.  He  creates  new  nc«ds.  He 
denies  the  assertion  that  man  wants  but  little  here  below.  He 
ncniit«  armies  and  finds  the  wealth  to  equip  them.  The  banker 
does  not  disdain  his  aid.  He  waylays  the  charitable  and  confronts 
the  pleasure-seeker.  He  plasters  the  theatre  curtain  and  smothers 
the  programme.  At  the  nicture-house  he  halts  the  world  in  motion 
to  blazon  the  wares  he  sells.  He  invades  the  domain  of  night  with 
sky -signs  that  dim  the  stars. 

Consider  the  dimensicos  of  modem  advertiaing.  Its  annual 
cost  in  civilised  lands  is  estimated  at  six  hundred  million  pounds 
(£600,000.000 V— the  amount  of  last  summer's  War  Loan !  One 
hundred  of  these  millions  are  spent  in  this  countrv.  In  Britain 
100,000  persons  are  directly  engaged  unon  it.  To  (>e  ranked  as  a 
first-class  advertiser  of  some  commodities  a  firm  must  spend 
upwards  of  £100.000  annually.  The  nroprietors  of  a  certain  toilet 
soap  devote  seven-tenths  of  their  traoing  profits  to  publicity.  A 
soap-malwr  said  ei^t  years  ago  that  he  nad  spent  £500,000  on 
the  Press.  Advertisements  ars  the  chief  financial  concern  of  a 
newspaper.  Its  advertisements  are  its  finance.  **An  assistant* 
editor  is  worth  something  less  than  half  an  editor  (says  Araold 
Bennett),  while  an  advertisemeni  manaaer  is  worth  an  editor  and 
an  assistant-editor  added  together.'*    The  grsatest  financial  hope 
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of  many  a  competent  artist  is  in  advertisements.  Lithographers 
depend  upon  them.  The  salaiy  of  a  good  advertisement  writer 
will  mount  into  four  figures,  wherever  money  can  be  won  there 
are  men  who  claim  to  teach  the  method  of  its  winning.  Hence 
come  the  schools  and  colleges  that  profess  to  train  advertisement 
writers  and  artists.  Advertising  is  not  now  simply  a  part  of 
business ;  it  is  a  business.  It  is  a  matter  for  experts.  It  is  only 
not  yet  decided  whether  it  is  an  art  or  a  science.  This  in  Britain ; 
in  America  it  is  more  colossal,  more  highly  specialised.  The 
advertiser  claims  to  have  made  modem  commerce  possible;  he 
threatens  to  make  it  impossible. 

From  nearly  all  this  the  co-operative  movement  stands  apart. 
In  scores  of  daily  papers  no  advertisements  from  a  co-operative 
source  will  be  founcl.  This  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  many 
co-operators.  They  recognise  much  advertising  as  economic  waste, 
and  take  pride  in  having  small  share  in  it.  This  general  attitude  of 
the  movement  is  part  of  its  heritage.  The  pioneers  of  co-operation, 
in  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  their  faith,  scorned  advertisement. 
Their  good  wine  needed  no  such  bush.  Fine  shops  seemed  folly 
to  them,  and  plate-glass  heresy.  Window-dressing  was  not  an  art, 
but  a  sin.  To-day,  even,  there  are  Stores  whose  only  use  for  their 
shop  windows  is  to  board  them  half-way  up.  (Window-dressing, 
strictly,  concerns  business  management,  not  advertising,  but  the 
fact  stated  is  significant.)  Some  societies  advertise  smartly,  and 
instance  their  growth  as  justification.  They  are  the  exceptions. 
Among  the  general  public  the  movement  does  not  advertise.  Its 
trade  advertising  can  soon  be  told :  here  and  there  some  local  press 
publicity;  the  Scottish  Co-operator  and  the  Co-operative  News, 
the  Wheatsheaf,  and  a  few  local  "Records,"  which  circulate 
practically  within  the  movement ;  the  sporadic  scattering  of  leaflets ; 
the  use  at  the  stores  of  showcards  and  posters;  an  occasional 
slight  distribution  of  samples,  and  a  few  trade  lectures  in  the 
winter.  This  and  the  indirect  advertising  value  of  much  educational 
work  is  about  all.  Is  it  enough?  Is  this  abstention  from  the 
methods  of  competitive  trade  the  result  of  principle  or  prejudice? 
Is  it  conviction  or  apathy  ?  Would  it  be  in  the  interests  of  individual 
members  for  the  movement  to  cultivate  a  wider  publicity  ?  Would 
such  a  course  ultimately  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of 
consumers,  of  whom  co-operators  as  yet  are  but  a  fraction?  These 
are  questions  which  merit  inquiry. 

It  is  idle  now  to  ask:  "Does  advertising  pay?"  Of  course  it 
pays,  or  why  the  intricate,  gigantic  business  it  has  become?  The 
only  advertising  that  does  not  pay  is  bad  advertising.  A  more 
pertinent  question  is :  "Whom  does  advertising  pay  ?"  The  answer 
IS  simple :  It  pays  the  advertiser.  It  pays  the  manufacturer 
and  the  retailer,  because  the  cost  of  effective  advertising  is  less 
than  would  be  the  resultant  trade  loss  did  they  not  advertise. 
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C<K>perttion,  boweTer.  bringi  %  new  letl.  U  mIu  noi  ooljr  Will 
•dTMiising  pay  7  but  Will  it  pay  the  oonsumar  ?  By  this  toit  mml 
it  be  eiamtDed  end  judged.  Beoeuie  in  BriUin  oo-opentioD  it 
primarily  a  oonaumera'  moTement,  iU  test  of  publicity  muil  be 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  oooaumer.  In  the  laat  anal3rti4  the 
consumer  pay  a  for  the  adTertiaement.  The  expenae  of  adTertiaing 
ia  part  of  the  "aellinff  coat"  of  the  sooda.  The  conaumar  beoefita 
only  when  hia  indiridual  gain  exoeeda  hia  part  of  the  coat  What 
benefit  do  we  get  for  our  national  bill  of  £100.000,0007 

aDVBBTiaiNO   AKD  TBB  OONaUlCEB. 

Advertiaementa  are  a  direct  gain  to  the  consumer  wbep  they 
enable  him  to  supply  his  wants  with  greater  economy  or  facility. 
That  publicity  is  valuable  which  telb  us  what  we  want  to  know. 
Thus,  a  aeedaman'a  catalogue  ia  valuable.  It  is  a  neceaaity  to 
the  gardener.  The  advertising  of  a  genuine  labour-aaving  device 
is  worthy  if  thus  the  housewife  may  lighten  her  work.  The 
proclamation  of  a  bona-fide  sale  may  be  to  a  woman 'a  benefit. 
The  cost  of  playbills  and  Press  notices  is  neceaaary  to  the  drama. 
They  supply  the  theatre-goer  (the  "consumer"  of  tne  theatre^  with 
deaired  information.  A  publisner's  announcements  are  justined  by 
lovers  of  literature.  Not  otherwise  can  a  new  book  or  a  cheap 
edition  of  an  old  book  find  ita  public.  Similarly,  we  welcome  the 
excursion  bills  when  time  and  money  for  holidava  are  forthcoming. 
Illustrations  could  be  multiplied,  but  these  will  suffice. 

Again,  the  wide  uae  of  many  modem  inventiona  baa  only  been 
achieved  through  the  sdvertiaer.  Safety  razors,  vacuum  olaaDera, 
cameras,  gas-fiires,  piano-playera  and  gramophooea,  boot  poliah  in 
lieu  of  blacking  are  a  few  examplee.  The  wideapread  adoption  of 
cocoa  aa  a  beverage  ia  largely  the  result  of  advertising.  The 
English  cigarette  habit  of  to^ay  may  be  traced  to  the  publicity 
gained  by  a  certain  brand  toriy  years  ago.  Admit  the  advantage 
of  using  theee  things  and  you  justify  their  advertiaement 

A  further  argument  advanced  ia  that  the  wider  uae  of  a 
commodity  cheapens  ita  production,  and  thua  benefite  the 
conaumer.  Thia  is  only  partiall)[  true.  It  ia  probably  true  when 
an  invention  ia  new.  Only  with  popularity  could  cycles,  for 
instance,  be  manufactured  cheaply.  It  might  be  universally 
true  if  production  were  organiaed  in  the  oonaumera*  intereat 
Unfortunately  and  emphatically  it  ia  not.  The  first  purpoee  ol 
publicitytoKlay  ia,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  increaae  the  advertiaer'a 
sales.  The  benefit  to  the  conaumer  ia  incidentaL  The  advertiaer'a 
appeal  ia  not  that  we  ahould  waab  (though  he  may  eateem 
oleanlineea  above  godlineea),  but  to  uae  ku  aoap.  The  tobaooooiat'a 
ooQoem  ia  not  that  we  ahould  amoke,  but  that  kU  tobaooo  ahoold 
be  in  our  pipes.  The  sdvertiaer  ia  not  solieitoua  for  the  nation 'a 
babies,  but  that  his  infanta*  food  ahould  increaae  ita  aalea.     We 
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give  him  credit  that  his  anxiety  is  not  the  use  of  stimulants  and 
the  cheapening  of  their  production,  but  only  the  sale  of  his  whisky. 

THE  ECONOMIC   WASTE  OF  COMPETITIVE   ADVERTISING. 

The  purpose  of  much  advertising,  then,  is  to  capture  a  rival's 
trade  or  to  keep  the  trade  already  won.  The  cost  is,  therefore, 
largely  economic  waste.  The  waste  was  admitted  in  1906,  when 
twenty  large  soap-makers  attempted  a  "working  arrangement" 
among  themselves.  One  reason  stated  was  "the  cost  of  competitive 
advertising."  To  save  the  consumer  this  cost  (by  not  advancing 
prices)  was  given  as  their  motive.  The  position  is  simple.  One 
soap-maker  spends,  say.  ;fc2(X),000  a  year  in  publicity.  If  all  the 
soap-makers  of  England  formed  a  huge  combine,  and  ceased  to 
advertise  because  it  was  unnecessary,  the  saving  would  amount 
to  over  a  million  sterling.  If  the  individual  companies  forming 
that  combine  would  be  content  with  their  present  profits,  that 
saving  would  go  to  the  consumers  of  soap.  The  price  of  soap 
would  fall  to  that  extent.  We  know  from  experience  of  existing 
combines  that  such  would  not  be  the  result.  The  net  result 
of  all  successful  combines  has  been  increased  profits  for  the 
manufacturers  and  generally  inci*eased  prices  to  the  purchasers. 
The  pubhc,  by  their  hostility  to  what  they  thought  was  a 
threatened  combine,  showed  they  expected  such  a  result  ten  years 
ago.  History  proves  that  public  opinion  then  was  right.  Much 
advertising,  therefore,  is  economic  waste.  In  America  it  is 
frankly  admitted  to  be  "an  evolution  of  industrial  competition." 
Manufacturers  and  traders  compete  to  supply  us.  Their  reward 
is  the  profit  to  be  made  from  our  necessities.  Competition  is  war. 
Advertising  is  one  of  its  weapons.  Like  every  other  war,  it  is 
costly.  The  cost  of  competitive  advertising  falls  not  on  the 
combatants,  but  on  the  consumer  for  whose  custom  it  is  waged. 

With  one  important  exception  the  indirect  public  gain  from 
advertising  is  small.  The  field-boards  which  blotch  many  a  country 
scene  should  be  esteemed  a  disgrace.  Illuminated  sky-signs, 
except  as  direction  marks,  are  a  nuisance.  Their  changing  lights 
compel  the  eye.  Their  insistent  demands  arouse  righteous  wrath. 
One  good  result  of  the  war  was  to  darken  their  disfigurement  of 
the  Thames  Embankment.  The  humorous  posters  have  our 
gratitude.  The  best  of  them  shine  like  good  deeds  in  a  naughty 
world.  Such  a  one  as  the  Skegness  poster — "So  Bracing" — has 
hghtened  many  a  dull  summer's  day  for  thousands.  Billposting 
stations  have  lone  been  described  as  the  "poor  man's  picture 
gallery."  Certainly  they  attract  more  attention  than  art  museums, 
though  these  are  usually  free.  The  artistic  quality  of  posters  has 
marvellously  advanced  in  recent  years.  Whether  the  result  is 
worth  the  cost  might  be  debated,  but  a  standard  has  been  set  which 
must  he  maintained.     If  co-operators  enter  the  field  they  must  be 
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prepared  to  buy  the  best  work.  Seoond-rate  poetcn  ere  mooey 
throwD  ewey. 

THE  KKWtPAPBB  BBADKA'a  DEBT  TO  THE  ADVCBTISni. 

I'hare  remeine  one  iodirect  public  result  of  edveftieiog. 
\N  iiiioul  the  advertieer  we  should  not  have  the  daily  paper  aa  we 
know  it.  NVhilMt  the  coat  of  a  newapaper'a  production  haa  steadily 
riaeo  ita  selling  price  haa  fallen.  The  coat  of  procuring  what  is 
strictly  '*  news  "  is  tremendous  to^ay.  The  demand  for 
illuatrationa  haa  increaaed  it.  Newapapers  now  invade  the  prorinoe 
of  the  magazine.  They  supply  general  literature.  They  are  the 
people *a  library.  And  all  this  must  be  paid  for.  Were  newsb^s 
uiul  newsagenta  the  only  collectors  of  a  paper's  revenue  ita  price 
would  go  up  hundreds  per  cent.  We  get  for  ^d.  what  coata  dd. 
The  explanation  of  the  miracle  ia  the  ^vertiser. 

The  fact  is  common  knowledge:  the  reason  is  not  so  clearly 
seen.  What  the  advertiser  pays  for  is  not  simply  spsce,  but  our 
attention.  In  orowded  mooem  life  attention  is  hard  to  secure; 
there  are  so  many  claimants.  It  is  proportionately  valuable. 
The  advertiser  haa  something  to  say — if  we  will  attend.  Our 
purchase  of  the  paper  gives  him  his  chance.  To  secure  our 
attention  he  pays  for  our  paper.  In  exchsnge  for  that  we  get  our 
news  almoet  ^tis.  Such  a  position  is  a  matter  for  regret.  The 
eviN  Are  obvious.  The  purpose  of  a  newspaper  ahould  be  the 
s  '    news,   in  the  widest  sense,   and  unbiaased  comment. 

A^  >  are,  ot-her  than  public  interests  rule.     Ita  finance  ia 

governed  by  trade  intereats.  Ultimately,  in  mattera  sfffecting  their 
own  intereats  advertisere  have  large  control  of  the  PreiM.  No 
paper,  for  example,  could  make  any  effective  effort  to  curtail  the 
power  of  "the  trade"  whilst  drawing  revenue  from  whiaky 
advertisements.     The  editorial  and  advertising  departmenta  are 

fteparate,  but  they  must  ^'  together.     Inevitably  at  times  their 

intereats  daah. 


In  a  recent  prosecution,  where  the  aupply  of  unaound 
by  army  contractors  was  in  Question.  I  know  of  a  journal  where 
a  "  leader  "  which  commentea  strongly  on  the  matter  in  the  public 
intereat  did  not  appear — at  the  request  of  the  advertising  manager. 
A  caae  may  be  recalled,  also,  of  a  public  prosecution  under  the 
Corrupt  PracUtiea  Act  which  waa  reported  with  the  utmoet  brevity 
by  a  certain  paper,  no  thoughtful  reader  of  which  could  fail 
to  observe  that  the  defendants  were  one  of  its  moat  valuable 
advertisere.  Such  a  state  of  things  ia  far  from  id^l.  But  it 
exists,  and  under  the  anarehy  of  competition  it  waa  inevitable. 
For  oo-operatore  it  haa  a  further  aignifieance.  It  meana  thai 
co-operation  recei%*es  little  Preaa  notice.  An  illuatratioo  ia 
immediately  to  hand. 
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PRE88   INDIFFERENCE  TO  CO-OPERATION. 

Since  the  war  began  the  C.W.S.  has  done  much  for  its 
employes.  To  any  tnan  who  enlisted  it  ofifered  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  his  army  pay  and  his  previous  wage,  paying  it 
to  his  dependents  or  banking  it  for  him.  This  was  a  national 
service.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  men — 16  per  cent,  of  its 
male  workers — joined  the  colours.  To  all  employes  paid  less 
than  £200  a  year  it  has  granted  a  war  bonus  equal  to  that  of  any 
firm — better  than  most.  What  Press  notice  has  all  this  received  ? 
Practically  none.  The  actions  of  other  employers  have  had 
honourable  mention,  but  not  the  O.W.S.  Almost  the  only 
publicity  co-operation  receives  is  that  which  it  does  not  want. 
Let  there  be  some  labour  dispute  in  any  co-operative  store  or 
works,  and  that  is  noticed.  However  trivial,  it  is  fully  reported. 
Happily,  labour  disputes  are  so  rare  that  this  happens  seldom. 
Why  is  a  social  movement,  so  widespread  in  its  ramifications,  a 
trading  concern  whose  yearly  retail  turnover  is  a  hundred  millions 
sterling,  so  completely  ignored?  The  chief  explanation  is  that  it 
does  not  advertise. 

Almost  every  other  manufacturer,  every  other  large  trader 
advertises.  The  interests  of  the  majority  of  them  are  opposed  to 
our  interests.  They  largely  finance  the  Press.  We  do  not. 
Obviously,  if  a  newspaper  gave  gratuitous  prominence  to  the 
doings  of  co-operators  the  pressure  of  advertisers  could  soon 
change  the  editorial  policy.  As  things  are  this  is  no  charge 
against  the  Press.  Our  work  is  not  chronicled  because,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  do  not  believe  our  system  of  trade  should  seek 
(and  pay  for)  publicity.  To  the  financial  interests  of  a  newspaper 
we  simply  do  not  exist. 

There  is  possibly  a  more  personal  explanation  also.  In  part, 
what  at  times  amounts  almost  to  a  boycott  may  be  unconscious. 
Papers  are  written  by  journalists,  and  no  journalist  as  a  wage- 
earner  on  the  daily  Press  has  any  material  interest  in  us.  Only 
the  smallest  fraction  of  his  earnings  comes  from  co-operators' 
pockets.  The  journalist's  wages  are  dependent  on  the  advertiser. 
We  do  not  advertise.  A  journalist  might  well  assume  that  traders 
who  do  not  advertise  cannot  be  very  important.  They  are  not 
of  much  importance  to  him.  It  is  worth  recording  that  the 
most  serious  notices  and  adequate  reviews  of  the  Story  of  the 
C.W.S.  were  given  by  middle-  or  upper-  class  journals,  m  which 
the  movement  could  never  be  expected  to  advertise,  and  whose 
readers  would  have  the  least  personal  interest  in  co-operation. 
Would  Press  advertising  in  some  degree  remove  this  indifference? 
If  so,  there  is  not  perhaps  sufficient  reason  for  a  Press-advertising 
campaign,  but  there  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favour. 
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A  QUBSTIOM  POE  00-OPBUTOIIt . 

The  problam  of  •dYeriitiog  which  coofronU  oo-operttora  is 
thuA  a  oomplex  one.  We  eee  ttut  oublicity  is  a  ipgaotio  buiineee 
in  which  the  moremeni  has  email  anare.  It  continues  and  grows 
because  it  psys  the  advertisers.  The  consumers  pay  the  bill. 
For  competitive  advertiaing  the  consumer  pays  much  and  gale 
UtUe.  Inevitably  the  advertiser,  in  sddition  to  the  publicity  for 
which  he  direcUy  peys,  obtains  influence  and  some  measure  of 
control  over  the  Press.  The  question,  then,  is:  Should  the 
co-operative  moremeot  adopt  a  definite  policy  of  trade  advertiaing? 
To  answer  it  some  definitiOD  of  co-operation  is  necessary,  even 
though  it  repeats  what  is  widely  known. 

The  co-operative  movement  essentially  is  a  system  of  trading. 
Its  primary  puxpose  is  to  <<><''''^'  *he  consumer  with  commodities 
at  the  lowest  pnce  consistet  lo  fair  remuneration  of  labour. 

V  nethod  is  to  organise  uiMnuuuon.  first  local  or  retail,  then 
!ude.  This  in  a  measure  achieved,  demand  known  and 
^wunm  limits)  assured,  it  goes  on  to  manufacture.  Its  develop- 
ment from  distribution  to  production  is  historical  and  logic^. 
In  practical  working  its  success  is  beet  assured  by  charj^ng 
approximately  current  prices  for  goods  snd  returning  the  difference 
between  price  and  net  cost  ss  dividend  on  purehases.  Prom  this 
dividend  the  neceeaary  capital  for  the  conduct  of  its  buainees  ia 
accumulated.  Fair  wagee  to  its  employ^  it  regards  as  a  neceeaary 
cost  of  production.  Co-operation  is  thus  organised  chiefly 
(though  not  entirely)  in  the  interests  of  consumers.  This  is  its 
vital  distinction  from  the  competitive  system  of  trade.  This 
definition  does  not.  of  course,  cover  the  whole  purpoee  of 
co-operation.  It  only  attempts  to  define  its  purpose  and  achieve- 
ment as  a  trading  concern.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  be  thus 
explicit.  My  apology  is  the  amount  of  misdirected  argumaot 
which  comee  of  vsgue  conception  and  the  resultant  inaoourate 
thinking. 

We  differ,  then,  from  other  traders  in  that  our  first  interest  is 
that  of  the  consumer.  To  serve  it  we  work  to  tncresse  the  number 
of  trading  members  and  to  supply  their  necessities  in  increasing 
measure.  Our  first  aim  is  to  secure  more  trade  by  every  honest 
means.  In  that  we  are  one  with  every  honest  competitive  trader. 
However  we  differ  as  to  mesns  or  ultimste  sim,  in  immediatf^ 
purpose  we  sre  one.  In  obtaining  trade,  therefore,  what  serves 
nim  will  serve  us  if  we  can  use  it.  Advertigtng  servee  him.  If 
H  '  '  ET  increases  his  trade,  and  we  can  uae  the  same  means. 

orease  oure.  If  publicity  brings  coslomera  to  his  shop. 
otlier  tilings  being  equal,  the  same  magnei  will  draw  to  oars. 
The  sauce  will  serve  for  gander  and  goose.  If  advertiaing  pays 
him  it  will  pay  us.  It  pays  him  so  well  thai  be  spends  hundreds 
of  millions  upon  it. 
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WHY  CO-OPERATION   SHOULD  ADVERTISE. 

But  advertising  is  economic  waste!  Its  cost  falls  upon  the 
consumer  I  That  we  have  seen.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  this : 
The  same  necessity  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  private  maker 
or  dealer  to  withdraw  from  the  advertisers'  ranks  presses  also  upon 
the  co-operative  movement.  He  cannot  withdraw  or  his  rivals 
would  capture  his  trade.  He  would  be  forgotten.  We  have  seen 
that  soap-makers  do  not  want  to  advertise :  they  have  to.  The  only 
man  who  wants  advertisements  is  the  man  who  lives  by  11 
Because  of  competition,  and  of  private  as  opposed  to  public  ini^ 
in  trade,  advertising  is  a  necessity.  It  is  a  necessary  evil  of 
competition.  It  is  an  evil  that  must  remain  until  co-operation 
takes  the  place  of  competition.  Meanwhile,  inevitably,  co-operation 
must  suffer  some  part  of  the  waste  caused  by  competition. 
Because  co-operation  is  itself  a  system  of  trade,  because  it  depends 
upon  selling  goods,  and  is,  therefore,  itself  a  competitor  with  other 
traders,  it  must  join  with  them  in  the  necessary  evil  of  advertising. 
Co-operation  did  not  create  the  present  conditions  of  things.  It 
seeks  to  end  them.  Advertising  would  be  one  of  its  means  to 
that  end.    It  makes  war  only  to  end  war. 

COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  ADVEHTISINC. 

This  frank  recognition  that  the  consumer  finally  pays  for 
advertising  does  not  mean  that  the  co-operative  consumer  should 
be  taxed.  The  publicity  tax  would  be  balanced  by  other  gains.  If 
the  advertising  were  skilful  it  would  not  increase  prices  at  the 
Stores  nor  cause  any  drop  in  the  dividend.  Perhaps  the  best 
definition  of  the  purpose  of  publicity  is  "to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  expense  of  selling  goods."  Unless  it  does  this  it  fails. 
Successful  advertising  succeeds  because  the  gain  from  increased 
sales  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  advertisement.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  any  business  that  sales  or  production  may  be  increased,  without 
any  proportionate  rise  in  fixed  charges,  until  the  full  capacity  of 
the  shop  or  works  is  reached.  This  is  true  now  of  nine  out  of 
ten  co-operative  shops.  Capital,  lighting,  and  other  fixed  charges 
remain  the  same  as  a  shop's  turnover  mounts  from,  say,  £100  to 
£250  or  more  per  week.  This  fact  has  a  special  co-operative 
application.  Co-operators  build  ahead.  They  do  not  erect  "jerry" 
properties  to  meet  only  the  needs  of  to-day.  The  heavy  capital 
charges  thus  incurred  are  only  justified  by  increasing  trade.  If 
that  increase  does  not  come,  the  society  is  burdened.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  labour  the  point  by  pointing  out  the  economies  in 
buying  which  are  made  possible  by  larger  trade. 

What  is  true  of  distribution  is  to-day  more  true  of  manufacture. 
Economy  and  growth  in  production  go  hand  in  hand.  The  machine 
not  working  to  its  full  capacity  is  wasting.  In  the  far-off  days, 
when  Crumpsall  had  only  one  rotar)'  oven,  it  had  to  readjust  that 
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OD6  three  or  four  times  e  dsy  for  m  maoj  diflarenl  hitcuito.  Now, 
oretm  cnckert  alooo  keep  an  oven  busy  from  Jiouary  to  Dteember, 
Unleet  the  demand  in  »  ooot  works  is  sui&oieni,  the  Utest  Isbour- 
ssving  mschiiiery  cannot  be  installed.  If  it  is  not  installed,  the 
manufsoturing  oott  oi  a  pair  of  boots  is  unnecessarily  high.  The 
big  factory  is  the  suooeasful  factory  within  the  limits  ol  efBcieiit 
management  and  eoooomioal  distribution.  Back  from  the  fsotar>' 
to  the  supply  of  raw  materiab  the  principle  holds.  Stimulaied  by 
a  series  of  Tirile  articles  in  the  Co-operative  Newti  the  past  year 
has  seen  a  widespread  call  that  co-operation  should  coutrol  the 
sources  of  supply.  Half  the  success  of  such  developments  depends 
upon  the  needs  of  the  mills  or  works  concerned.  Inoressed  demand 
for  soap  and  flour  over  the  counter  of  the  Stores  is  the  nccesssfy 
condition  of  success  in  the  working  of  Government  concessions  in 
West  Africa  or  the  raising  of  wheat  from  co-operatively  owned 
acres. 

Co-operation  is  the  only  organisatioD  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  Through  it  he  benefits — the  millions  who  shop  at  the 
Stores  hsve  proved  that.  Events  since  the  outbreak  of  war  have 
proved  it  again  and  again.  Coopenitors  since  August,  1914,  hsve 
been  saved  taxation  by  the  profiteers  to  an  amount  that  cannot  be 
estimnted.  But  their  number  should  be  doubled  or  trebled.  If  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  a  quarter  of  the  nation  it  is  a  good  thing  for  all. 
To  extend  this  good  to  all  is  a  duty.  It  should  be  extended  by  all 
means— rand  these  include  advertising.  And  as  the  movement 
extends,  the  benefit  of  each  member  will  increase.  The  advantage 
shared  is  further  sdvsntage  won.  The  more  there  are  to  share 
the  more  there  is  to  share.    That  is  why  it  should  sdvertise. 

The  need  for  publicity  is  twofold.  It  is  required  to  increase  the 
average  purchases  of  present  members  ss  well  aa  to  attract  new 
ones.  Tne  tendency  is  not  as  it  should  be.  In  1901  the  svarsffe 
purchases  per  member  were  £39*5.  In  1914  thev  were  £38*0. 
Certain  facts  affect  these  figures,  but  when  full  allowaooe  is 
msde  (espeoislly  for  increased  prices)  there  is  s  marked  decrease. 
Why?  A  partial  and  probable  explanation  is  the  inoreaaed 
consumption  of  proprietary'  goods.  From  rolled  oats  to  canned 
foods,  from  cocoa  to  sosp— «11  are  sold  increasingly  by  names. 
And  all  theee  goods  are  advertised.  From  every  hoanding  and 
every  newspaper  come  demands  thai  only  the  advertised  goods 
should  be  accepted.  Every  year  s  srocer  deab  less  in  the  goods 
he  buys  in  bulk;  more  snd  more  he  becomes  sn  sgent  for  the 
packets  whose  virtues  the  sdvertiser  cries. 

.\U  these  insistent  voices  call  away  from  the  Stores.  Except 
those  rare  and  invaluable  members  who  are  co-operators  on 
principle,  all  purrhaser^  are  affected  in  varying  degrees.  There 
are  two  altern: '  movement  if  its  future  grofwth  b  to 

be  BS9ured.     h  advertised  proprietarv  goods — and 
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thus  heavily  hamper  its  e£fort6  at  production — or  it  must  counteract 
the  publicity  they  achieve.  From  this  dilemma  it  cannot  escape. 
And  if  it  stocks  the  privately  manufactured  or  packed  goods,  its 
members  do  not  thus  elude  the  burden  of  advertising.  Upon  every 
tin  of  cocoa,  bar  of  soap,  pot  of  jam,  or  packet  of  tea  sold  in 
the  Stores  which  is  privately  manufactured  and  advertised  the 
purchaser  pays  his  or  her  share  of  their  advertisement.  We  must 
pay.  Shall  it  be  for  the  advertisement  of  our  own  or  other  people's 
goods? 

So  far  the  subject  is  a  simple  one.  The  arguments  for 
co-operative  advertising  are  by  that  means  to  increase  the  sale 
and  decrease  the  selling  cost  of  goods  at  the  Stores.  Publicity  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  trade  already  won,  a  part  of  which  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  losing  to  persistent  advertisers.  It  is  a 
necessary  weapon  also  for  the  winning  of  further  trade.  Even 
when  we  agree  on  this,  there  remains  a  wide  field  for  investigation 
and  experiment.  The  problem  of  co-operative  advertising  has  yet 
to  be  faced.  The  need  is  for  a  broad  but  definite  policy.  Without 
that  the  less  co-operators  advertise  the  better.  Such  an  authority 
as  the  advertising  manager  of  Kodaks  Limited  estimates  that 
** probably  76  per  cent,  of  advertising  ventures  end  in  failure." 
Simply  to  buy  space  in  newspapers  or  post  the  hoardings,  without 
first  considering  what  we  can  and  should  attempt,  would  be  a 
sorry  speculation.    Co-operation  does  not  gamble. 

wanted:  a  co-opebative  advertising  policy. 

There  are  many  books  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
advertising,  the  majority  of  them  American.  Though  experts 
differ,  within  limits  certain  principles  have  been  made  clear. 
Advertising  has  been  scientifically  analysed.  But  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  co-operative  needs  still  waits.  Co-operative 
trading  stands  alone,  and  has  had  to  find  its  own  solution  for  its 
peculiar  problems.  It  must  solve  this  of  advertising  also.  No 
ready-made  system  will  serve  it.  We  have  evolved  our  own 
methods  of  management  and  accountancy.  There  are  minuals  of 
co-operative  bookkeeping,  management,  and  auditing.  The  manual 
of  co-operative  advertising  has  yet  to  be  written.  In  a  brief  article 
it  is  only  possible  to  state  the  problem  and  indicate  the  lines  on 
which  it  may  be  solved. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  understand  what  we  should  advertise. 
This  question  faces  every  advertiser.  To  none  is  it  so  complex  as 
to  co-operators.  Other  advertisers  approach  it  in,  roughly,  two 
classes:  they  are  manufacturers  or  retailers.  We  are  botti.  In 
which  capacity  should  we  advertise?  In  past  discussions  of  the 
subject  those  who  advocated  co-operative  advertising  have  based 
their  case  almost  entirely  on  the  productive  side  of  co-operation. 
In  this  they  have  a  show  of  reason.     Over  three-fourths  of  the 
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money  iipent  iu  oompetitive  •dvertiting  it  sikent  by  msoulaclureim 
aod  whotetaleni.  They  set  the  iNice.  Often  it  is  forced  upon  them 
in  that  many  retoil  dealera  reiuae  to  alock  goods  which  are  not 
advertised.     Wv  *  *'  -    '  r  co-operators  taking  up 

the  weai>on  of  |  wage  an  uDec^ual  war. 

The  advertisers  \Mio  loire  ii  itiio  uieir  hands  are.  mainly,  the 
makers  of   soup,    biscuits,   jam.   cocoa,    margarine.   uJbmtca,   the 

ackerH  of  ten.  oats,  and  patent  foods  am!         *  '**"        "    .d. 

Vhy  not  follow,  then,  and  meet  them  on  i.  *  h 

are  the  premisc«. 

The  greatest  co-o|>eratJve  manufact^irers.  aUke  in  scale  and 
financial  stn-ngth.  iire  the  Wholesale  SocieticH.  The  argument, 
therefore.  rf»Holvt'«  itiielf  into  a  demand  for  wide  advertisement  of 
C.W.S.  productions.  The  logic  sounds  convincing.  Co-operative 
societies  must  sell  goods  in  competition  wHh  co-operatiTe 
productions  because,  we  are  told,  the  private  makes  are  advertised. 
Their  virtues  nre  extolled  by  Press  and  posters,  and  members 
insist  upon  Uiem.  To  refuse  to  stock  them  in  to  ppfu«»  trade — 
trade  wliich  would  be.  to  a  certain  extent,  co  re 

told:  "Other  dealers  have  the  advertisements  <  t-r 

to  attract  customers  to  the  shop,  and  so  should  we,  for  we  are  now 
heavily  handicapped.  If  our  productions  are  as  good  as  thoae  of 
private  makers  let  the  fact  be  published.  Proclaim  the  truth,  and 
the  truUi  shall  make  us  free  of  the  capitalist  wlvertiser. "  Then 
triumphantly  they  point  to  tiie  "profits"  of  the  Wholesale 
Societies  to  show  how  it  can  be  done.  Such  a  course  on  the 
scale  demanded  would  be  impossible.  It  would  mean  a  prodigal 
expenditure  of  co-operative  resources  for  small  immediate  result. 
It  would  fail  for  two  reasons. 

It  would  fail  because  of  the  first  principle  of  the  co-operative 
movement,  as  it  has  been  defined.  It  is  a  consumers'  movement 
It  becomes  manufacturer  to  supply  tlie  consumers  whom  it  has 
organised.  It  maiuifactures  to  supply  all  tlieir  needs.  It  enters 
into  the  production  of  all  the  tilings  which  are  possible  to 
co-operative  enteq)ri8e.  It  begins  the  boilins  of  jam  not  to  force 
its  preserves  into  every  house  in  the  land,  but  to  siipply  its 
members*  need  of  jam.  So  with  biscuits,  cigarettes,  tofiee.*  tea. 
pickles,  and  polishes.  As  a  result,  its  competitors  are  not  the 
makers  of  one  article,  but  the  grouped  makers  of  a  doten. 

Competitive  advertising  of  our  productions  could  only  be 
effective  if  it  were  better  or  more  extenaive  than  that  of  other 
producers.  Leaving  aaide  quaUty  of  advertising,  consider  the 
<|m*stion  of  extent.  Take  one  article — soap.  A  aingle  firm  of 
soap-makers  spends  well  over  £100.000  in  publicity  annually.  To 
make  as  effective  an  appeal  by  the  same  means  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  C.W.S.  to  spend  in  the  advertising  oC  soap 
alone  approximately  the  same  sum.    The  profits  of  its  three  aoap 
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v^orks,  after  meeting  dividend  and  all  other  charges,  for  the  year 
1914  were  £46,592.  If  we  add  the  sum  they  actually  spent  on 
advertising,  the  figure  is  only  £51,295.  The  fact  is  surely 
conclusive  argument. 

AN   ESSENTIAL  CONDITION. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  this  sum,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  should  be  spent.  It  might  be  an  experiment  worth 
making.  Still,  it  would  fail  for  the  second  reason  which 
makes  competitive  advertising  of  co-operative  productions  only 
impracticable.  The  reason  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
manufacturer  as  advertiser.  Concurrently  with  his  advertising  he 
must  organise  the  means  of  supply.  The  one  is  as  important  as 
the  other.  The  first  without  the  second  is  waste.  Therefore, 
every  possible  dealer  must  be  induced  to  stock  the  advertised  goods. 
No  efforts  are  spared  to  discover  any  gaps  in  the  scheme  of 
distribution,  because  if  a  member  of  the  public  is  induced  by 
publicity  to  ask  for  a  certain  article,  and  is  met  twice  or  thrice 
with  the  answer  ' '  We  do  not  keep  it, ' '  the  prospective  sale  which 
would  have  justified  the  advertisement  is  not  made.  Worse,  future 
sales  are  prejudiced.  The  would-be  purchaser  will  probably 
conclude,  after  two  or  three  fruitless  efforts,  that  the  brand  is  not 
stocked  because  the  dealer  does  not  think  it  worth  selling.  He  or 
she  will  certainly  be  told  so. 

Apply  this  to  the  advertising  of  co-operative  productions.  It  is 
only  possible  to  sell  them  in  co-operative  shops.  These  are  the 
only  channels  of  supply.  What  is  the  number  of  such  in  proportion 
to  those  possible  for  other  advertisers?  No  statistics. are  available, 
and  the  ratio  varies  in  different  districts.  In  the  towns  and  cities, 
where  advertising  is  keenest,  the  ratio  is  low.  Except  in  a  few 
villages  in  industrial  areas,  co-operative  shops  are  always  in  a 
minority  of  1  to  10.  The  disproportion  rises  to  1  to  100  and  more 
in  some  towns.  The  co-operative  prospect  of  adequate  return  for 
the  competitive  advertising  of  its  manufactures  is  a  little  more 
than  the  ratio  of  its  shops.  The  public  could  be  induced  to  try 
Coso  Cocoa  if  it  could  be  bought  in  any  shop.  The  cost  of 
persuading  the  public  to  the  one  shop  in  fifty  where  it  is  sold  just 
to  try  that  cocoa  might  be  worth  while  to  the  local  society,  but 
hardly  to  Luton.  So  far  as  the  outside  pubhc  is  concerned,  the 
prospect  of  return  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  proportion  of  the 
shops.  The  net  result  would  be  a  little  higher,  because  of  the 
influence  of  such  publicity  upon  those  who  already  trade  at  the 
Stores.  The  competitive  advertiser  casts  his  bread  upon  the  waters, 
confident  it  will  return,  because  the  mesh  of  his  distributive  net 
is  so  fine  and  the  net  so  widely  flunc.  Nationally,  that  is  now, 
and  for  some  time  must  be,  impossible  for  the  C.W.S.  The  net 
of  the  Stores  cannot  be  as  closely  woven.  In  proportion  to  the 
casting,  its  bread  would  not  return  even  after  many  days. 
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PBODUCTIOM   OR    DISTBIBUTION :    WRIOR   MOST   imi>0    PUBUCITT  ?  . 

Tha  potilioD  doet  not  dispoM  of  either  ooK>permtive  or  C.W.8. 
udvtrtifting  ae  impreotioeble.  The  impi-Bcticekility  hitharlo  bae 
botiii  m  regmrdiug  it  m  only  a  question  of  edvertiting  produdioos. 
In  relatioD  to  advertiting  we  are  much  in  the  poaitioo  taken  eighty 
years  ago  regardini^  co-operation  as  a  whole.  The  first  oo-operatiTe 
ideal  was  p  As  an  ideal  it  was  right.     It  took  nearlr 

half  a  contu:.  Mver,  to  discorer  the  true  place  for  the  ideal. 

Co-operatiTe  production,  even  on  the  scale  we  nave  it  to-day,  only 
became  poeaible  when  co-operative  distribution  began  at  Rochdale. 
What  is  historically  true  of  the  movement  as  a  whole  ia  true  of 
its  advertising  to-day.  If  we  suffer  by  neglecting  publicity  it  ia 
(lot  through  not  advertisinff  productions  so  much  as  not  advertising 
the  (liittributive  Stores.  If  advertising  is  necessary  to  conquer  the 
giduiui  as  yet  unwon,  we  must  know  the  geography  of  that 
u>rritory.  and,  in  oroportion  to  its  poeaibilitiee,  it  is  as  a  c&stributive 
agency' that,  so  far.  the  success  of  co-operation  has  been  moat 
partial. 

WHAT  WE  SHOULD  AOTKBTIBB. 

The  argument  need  not  be  pursued  further.  If  sound,  it  shows 
that  the  greatest  co-operative  need  for  publicity  is  essentially  in 
its  retail  distributive  side.  But  the  case  for  the  advertising  of  the 
local  Stores  does  not  rest  upon  it.  Local  publicity  is  decided  by 
the  fact  that  such  is  the  only  form  immediately  practicable.  The 
advertising  of  co-operative  productions  is  inseparable  from  the 
advertising  of  co-operative  stores.  The  question.  What  should  we 
advertise?  is  thus  narrowed,  but  not  yet  answered.  It  ia  the 
Stores  we  must  advertise.  That  means  many  things.  It  includes 
both  the  ^oods  add  and  the  principles  of  their  sale.  Of  the  goods 
alone,  is  it  on  the  quaUty  or  price  that  we  should  focuss  public 
attention?  It  is  generally  upon  one  or  the  other  that  the  retail 
advertiser  oonoeotratee  hia  publicity.  "  The  problem  oi  local 
advertising  (says  an  American  expert)  is  a  very  simple  one 
compared  to  the  problem  of  national  adv  I  very  much 

doubt  if  the  general  merchant  is  justifies  ig  hia  space  in 

tlie  local  newspapers  with  anjrthing  but  paickt>  of  commoditaea.'* 

Is  this  practical  advice  for  Britiah  co-operative  advertisers? 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  appeal.  Other  thinga  beiqg  equal,  low 
prices  are  an  irreaiatiblo  magnet.  For  co-operators  the  matter 
is  complicated  by  the  dividend  aueetion.  or — more  exactly — by 
high  dividends.  There  is  no  neea  to  turn  aaide  and  discuss  that 
vexed  question.  Sufficient  to  point  out  that  high  divideoda 
complicnt4^  -  of  the  co-operative  advertiser.    The  difficolty 

is   not    insi:  Me.     Illustration  (1)  ahowa  one  method  of 

getting  over  it.  The  co-operator  muat  be  keenly  awake  to  eveiy 
opportunity  of  sdvertisine  prices.     When  such  come  the  fullest 
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use  should  be  made  of  them.  The  selection  of  any  special  line  for 
such  publicity  must  rest  with  the  local  management.  The  choice 
depends  upon  markets  and  buying — upon  conditions  of  trade 
which  are  never  stable.  Two  examples  from  the  past  year  might 
be  quoted:  The  price  of  co-operative  soap,  flour,  and  biscuits  at 
times  made  them  eminently  suitable. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  prices  of  co-operative  societies  which, 
taken  at  the  ebb,  leads  on — if  not  to  fortune,  at  least  to  successful 
advertising.  Such  a  one  occurred  in  August,  1914.  The  coal 
strike  of  1912  was  another.     It  may  be  argued  that  there  was  then 
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no  need  to  advertise.  The  necessity  was  to  refuse  the  custom  of 
any  but  members,  and  to  restrict  even  their  purchases.  The 
advertiser's  opportunity  came  when  the  rush  was  over  and  before 
people  had  forgotten.  Illustration  (2)  shows  how  two  societies 
took  advantage  of  it.  An  objection  is  that  the  people  whom  low 
prices  attract  are  not  the  sort  who  make  co-operative  members. 
Of  a  small  section  this  is  true.  The  rest  we  should  not  despise. 
The  battle  of  life  is  too  severe  for  a  working  woman  to  neglect 
prices.  She  is  compelled  to  study  them.  By  every  possible 
means  she  must  be  brought  to  purchase  at  the  Stores.  We  want 
her  for  a  member.  She  has  to  form  the  habit  of  buying  at  the 
Stores.     To  get  her  the   first  time  to  the  counter  is  the   most 
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difficult  part.     Onc^  there  it 
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know  that  it  and  not  price  decidee'ralue—to  some  extent  take  it 
for  sranted.  The  quality  is  there,  and  the  fact  ahould  be  implicit 
in  all  advertising.  It  need  not  always  be  explicit.  The  second 
thing  is  that  the  sale  of  foodstuffs,  especially,  depends  more  upon 
appearance  than  quality — even  with  those  who  value  the  latter. 
Tlie  pleasure  of  the  ove  counts  for  much  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
palate.  We  enjoy  salmon  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fraaer  mora 
than  .\laska.  partly  because  its  flavocir  is  finer,  but  more  becEOse 
its  colour  is  richer.  So  in  advertising,  taste  and  appeanmoe 
should  not  be  made  suborditiate  to  quElitT  in  sttractinff  sttentaon. 
This  said,  the  quality  of  the  whole  of  the  goods  soki  should  be 
advertised.     The  quality   should   be  guaranteed.     And   the  fact 
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should  be  published.  Co-operative  boots  are  au  example.  The 
price  is  hopeless  as  compared  with  "  cheap  "  lines  unless  the 
quality  is  insisted  upon.  The  quality  makes  them  eminently  worth 
while.     It  is  also  eminently  worth  while  to  give  it  publicity. 

What  else  should  we  advertise?  When  a  man  plans  publicity 
for  his  goods  he  seeks  for  something  in  which  they  differ  from 
competing  lines.  There  may  be  no  obvious  difference  in  price  or 
taste  or  quality.  He  finds  something  else.  It  may  be  some 
feature  of  nis  shop.  Or,  if  he  is  a  manufacturer,  some  process  in 
their  manufacture  in  which  they  stand  alone.  He  may  get  it  by 
distinctive  packing.  It  may  be  a  small  thing — but  it  suffices. 
That  he  advertises.  Apply  this :  The  co-operative  shop  differs 
from  every  other.  It  belongs  to  the  members.  They  both  own 
and  control  it.  It  is  a  savings  bank.  It  provides  for  holidays  and 
old  age.  Its  dividend  is  something  tangible.  It  is  an  insurance 
society.  It  can  insure  all  its  members.  It  is  one  link  in  a 
world-wide  chain.  The  chain  reaches  back  through  wholesale 
warehouse  to  field,  factory  and  workshop.  It  is  one  unit  in  a 
national  consumers'  league.  It  is  the  only  shop  which  puts 
their  interests  first.  As  a  trading  concern  it  is  unique.  Advertise 
all  this.  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  of  publicity  and 
compel  tVip  unheeding  to  attend! 

HOW  ? 

The  decision  to  advertise,  and  what  to  advertise,  brings  a 
further  question :  What  is  the  most  effective  means  ?  The  chief 
mediums  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  :' — 

I.  Newspapers. 

II.  Magazines. 

III.  Circulars,  booklets,  &c. 

IV.  Posters.  ^ 

V.  Demonstrations,  samples,  lectures. 
VI.  Miscellaneous :  canvassing,  showcards,  novelties, 
conveyance  and  car  advertisements,  &c. 

Two  factors  must  guide  the  decision.  The  first  is  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  men  and  women  whom  the  appeal  is  to  reach. 
The  second  is  the  limitations  set  by  the  thing  advertised.  We  have 
seen  that  co-operative  publicity  is  twofold.  It  aims  to  win  new 
purchasers.  It  aims  also  to  increase  the  average  purchases  of 
present  members.  Each  is  important.  Some  meaiums  are  of 
value  for  the  latter  end  only.  Others — Press  and  poster  publicity 
— ^have  the  first  as  their  chief  object,  but  achieve  tne  second  also. 
If  the  benefits  of  co-operation  be  given  such  effective  publicity 
that  new  members  are  made,  the  same  means  will  simultaneously 
increase  the  purchases  of  those  who  already  buy  at  the  Stores. 
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TUB  SUPRBmi  MRDIVM — THB  FBUt. 

To>day  half  iho  rooiMy  tpeni  on  advertising  g06t  in  Pratt 
publicity.*  This  it  not  tn  tocidtnt.  The  fittttt  tdverlitmg 
MunriTet — end  grows.  The  widest  snd  most  popultr  medium  is 
the  one  which  co-operation  hss  used  least.  Unless  there  tra 
conditions  peculiar  to  co-operative  publicity  which  make  the  Prast 
an  unsuitable  medium  it  should  nave  first  plsce  with  us  dto. 
Further  arguments  are  the  principles  and  also  the  tendency  of 
modem  advertising. 

In  England  the  word  "publicity"  has  been  restricted  or 
npecialised  by  sdvertisers.  It  is  used  to  denote  one  dsss  of 
advertisement  only.  When  some  reason  for  the  purchase  or 
explanation  of  the  use  of  an  article  is  given,  it  is  "advertising.** 
WV.  pubUo  is  only  reminded  of  a  name  or  a  brand,  it  is 

"i  The  first  method  reasons;  the  second  reiterates. 

"i'ubl  icily'  seeks  to  identify  an  article  with  a  name,  as  s  fountain 
|>en  with  "Swan,"  or  beer  with  "Bass."  It  does  not  argue:  it 
ahouts.  Its  object  is  to  make  a  trade  name  synonymous  with  a 
general  product,  so  that  the  public  may  not  think  of  a  camera,  say, 
apart  from  a  Kodak,  or  tyres  from  Dunlop.  Its  influence  is 
hypnotic.  It  covers  the  hoardings  with  names,  snd  little  else. 
Press  advertisements  are  usually  "sdvertising."  Open-air 
advertising — posters,  boards,  enn?»>"T  i,lfifi.«  illnrninufi^l  oigns — 
ii»  eenerally  "publicity."    The  d  .  and, 

as  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  tt:viii.iv»i  rtm^  v..  a<i.^-. i.:>.i.g.  need 
not  be  observed.  But  it  serves  as  a  finger-post  by  the  way.  The 
immediate  co-operative  need  is  rather  for  ''advertisement"  than 
(in  the  restricted  use  of  the  word)  "publicity." 

Experience  has  proved  two  things:  Posters  yield  the  most 
immediate  results,  Press  publicity  the  most  permanent.  In  the 
III  at  tor  of  new  members  it  is  permanent  results  that  co-operation 
desires.  In  the  last  thirty  years  the  whole  tendency  of  advertising 
has  been  towards  fewer  words  on  a  potter  and  more  in  a  Press 
advertisement.  Newspaper  publicity  oecomes  more  explanatory . 
the  hoardings  less  so.  This  is  in  favour  of  a  co-operative  use  of 
the  Press.  There  it  is  possible  to  pereuade  and  reason. 
Co-operation  is  too  broad-based  for  its  whole  appeal  to  be  boiled 
down  to  a  phrase.  To  succeed  permanently  its  publicity  mutt 
explain,  cunvince.  snd  win. 

There's  another  reason.  The  staples  of  co-operative  trade  are 
necessary  commodities.  Mainly  it  does  not  deal  m  luxuries  exoeoi 
those  in  widest  use.     Its  sales  are  for  the  serious  material  neeos 
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of  life.  It  invites  serious  attention.  And  the  attention  of  the 
newspaper  n^der  is  serious.  Just  because  the  Press  is  the  staple 
literature  of  the  industrial  classes,  they  take  it  seriously.  (They 
take  it  too  seriously — but  that  does  not  concern  the  advertiser.) 
When  a  woman  turns  from  the  war  news  she  is  prepared  to  think 
of  bread  and  butler.  To  non-combatants  modern  warfare  is  largely 
a  matter  of  bread  and  butter.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  reader 
takes  up  Tit-Bits  or  a  novel  she  seeks  oblivion  from  the  common- 
place. The  newspaper  is  still  invested  with  some  shreds  of  the 
authority  it  possessed  when  the  printed  word  was  almost  sacred 
because  so  few  peo[]>le  could  read.  In  England  now  with  far  too 
many  readers  if  "it's  in  the  paper"  it  is  so.  This  increases 
the  value  of  Press  advertisements.  Further,  papers  and  still  more 
magazines  are  not  destroyed  immediately.  An  advertisement  may 
often  be  read  long  after  its  first  appearance. 


ADVERTISING  TO  REACH  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 

We  shall  see  later  the  important  place  the  co-operative  Press 
should  take  in  any  advertising  scheme.  Its  present  circulation , 
however,  is  practically  confined  to  co-operators.  It  is,  therefore, 
valueless  as  an  immediate  means  of  reaching  the  wider  body  of 
consumers.  We  are  left  with  the  daily  (morning  and  evening) 
and  weekly  newspapers;  the  social  and  religious  organs,  and 
publications  of  a  lighter  nature.  The  choice  must  be  for  those 
which  circulate  among  the  folk  whom  we  can  win  for  co-operaton-. 
Gross  circulation  matters  httle.  The  woman  with  the  basket — and 
her  husband — is  the  objective  of  our  strategy.  What  do  thc> 
read?  The  answer  would  be  different  in  Newcastle  and  Swansea, 
in  Islington  and  Oldham.  But  general  conditions  do  not  vary. 
The  mass  of  the  people  have  small  leisure  for  reading.  It  lies 
chiefly  at  the  week-ends.  They  buy  halfpenny  newspapers.  They 
buy  week-end  journals.  The  circulation  of  the  "  Sunday  "  papers 
increases  enormously.  And  they  are  read  by  the  people.  Often 
where  there  is  a  town  or  district  weekly,  strong  in  local  news, 
that  will  be  preferred  to  a  national  paper.  The  question  of  cost 
will  be  considered  later,  but  because  the  cost  of  newspaper  space 
is  lowest  in  local  weekly  papers  they  are  inexpensive  fields  for 
experiment.  In  advertising,  experiment  and  experience  are  the 
surest  guides  to  success. 

These  facts  point  to  local  and  weekly  papers  as  the  first  choice 
for  co-operative  advertising.  Experience  confirms  it.  The 
experiment  of  such  advertising  has  been  made.  It  has  succeeded. 
Leicester  Society  advertises  daily  in  two  and  weekly  in  three 
journals.  Melton  Mowbray  ascribes  its  recent  success  to  Press 
advertisements.  The  Mansfield  and  Sutton  Co-operative  Society, 
with    others,    has    extensively    used    this    medium    loonlly.      Its 
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iiiMiagw,    in    »   p*PMr   read    before    the    NttiooAl    Go-openUive 
Msnageri*  AMOciataon  in  May.  1915.  aaid: — 


Uj  •xptritoM  for  Ibo  pMl  too  v«ms  provM  Ilw4  %h»  wmkly  loeal 
artt  Um  eliM|i««t  mnd  jH  thu  mcwt  •ooelivt  form  of  advwlitiaf  wUtk  I 

This  is  coDcluaive  eridenoe  for  ooa  distrid,  and  appliaa 
wherever  there  are  local  papere.  the  area  of  whoae  circulataon  is 
practically  co-extenHive  with  that  of  a  co-operatiTe  aocieiy's 
operationa.  Where  Huch  conditions  prevail  the  luUeet  use  abould 
be  made  of  them.  Where  there  is  a  local  "  advertiser  "  which  is 
distributed  gratis  it,  too.  ahould  be  used.  There  are  many  of  them, 
and  apace  is  generally  cheap.  A  further  aiul  often  neglected  6ald  is 
the  local  church  and  chapel  magasinea. 

There  are  many  districts,  however,  witli  no  such  easy 
conditions.  The  Potteries  is  an  example.  In  others  the  weeklies 
are  run  in  "series,"  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  paper  serves  several 
towns  with  a  change  of  the  local  page  only.  Further,  except  in 
very  few  places,  the  daily  paper  grows  in  importance  ana  the 
weekly  declines.  The  war  will  emphasise  this.  Thousands  who 
once  were  content  with  a  weekly  paper  now  must  have  their  war 
news  daily.  The  daily  paper  will  remain  aa  a  habit.  Where  a 
daily  journal  ft  '  '  >iame  oooditiona  (i.«.,  its  area  of  circulstioQ 
co-extending  v.  of  a  oo-operative  society)  the  same  use 

may  be  nuide  of  a.  Unfortunately,  there  are  few  of  real 
importance  which  do  this.  And  year  bv  year  the  districi 
newspaper  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  local  organ ;  the  national 
Press  wins  more  snd  more  over  the  district  pspere.  Comparettrely 
few  dailies  or  weekliea  do  not  include  the  area  of  severe!  or  many 
co-operative  societies  within  their  own.  This  fact  raises  s  serious 
problem.  Competitive  advertising  by  cooperatire  societies  is 
unthinkable.  It  must,  then,  be  the  co-operative  Store  that  ia 
mivertised — not  this  or  that,  but  all.  A  general  advertiaement  by 
one  lo-operative  society  in  the  Daily  Dispatch,  for  example,  would 
U'lK-fit  the  advertiser — but  not  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  It  would 
benefit  all     '  e  societies  in  lisncaahire,   and  many 

beyond.    1  ondoo  Star  or  Evening  New$  would  be 

a  gain  to  Ldiaouioii  Society— «nd  to  Woolwich,  Stratford,  and 
Wf^t  London  also.  An  advertisement  in  the  DaUp  Setct  or  Doiiy 
V'  \(\  have  to  be  national.     How  can  thia  difficulty  ba 


A  NATIONAL  SCRBMB  OF  PEB88  rUBUCITT 

It  can  only  be  surmounted  by  a  diatrict  or  national  organisatioo 
of  puhlicitv  '  There  need  be  no  auggestion  of  a  new  soeieljr — Ibe 
National  Co-operat4ve  Wholesale  AdvertisiDg  Society  is  not 
necessary!  There  is  a  neoossi^,  however,  for  the  full  use 
and  adaptation  of  existing  organmtions.     To  sever  adverttstng 
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control  from  trade  contrc^  is  disastrous.'*'  The  national  trade 
federations  of  all  co-operative  stores  are  the  Wholesale  Societies. 
The  C.W.S.  Bank  gives  increasing  financial  strength  to  the 
movement;  its  advice  is  increasingly  sought  and  valued.  Just 
such  a  position  could  the  C.W.S.  take  in  regard  to  co-operative 
advertising.  Effective  local  publicity  might  be  the  same  concern 
to  the  C.W.S.  as  now  is  the  efficient  auditing  of  its  members' 
accounts.  It  could  organise  a  publicity  department,  not  simply 
for  the  advwi/isement  of  its  own  trade  and  products,  but  for  the 
publicity,  local  and  national,  of  individual  societies.  The  need  for 
some  such  central  organisation  will  be  emphasised  when  we 
consider  the  matter  of  "copy"  or  the  writing  of  advertisements. 

Until  joint  Press  advertising  by  local  societies  is  practicable, 
further  discussion  as  to  mediums  is  almost  idle.  Yet  such 
effort  (which  would  be  co-operative  in  a  double  sense)  grows  in 
importance  when  the  field  of  operations  it  makes  possible  is 
realised.  From  newspapers  proper  a  campaign  could  be  extended 
to  the  social  and  religious  organs.  In  these  rates  are  comparatively 
low.  They  are  valuable  because  they  are  read.  Often  they  are 
loved  by  their  readers.  The  Clarion,  Labour  Leader,  Herald, 
British  Weekly,  Methodist  Times,  Catholic  Times  are  a  few 
obvious  examples.  Co-operation  makes  a  unique  appeal  to  social 
and  religious  workers,  independent  of  creed  or  political  belief.  For 
each  of  these  journals  and  others  effective,  distinctive  "copy" 
could  be  written.  Properly  done,  it  would  pay.  The  lighter  class 
of  weekly — of  the  Answers  type — is  not  a  likely  field,  for  reasons 
already  given.  The  reader's  attention  is  not  serious.  More 
remunerative  would  be  a  few  of  the  journals  which  appeal 
especially  to  working  women.  Investigation  of  mediums  for 
co-operative  use  would  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  such  a  publicity 
department  as  I  have  suggested. 

In  previous  discussions  of  wide  Press  publicity  an  objection  has 
been  the  cost.  This  has  been  regarded  as  prohibitive.  It  has 
been  described  as  "handing  over  our  resources  to  the  capitalist 
Press."  It  is  impossible  here  to  state  the  exact  cost  of  any 
newspaper  publicity.  Rat^s  vary  from  3d.  per  inch  in  local 
weeknes  to  £350  for  a  page  in  the  Daily  Mail.  Every  paper  has 
its  scale.!     Few  papers  are  paid  their  scale  figures.     The  biggest 

*  "When  the  advertising  is  divorced  from  the  other  trade  arrangements  it 
has  little  chance  of  success. " — The  Adverti$ing  Manager  of  Kodake. 

f  Scale  rates  are  very  misleading.  As  much  as  88^  per  cent,  discount  often 
can  he  obtained  by  a  good  agent.  But  here  are  a  few:  Timet,  £250;  Daily 
Hew,  £176:  Daily  Sketch,  £140;  Star,  £100;  Lloyd*  News,  £890;  John 
Bull,  £100;  Sphere,  £50;  Strand,  £40;  London,  £80;  Labour  Leader,  £12. 

In  some  journals  space  is  dearer  by  the  page  than  by  the  column — a  full- 
page  ad.  is  a  sub-editorial  nuisance — in  others  and  in  magazines  it  is  cheaper. 
A  rough  method  of  calculation  is  Id.  per  inch  (column)  per  1,000  of  circulation, 
but  there  are  many  variations. 
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•dvertisen  get  the  lowest  niee.  The  re^uUr  advertieer  pmy  late 
than  the  spaamodic  one.  Nat  prioas  Tary  with  the  aeaaon.  Id 
extensive  advertiiiing  an  a£eot  is  commonly  employed,  sod  ha  will 
often  obtain  lower  ratea  for  an  adTertiaer  than  if  the  Isttar  daalt 
direct  with  the  paper. 

Without  conaiderstioo  sdvertisaoieot  rates  seem  high.  To 
estimste  them  fairly  il  is  necessary  to  divide  by  the  circulation 
and  remember  that  the  payment  covera  the  coet  of  distribution. 
Thus  £35  for  hslf  a  double  column  in  a  journal  with  a  circulation 
of  1.000.000  is  only  8'4d.  per  thousand.  You  cannoi  efbdiTely 
distribute,  hardly  print,  a  sood  handbill  at  tliat  rate.  CoauDg  to 
smsller  circulations,  say,  Tor  experiment  by  locsl  societies,  the 
case  is  still  strong.  Thus,  even  28.  per  inch  for  space  in  a  joumsl 
with  s  circulation  of  only  5.000  | which  is  a  high  price)  mesos 
88.  per  thousand  for  a  1<  '  louble  column.  And,  to  repast,  this 
includes  the  cost  of  di>  .      The  printing  of  a  good  handbill 

on  decant  paper — for  if  tho  advertisement  is  the  property  of  the 
advertiser  its  appearance  must  be  good — and  the  payment  for  its 
distribution  from  door  to  door  would  be  quite  as  expensive.  Whilst 
such  a  distribution  coUld  be  more  thorough,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Press  advertisemaot  wculd  be  the  more  effective  with  those 
whom  it  resohed. 

Here  is  a  further  illustration:  Last  yesr  s  circulsr 
was  published,  "Unsolicited  Testimonials  for  Co-<>Deration. " 
Societies  were  asked  to  circulate  it  broadcast.  The  price 
to  them  was  58.  per  1,000.  A  Lancashire  socie^  desired  to  do 
this.  The  locsl  cost  of  distribution  was  3s.  6d.  par  1,000. 
making  the  coet  of  the  circular  8s.  6d.  In  the  town  were  10.000 
houses.  Totsl  cost,  858.  Instead,  they  took  s  psge  in  the  lo^ 
Standard,  or  "Advertiser,"  which  is  delivered  to  every  house  io  tha 
town.  Printed  there  the  circular  would  probably  receive  more 
attention  than  sepsrataly  distributed.  Certainly  it  would  not 
receive  lees.  The  totol  cost  was  20b.— 28.  per  1,000.  instead  of 
88.  6d. — a  aaving  of  65s. ,  or  76  per  oent.  This  is,  of  course,  sn 
extreme  case,  but  worth  recording. 

Before  any  wide  co-operative  publicity  were  attempted  the  whole 
question  of  coet  would  be  considered.  There  is  smsll  dsagar  of  tha 
movement  rashly  contracting  with  the  sdveriisemaDt  msDsgers  of 
the  Press.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  realise  thai  tha 
cost  of  newspaper  publicity  is  not  high,  provided  right  use  is  msde 
of  the  space  bought.  It  is  a  question  of  "copy."  Copy."  or  the 
writing  of  the  advertisements,  is  vital.  It  makes  all  the'differeoca 
between  success  and  failure  in  Press  publicity. 

ADVBBTISING  AMONO  COOPBiUTORS. 

Before  discussing  it.  however,  we  should  coosidar  other  mediums 
for  which,  too,  "copy"  is  required,  and  also  return  to  tha  second 
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class  whom  we  desire  to  i^ach — the  members  whose  average 
spend! ngs  at  the  Stores  are  not  what  they  might  be,  and  those  who 
want  goods  which  compete  with  co-operative  productions.  They 
would  be  greatly  influenced  by  such  pubhcity  as  has  already  been 
suggested.  Meanwhile,  tx)  reach  them  the  movement  has  a  Press 
of  its  own.  This  co-operative  Press  consists  mainly  of  three 
ttections:  the  Co-operative  Newspaper  Society's  publications  and 
the  Scottish  Co-overator :  a  few  local  monthly  "Records,"  issued 
individually  by  a  few  societies ;  and  the  Wheatsheaf.  The  value  of 
tlie  first  is  decided  by  their  circulation.    That  of  the  Co-operative 
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3. A    CONTKAST    IN    ••  CO-OI'KKATIVK         A  DVKUTISI  .N»i . 

The  cover  of  a  local  **  Record  "  and  of  the  ll'heatshmf  for  the  8ame  month. 


News  is  approximately  90,000  per  week — and  the  membership  to 
be  reached  is  over  two  millions  in  England  and  Wales  1  In  every 
way  possible  its  circulation  should  be  increased,  and,  meanwhile, 
we  must  find  our  medium  elsewhere. 

Monthly  local  "Records"  are  published  by  twenty-seven 
societies  and  distributed  gratis  to  their  members.  They  have  a 
total  circulation  of  157,000  among  a  membership  of  427,000,  or 
a  little  more  than  one  copy  for  every  three  members.  The  majority 
are  well  printed,  and  some  are  well  edited,  but  in  one  only  is  the 
editing  and  format  distinctive.  A  careful  examination  of  twenty 
"Records"  of  English  societies  compels  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
six  of  them  at  least  must  do  small  service  to  the  societies  which 
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issue  ihma.  Thrw»  ftr#  prinUv)  on  p^pmr  no  poor  that  it  m  doubtful 
if  ih^y  have  <«•  in  the  appemooe  of 

an  ad'vertiaenx  \\m  adTcrtUMr  is  fatal. 

It  it  plraHant  i*pertiUv«  produdioM.    Olbara 

admintbly    fur  Twelve   of   tho  tweoljr   tfe 

**Reconla."     !  m  work  of  the  aooiely 

and  glimpa«a  «_  vor)-  in  iotereat.     In 

a  few  the  matter  m  bnghtiy  arranged  and  woU  balanced.  Their 
make-up  auggeata  Uw  '•• '>.  ii  ..f  .  ;...>M,i|gt.  In  otbera  the 
delesatea'  reports  sprpa  v.    In  one  '*Bacoiil" 

display  adveriisementa  ii>>  . .....^ 

What  is  the  value  of  th«-       i  •  rtiain^  mediums? 

The  publicity  value  of  an  ordinar)*  magazme  ia  decided  by  its 
prestige  and  the  number  of  its  readers.  Its  circulation  depends, 
upon   its   attraction   for  that  public  to  which   it  sppeala.     That 

magazine   ia   the   best   medium    which    is   r^—    ■ »    •■•-^    most 

estSMuned,  provided  the  advertiser  seekH  his  ^  iU 

readers.  Value  is  decided  also  by  the  luiiniKr  <*r  iii>s«'nce  of 
competing  advertisements.  Tlius  un  advertisement  of  seeds  in  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  garden,  where  it  would  be  only  one  of  a 
dozen,  would  be  wortli  much  less  than  the  same  advertiaement  in 
tbe  general  Press  even  though  the  number  of  gardening  readers 
waa  no  greater.  This  advantage  shouM  belong  to  all  co-operative 
journals  so  far  as  co-operative  productions  are  concerned.  Yet  a 
few  of  them  fling  it  away  by  allowing  the  competition  of  private 
advertisements. 

Whilst  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  apply  the  test  uf  sales 
to  a  magazine  which  is  given  away,  the  same  principle  holds. 
The  striking  thing  about  all  these  ''Records"  is  tnat  they  are  of 
greatest  interest  to  a  minority  of  members.  They  are  most 
mteresting  to  those  who  regard  the  Stores  as  something  more  then 
a  flhop.  Excent  in  a  ver\'  few,  the  bulk  of  the  matter  in  these 
"Records"  is  ooviously  only  intended  for  those  who  are  already  so 
interested  that  they  want  to  read,  aay,  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
quarterly  meeting.  They  appeal  to  the  "co-operatora"  aa  distinct 
from  that  much  larger  class  who  are  merely  members  or  cuatomera. 
.\part  from  advertisements,  half  the  apace  ia  filled  by  reporta  of 
co-operative  meetings.  Out  of  500  pages  in  the  "Records** 
exiiiiiined.  there  were  only  36  of  matter  which  had  any  swieral 
interest.  Of  this  36.  13  were  very  short  instalments  of  aehal 
fiction,  and  13  were  "hfts"  from  other  *  sources.  UnleM  the 
advert iH<ii>.  .   extraordinarily  good  in  tbemaelvea  their  value 

IS  lurKcly  lod  by  the  interest  of  the  other  matter.     That 

matter,  we  huve  seen,  ia  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  keen,  "hve" 
ineinl)er.  It  followa  that  the  advertisemento  only  get  their  chance 
with  these.  They  are  a  minority  of  the  members.  And  they  are 
not  those  whom  we  most  want  to  reach. 
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THE  ONLY  WAT — CO-OPERATION. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  the  editors  of  these  "Becords. "  They 
are  up  against  a  difficulty,  which  for  a  local  magazine  is  insuperable. 
A  popular  magazine  to-day  must  be  illustrated.  Good  artists  must 
be  paid  for  original  drawings.  There  are  copyright  fees  on  photos. 
Process  blocks  are  expensive.  Good  articles  must  be  paid  for, 
because  they  command  good  money  anywhere.  With  fiction  this  is 
still  more  true.  The  cost  of  eight  pages  of  special  articles,  and  of 
adequate  illustrations  (including  blocks  and  fees)  for  sixteen  pages, 
may  be  averaged  at  £30.    The  cost  of  printing  a  certain  society's 


SENSIBLE 
PEOPLE 
DON'T  BET ! 


NO; 

IT  S  TOO  RISKY. 


But  there  ia  .  . . 

NO  RISK 

In  putting  2 '4  in  the 

MANSFIELD  and  SUTTON 
CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 

At  you  are 

Certain  to  get  £4  a  year 
back  in  Dividend. 


Alt  that  you  have  to  do  it  to  tpend 
15<6  per  week  at  any  of  their  Shopt 
(most  people  tpend  at  much  at  that), 
many  membert  SPEND  DOUBLE 
that  amount  and  get  .  .  . 

£8  a  year  in  Dividend. 


4.— An  Exckluent  Foub-paoe  Folder: 

"Record"  is  £10.  The  cost  of  the  magazine  would  therefore  be 
quadrupled  if  these  new  features  were  added — 2*4d.  instead 
of  0'6d.  per  copy.  The  difficulty  can  only  be  got  over  by 
co-operation.  Newspapers  and  magazines  to-day  are  the  supreme 
illustration  of  what  co-operation  can  do.  This  is  made  possible  by 
large  circulation.  It  costs  no  more  to  procure  an  item  of  news, 
a  picture,  or  a  short  story  for  a  million  readers  than  for  a  thousand. 
The  gain  of  this  co-operation  is  now  possible  for  the  movement 
through  the  C.W.S.  The  Wheatsheaf  has  made  it  possible.  The 
early  numbers  of  that  journal  were  on  the  same  lines  as  any  good 
local  "Record,"  with  the  addition  of  photographs  of  C.W.S.  works. 
Gradually  the  general  interest  of  its  pages  and  pictures  has  been 
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dertlopad.  And  juti  in  tlist  proportion  iu  Yalue  m  tn  •dvartising 
madium  luui  iooMMd.  The  oosi  of  blodn  and  noo-eo-opentive 
maUw  in  a  •ingle  iisue  Memt  Urge.  But  £30,  mj,  tpread  orar  a 
oiroulation  of  684.000  ia  infinitoaimal :  '013d.,  in  faci.  Thia 
exoaUaol  policy  miAhi  be  carried  even  further  with  good  raaulta. 
The  general  pagea  of  the  magazine  thua  proride  the  general  intereai ; 
the  local  pages  can  supply  the  needs  of  local  newa,  comment,  and 
publicity,  which  is  the  object  of  all  "Records."  That  the 
WheaUheaf  can  be  used  to  reach  a  wider  public  is  prored  by  the 
fact  that  a  few  aocietiee  now  distribute  copies  in  excess  of  their 
membership. 


fiCTTM  m  £4 
Ptt  YEAint 


If  your  Husband  died 

::>o«  would  aUn  g«t    :: 

£8  in  Cash  from 
our  Insurance  Fund. 

Q 

NO  OTHER  FIRM   ln.»rw  iImIt 

€■■!■■■«•  U*««  Ilk*  w  ia. 

HOW   LONG  tkomU  you  hm^  to 

Trmda   mmgmhmm  •!••   Wfor«  lb«y 

«M«y  fiv*  VM  <a  tf  your  HutUa4 

DMT 


lUt  ymr  w  f»ii  £237.  lU  IL 


Then  look  how  our^ji 
Trade  Keeps  Growing. 

In  1900  our  TeUl  S«Im  woro  o«ly 
LmI  yoor  ( 1 9 1 0)  I Wy  roMkW 

.  .  .  £221.755, 

•Uilkn  MmJ  •  ite  Ifcn  U4 1*  pv  i» 
iMr  DMterf  KfOIC  nCY  cor  IT  «n 
wwM  MM  DtAW  OCT  AfiAOi!  kl  Aay 
iM't    TWi  k  lU  Uil  ptmI  ««  ON  cir*  yw 

tfiM  WE  iorr  caASGE  mat  *M  i*» 

FinM  fcr  Mr  gMift. 

Then  i^ive  us  aTrialt 

It  o«ly 

MANSriBLO  mmd   SUTTON 
C04>PBRATtVE  SOCIETY. 


It  oaiwbd  bt  bkiwo  xmaxt  Dvwtato  DosrcusTSii  Racsp. 


HANDBILLS.    CIBCULABB,    P08TEB8. 

The  next  poeaible  medium  Cor  publicity  haa  been  giTen  aa 
"  hooka  and  oiroulars."  lia  adTantage  ia  that  fuller  explanation 
18  made  poaaible,  and  thorough  distribution  can  be  aaaured.  The 
cost  of  large  distribution  is  a  heav}'  item.  Good  uae  of  this  meana 
is  made  by  a  few  societies.  Illustration  (4)  ahowa  an  eicelient 
four-page  folder  issued  by  the  Mansfield  Society.  Leeds  and  Derby 
Societies  hare  bookleia  ready  for  inquirers'  queationa.  The  day  of 
the  old-faahioned  tract  ia  long  paat.  ^Handbilla  and  "cheap" 
(in  appearance)  circulars  are  little  uae  except  to  announce  a 
meeting,  a  new  shop,  a  sale— or  to  proride  pipe-lighters.     The 
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value  of  booklets,  folders,  &c.,  depends  entirely  on  the.  way  they 
ore  written  and  printed.  They  must  be  advertisements,  not 
co-operative  essays.  It  is  again  a  question  of  **  copy,"  and  must 
be  so  considered. 

Granted  the  right  sort  of  matter,  rightly  set  up,  such  literature 
is  a  valuable  aid  to  a  Press  campaign.  The  Press  medium  would 
arouse  interest  and  excite  questions.  The  booklets  or  circulars  can 
foster  that  interest  (once  aroused)  and  further  explain.  There 
aeems  a  need  for  a  smart  booklet  in  attractive  covers.  It  should 
state  what  the  co-operative  store  is,   in   racy   paragraphs  which 


IF  WOMEN 

will  taask  windows  btcansc  they 

CANNOT  VOTE 

what  would  they  do  if  there  was 

NO  DIVIDEND 

for  them  at  the 

COOPERATIVE  STORES  .> 

But  it's  always  th«re.    Last  month 
—(April.  1912)  we  paid  nearly  — 

£6,000 

Dividend  for  one  Quarter.  Did 
you  get  any  of  it  ? 


The  PRIME  MINISTER 
advises  THRIFT. 


Are   YOU    prepared    to  follow   his 

advice?     If  so.  why  not  become  a 

Tradinit  Member  of  the 


GRANTHAM 


CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY 

and  SHARK  THK  PROFITS 
made. 


£3|290  to  be  paid  away 
to  Members  in  Dividend  on 
Purchases  and  Interest  on 
Capital  for  Half  Year  endinf^ 
June  7th.   1915. 


Particulars  of  Membership  can  be 

obtained  at  the  Office  or  Branches 

of  the  Society. 


5. — Two  Good  Postkiuj.     The  first  was  iaaued  by  the  Mansfield  .Society. 

arrest  attention.  It  could  be  prepared  for  national  circulation — 
with  space  provided  for  local  facts.  Another  way  would  be  the 
preparation  of  a  really  good  simple  cookery  book,  which  many 
women  would  value.  Alternate  pa^es  could  be  devoted  to  recipes, 
Ac,  and  the  facing  pages  to  "  sohd  "  (but  not  heavy)  advertise- 
ment. The  value  of  either  idea  would  aepend  on  the  way  it  was 
carried  out. 

"  Everybody  sees  posters,"  but  their  value  depends  on  local 
conditions  and  events.  For  getting  an  immediate  effect  they  are 
invaluable.  It  is  worth  while  to  so  announce  any  striking  single 
fact — the  dividend  distributed,  for  example.  The  limitation  of  the 
poster  is  that  it  cannot  explain.     It  must  be  written  so  that  he 
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who  runs  for  %  inin  m*y  retd.  EfleciiYe  pottort  could  be  mad 
to  bring  to  a  head  t  Preat  publicity  campaign.  They  would  bava 
to  be  arreating  in  deaign.  If  uaed  on  the  public  hoaidinga  thay 
would  have  to  be  big.  Otherwiae  they  are  awamped.  I  have  aaao 
a  poatar  advariiaing  a  O.W.8.  lecture  which  by  itaelf  waa  aknking, 
yai  on  a  hoarding  became  almost  invisiblo.  There  can  be  oo 
atatameni  aa  to  the  value  of  a  poster  unless  the  exact  nature  of 
the  advertisement  is  first  known.  Its  further  discussion  here  ia, 
therefore,  of  little  value. 


A  STOCKTAKING  OF  MCTHODa  WANTBD. 

Upon  V.  and  VI.  of  our  hst  of  mediums  little  <v»w"»i^"»  ia 
required.  They  are  the  ohanneb  through  which  co-opeiativ» 
publicity  hitherto  has  been  ohiefly  conducted.  The  need  to-day 
is  for  a  strict  valuation  of  methoda  and  reaulta,  and  mora 


use  of  those  proved  successful.  We  have  aeen  that  oo-opwition 
is  at  aome  disadvantage  when  it  begina  to  advartiae.  It  baa  alao 
one  great  advantage.  Co-operative  purchaaera  are  not  aimply 
customers.  They  are  vMmhert.  Thev  have,  or  should  have,  a 
social  bond  unknown  in  any  other  shop.  This  is  of  supreme 
advantafle  for  that  publicitjr  which  aeeka  to  increaae  the  trade  of 
its  members.  Many  societies  have  their  own  halla.  They  have 
funds  for  educational  and  aooial  purpoaea.  Co-operative  ahops. 
warehouses,  and  factoriea  are  (hexrt  uniquely.  In  advertiamg 
possibilitiea  they  stand  alone.  Thus  co-operative  exhibitiooa  are 
inimitable.  Demonatrationa  can  be  arranged  which  no  other  trader 
can  emulate.  Trade  leoturea  fumiah  an  effective  meana  of  appeal 
at  trifling  coat  per  head.  A  Preaa  or  poater  advertiaemeot  at  oeat 
can  hold  attention  for  a  few  minutes  only.  Ita  attraction  may 
usually  be  meaaured  in  aeoonda.  A  co-operative  lecturer,  if  be 
knowa  hia  buaineaa,  aecurea  attention  for  an  hour.  Cinemato^ph 
developmenta  have  opened  new  poaaibilitiea.  Aa  more  aooetwa 
run  picture  palacea  theae  will  be  extended.    It  ia  a  fertile  fiald. 

Samplea  require  judicious  use.  That  secured,  they  are 
excellent  One  aociety  haa  a  plan  worth  following.  Whenever 
it  opena  a  new  branch  a  card  folder  ia  diatributed  throughout  the 
neighbourhood.  Thia  folder  aeto  forth  briefly  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  the  society,  announcea  the  time  of  the  opening, 
and  invitee  everybody  to  the  new  shop.  A  part  of  the  card  n 
printed  aa  a  coupon.  This,  if  presented  toffether  with  6d.  at  the 
shop,  is  exchanged  for  a  parcel  of  C.W.S.  flooda  worth  about 
Is.  6d.  The  exnerience  of  the  aooietv  is  that  dd  per  cent  of  the 
coupons  are  usea.  Thus  many  |>ossible  customers  are  brought  to 
the  counter  who  might  not  otherwise  visit  it  As  no  dividend  is  paid 
on  the  sixpences  the  coat  of  the  advertiaemeot  aecured  ia  not  hi^. 

LL  «»»* 
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If  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  good  attendances  at  lectures, 
samples  {not  free)  will  often  remedy  it.  A  Lancashire  society 
averages  crowds  of  a  thousand  at  these  functions.  It  charges  for 
admission.  It  gives  a  sample  of  higher  value  than  the  price 
charged,  but,  at  wholesale  prices,  the  cost  to  the  society  is  Tittle 
more  than  the  money  received.  Thus  the  lecturer  has  1,000  people 
to  address  instead  of  perhaps  500,  and  the  samples  are  in 
themselves  an  advertisement.  Concerts  in  many  places  may  be 
used  efifectively  for  advertising  if  a  speaker  is  introduced — provided 
he  does  not  talk  co-operative  platitudes  merely. 

The  effects  of  canvassing  for  new  members  can  be  directly 
checked  where  a  society's  system  preserves  individual  records  of 
members'  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  for  argument  but 
for  facts.  Societies  which  employ  canvassers  caji  supply  the  facts. 
Where  card  or  glass  advertisements  are  admitted  inside  tramcars 
they  are  very  effective  if  rightly  worded.  Passengers  are  often 
compelled  and  generally  glad  to  read  anything  in  a  tramcar.  Fuller 
use  should  be  made  of  a  society's  vehicles  and  vans.  They  are 
excellent  for  the  display  of  good  posters,  and,  if  distinctively  and 
uniformly  decorated,  are  themselves  an  advertisement.  Garston 
Society  fills  the  bull's  eyes  on  the  curtain  at  the  local  theatre  and 
takes  the  best  place  on  the  programme.  Leicester  and  Parkstone 
and  Bournemouth  Societies  occupy  the  back  of  the  corporation 
tram  tickets.  In  short,  every  place  has  its  own  possibilities  to  a 
live  management. 

THE   OBBATE8T  THING   IN   ADVERTISING. 

There  remains  one  big  question.  It  is  raised  whether  the 
advertising  medium  be  Press  or  poster,  booklet  or  handbill.  It  is 
the  question  of  **copy."  The  writing  of  the  advertisement  is  the 
most  vitally  important  item  in  the  whole  sum  of  pubhcity. 
Consider  the  demands  on  an  advertisement.  Unless  it  attracts  the 
reader  it  does  nothing.  Unless  he  remembers  its  subject  (though 
possibly  unconsciously^  it  cannot  succeed.  Unless  it  interests  or 
compels  his  attention  ne  cannot  remember  it.  Unless,  finally,  it 
impels  him  to  action — to  buy — it  fails.  This  result  cannot  be 
expected  from  one  advertisement,  but  except  the  cumulative 
ultimate  effects  of  advertising  result  in  sales  they  are  futile.  The 
Americans  describe  an  advertiser  as  a  "  butter-m."  He  butts  into 
the  magazine  or  news.  He  intrudes.  He  has  to  justify  that 
intrusion.  Therefore  the  advertisements  must  be  better  written 
than  any  other  "  copy."  If  they  are  illustrated  the  illustrations 
must  be  the  best  or  most  striking  on  the  page.  Buying  space  is 
easy.  Filling  that  space  is  equally  easy.  That  is  not  advertising. 
Writing  advertisements  is  not  easy — except  possibly  to  a  genius. 

This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  writing  of  advertisements,  nor  will 
space  permit  much  discussion.     Yet  something  must  be  said  to 
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•mphatiae  iU  imporUnoe.  Everything  dopendt  on  wlut  t«  to  bo 
•dTortited.  In  introducing  tome  new  oommodity  (ooi  nacfurily 
new  in  iteelf— but  new  to  the  reader)  such  informetioo  mutt  m 
oonTeyed  thel  e  deeire  to  poeeaes  the  eriiole  ie  eroueed.  Or  if  the 
idTertiiaiiient  be  of  a  shop  the  wish  to  enter  thet  ihop  muft  be 
creeled.  There  ere  manjr  meeni  eech  right  in  ite  pUoe.  Appeel 
muBl  be  made  to  eomethitu'  !n  the  reader — some  feeling,  inatuioi, 
or  memory.     It  must  o  the  will.      It  must  oTeroome 

prejudice  and  inertia,  h  w.i^^u  bow  that  seed  which  matures  in 
action.  There  is  that  publicity,  also,  the  function  of  which  is 
simply   to  remind.      It    is   tn   prevent   the  effects   of   previous 
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ccortMTnt  toewTT  ir% 
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efiTorte  passing  to  oblivion,  li  ..w.^i.^  no  one's  memory.  Again  an 
advertisement  must  be  intimately  one  with  the  ooomiodity 
advertised.  A  picture  or  "  copy  "  which  is  adapted  for  either  soap 
or  biscuits  will  probably  sell  neither.  The  advertiaement  must  b« 
designed  for  the  space  it  is  to  occupy.  *'  Copy  *'  for  eight  inches 
of  a  double  column  if  magnified  to  fill  a  page  does  not  make  a 
paffe  advertisement.  The  writer  must  know  something  about  type 
ana  how  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  a  printer.  Compositors  are 
conservative  and  a  stiff-necked  generation.  Press  space  is  costly. 
The  filling  it  should  not  be  left  to  a  junior  clerk.  If  it  is  not  worth 
while  having  good  advertisements--which  tonlay  means  paying 
for  them— it  is  m^  worth  while  advertising. 
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A  glance  over  present  co-operative  advertisements — chiefly  in 
local  **  Becords  "  and  local  pages  of  the  Wheatsheaf — shows  how 
slightly  the  first  principles  are  grasped.  Their  pages  are  often 
monotonous  in  themselves  and  monotonous  in  their  futility.  The 
bright  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  Illustration  (6)  is  typical  of 
the  way  space  is  wasted,  whilst  (7)  shows  how  it  can  be  used. 
Some  societies  hardly  vary  their  advertisements  from  New  Year 
to  Christmas,  except  by  variety  of  type.  I  have  seen  "  new  " 
dried  fruit  advertised  in  July  1  Good  advertisements  are  often 
spoiled  by  repetition.  In  the  end  they  irritate.  Much  of  the 
**  copy  "  seems  to  have  been  a  bore  to  the  man  who  wrote  it.  It 
is  certainly  a  bore  to  read.     Better  be  silent  than  bore. 

WHO   SHOULD   WRITE  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS? 

Who  should  write  the  advertisements?  Emphatically,  the 
manager  of  the  store  or  works  if  he  has  the  ability  and  the  time. 
He  knows  better  than  anyone  else  the  true  quality  of  what  he  sells. 
He  knows  best  the  market  and  what  to  advertise.  He  is  in  the 
best  position  to  test  his  advertising  by  results.  Unfortunately  this 
combination  is  rare.  Many  excellent  managers  cannot  write 
advertisements — and  some  who  could  have  not  the  time. 
Advertisement  writing  to-day  has  been  hfted  to  so  high  a  level  that 
unless  a  manager  has  unusual  native  talent  it  is  better  to  enlist 
a  skilled  man.  We  have  seen  what  is  required  of  him:  there 
must  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  his  abihty.  The  right  man  chosen, 
he  must  be  trusted.  He  must  know  as  much  about  the  goods  to 
be  advertised  as  the  man  who  makes  them.  He  must  be  as 
intimate  with  trade  conditions  as  the  manager.  If  he  is  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  this  knowledge  he  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
advertisements. 

It  is  obvious  that  few  co-operative  societies  need  sufficient 
publicity  to  justify  the  salary  which  such  a  man  would  get.  What 
of  the  others  ?  There  are  advertising  experts  whose  services  can  be 
obtained  Hke  those  of  a  barrister.  Their  employment  has  been 
sometimes  recommended.  The  success  of  such  a  course  is  limited. 
Co-operation  itself  to-day  demands  technical  knowledge,  which  the 
expert  would  have  to  acquire.  The  C.W.S.  some  years  ago  had  a 
series  of  six  page  advertisements  in  an  important  newspaper's 
special  supplement.  They  were  written  by  the  paper's  own 
expert.  They  were  technically  excellent;  but  they  were  a  failure 
because  it  was  apparent  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  about 
co-operation.  Tlie  best  of  the  series  consisted  of  matter  taken 
from  the  Wheatsheaf.  We  have  seen  how  the  fact  that  most 
newspapers'  circulation  covers  the  ground  of  many  societies  makes 
some  central  organisation,  of  co-operative  advertising  necessary. 
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Tb«  C.W.S.  WM  tug^Mied  m  •  meaot.*    This  would  tolve  aUo 
the  problem  of  the  wnting  of  the  idfirliKnienie. 

Such  a  publicity  depirtment  for  oo-operitiTtt  Inde  would 
require  o«relul  orgiinieetioD.  AdTertisemeota  eeoDOl  be  prepeied 
like  boot  polish.  They  ere  not  to  be  compounded  fram  e  lormule. 
Local  coDoitioDs  would  hare  to  be  studied.  The  aame  aympatbelio 
relatioDB  required  between  the  G.W.8.  architeda  and  the  neadi 
of  aocietiee  would  hare  to  be  cultirated.  On  the  other  hand,  then 
would  be  made  poeaible  a  national  policy  of  adTertiatOff  throocb 
inels.  cumulative  in  effect,  and  ao  organiaea  thai  we 


ni  .  irii 


I  f  one  society  would  enhanoe  and  be  enhanoed  br  the 

publicity  of  its  neighbours.  Further,  the  adtertiaiii^  oi  the 
C.W.S.  and  of  co-operative  productions  oould  be  eooPOBUcally  and 
efficiently  undertaken  in  waya  which  are  now  impossible.  The 
development  of  such  an  organisation  is  neoessary  and  inevitable  if 
coK>perative  advertiaing  is  to  schieve  its  great  possibilities. 

Such  a  development  is  not  yet.  Societies  must  first  realiae 
the  need  and  essentials  of  sdvertisin^.  Scoree  of  sound  busineaaee 
have  been  built  up  and  many  milhonairee  created  by  auocesaful 
publicity.  Examplee  are  everywhere.  But  n6  auoh  El  Dorado 
must  lure  co-opmtors.  More  fortunes  are  loat  by  advertiaing 
than  ever  are  m»de  by  it.  There  is  a  cryin^^  need  for  co-operative 
publicity.  But  its  expansion  must  be  expenmental  and  sure.  The 
test  of  results  must  be  continually  apphed.  Wrong  methods  will 
be  tried.  Every  sdvertiser  learns  by  lailurea.  The  wrong  methods 
must  be  detected  and  stopped  and  the  right  perSated  in. 
Advertising  must  be  continual.  Spaamodic  publicity  ia  waste. 
The  pressure  need  not  always  be  the  same.  But  a  dennite  policjr, 
ever  modified  by  changing  conditions,  must  be  pursued.  On  right 
lines,  rightly  pursued,  co-operative  nubhcity  would  be,  not  an 
expense,  but  an  economy.  Such  an  effect  might  not  be  immediate. 
To  a  limited  extent,  for  a  period  of,  say,  two  to  four  years  from  the 
beginning  of  an  adequate  national  compaign,  it  woula  be  neceeeary 
to  regard  the  cost  as  an  investment.  It  would  be  s  ssfe  investment 
— upon  two  conditions. 

•  Thk  arlieU  mpp—n  in  an  oOeUa  pebHeaMoa  ol  tbt  O.W.8.  It  ii  hu4tj 
nannMiry,  howevw,  lo  mj  ibat  Um  wmm  la  aloM  mpwuible  for  Um  alwv* 
•uggMlion.  Dut  this  m  IwnUj  Um  plaM  for  iU  funb«r  d«T«lopaMOt.  OihirwiM 
it  migbl  b«  shown  how  Um  C.W.S.  eoaM  iniUato  such  a  tolMmo  wtth  •oeiitfw* 
oooa«ol.  II  oould  only  ttMoaad  wiUi  UmIt  mUt*  ajTrnpaUty.  A  rimpU,  MoabU 
•olttiioa  of  Um  flnAneial  Mm  wtMiU  bo  lo  obar|«  •ootolfat  viUi  Ibo  oort  of  looal 
•dTorUsinf  injproporiioo  to  tboir  tnido  and  m  ratio  lo  IAmt  fvvebMM  h^m 
the  C.W.S.  Tbu*  if  a  todolj  maa*  90  pm  oonl.  of  its  poisMe  jiirnbuM  &«m 
the  C.W.S.  it  would  b«  obarfod  only  10  par  oaot.  of  Ibo  eool  of  looal  adi 
ThU  would  be  fair  to  both  parUaa.  Aaj  tnoraaaa  of  a  aoeMy'o  trada 
adToriisinff   would   anfomalMallf  banaAl  Ibo  C.W.S.   ia   proyotttoo 


10  Ibat 

mambera  of  tbo  movomaiil— ibo  IT WalaUa/— baa  baaa  wgaiiiwil  b>  iba  C.W.8. 
Tbare  tb«  C.W.S.  (wbieb  nMaaa  att  aooialiaa)  baaia  apprnimalalj  t«o4bMa  of 
tba  ooat.  and  tba 


•ooiaty't   loyalty*     Alraady   tba   moal  oataoaiva   pobttoity  'eampaka 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  first  condition  we  have  seen — that  the  right  sort  of 
advertising  be  employed.  The  second  condition  is  a  national 
recognition  of  what  advertising  demands.  Only  quality  can  justify 
publicity.  An  advertisement  is  dangerous  if  it  promises  more  than 
can  be  performed.  To  advertise  is  to  grasp  one  of  the  keenest 
weapons  of  competition.  It  is  to  invite  and  challenge  the  keenest 
competition.  The  light  of  publicity  is  fierce  and  pitiless. 
Co-operation  should  not  fear  it.  But  a  scrupulous  stocktaking  of 
commercial  methods  would  first  be  necessary.  No  bulk-head 
doors  must  be  left  open  when  the  decks  are  cleared  for  action. 
Efficiency  must  preceide  and  accompany  publicity. 

This  very  need  is  now  an  argument  for  advertising.  Exactly 
w^hat  social  and  commercial  conditions  will  be  after  the  war  no 
one  knows,  but  there  will  be  lessened  spending  power  and  keener 
efforts  by  all  traders  to  keep  or  capture  a  diminished  demand.  The 
war  has  been  a  testing  tmie;  the  aftermath  of  war  will  be  a 
furnace  seven  times  heated,  and  anything  which  urges  the  need  of 
preparation  should  have  welcome.  The  mission  of  the  movement 
is  not  yet  fulfilled,  nor  can  it  be  while  competition  controls  the 
bulk  of  the  nation's  trade.  Trade  may  be  won  by  advertisement, 
and  the  winning  is  for  no  unworthy  end.  Co-operation  has  done 
much  for  the  people.  Let  it  publish  the  fact.  Under  the  dangers 
of  war  time  it  has  served  them.  Let  the  fact  be  proclaimed.  It 
can  do  still  more  when  peace  returns.  It  is  "up  to"  co-operative 
societies  to  advertise  this  ability.  The  good  advertiser  triumphs 
everywhere,  and  if  the  co-operative  store  does  not  triumph  by  him 
he  may  triumph  over  it.  Where  competition  continues  there  is 
only  one  co-operative  society  that  should  not  advertise.  It  is  the 
society  which  can  offer  the  public  nothing  more  than  any  other 
shop.  That  society  should  not  merely  not  advertise.  It  should  not 
exist. 
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bV  W.   HSKBT  BBOWN 
(Utmbtr  of  IA«  Cooptrutiv  l/aios). 


CO-OPEHATOBS  liave  been  foremost  in  the  development  of 
the  international  spirit;  ever  ready  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  other  countries  the  hazinony  and  goodwill  that 
permeates  the  British  movement.  In  various  European  lands 
coDgrasses  have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  furnishing  continuous 
proof  of  the  universality  of  the  principle  of  association  m  trade  and 
mdustry.  Each  nation  has  oeveloped  the  ideas  and  policy  of 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers  according  to  national  predilections  and 
opportunities,  and  there  has  come  into  being  an  International 
Co-operative  Alliance  that  has  welded  millions  of  wage-earners  in 
a  score  of  lands  in  a  great  commonwealth  of  mutual  help  and 
service.  Side  by  side  with  this  development  has  been  an  incretmng 
trading  relationahi|>— the  exchange  of  commodities  produced  under 
co-operative  conditions  being  the  corc^ry  of  the  association  for 
guidance  and  knowledge.  Thus  the  barriers  that  divide  nations 
have  been  co-operatively  overcome,  and,  independent  of  the  treaties 
and  alliances  of  diplomatiats,  there  has  been  formed  a  bond  of 
humanity— the  workers  of  all  lands  have  been  uniting  under  tlie 
shade  of  the  famous  store  in  Toad  Lane,  Rochdale. 

Such  was  the  hastening  tendency  of  thought  and  affairs  in  the 
world's  co-operative  movement  when  the  war-storm  broke  out  in 
the  summer  of  1914.  It  was  as  though  an  avalanche  of  Anger 
had  hurtled  its  destructive  agenta  upon  the  rising  edifice  of 
Brotherhood  in  Business  and  Conscience  in  Commerce.  The 
resolutions  for  amity,  unanimously  adopted  at  the  International 
Co-operative  Conmea  at  Hamburg,  and  eff^in  at  Glasgow  in  1913, 
faded  from  view  before  the  ahattering  of  Peace  in  Europe.  But. 
despite  the  universal  ruin,  the  co-operative  movement  is  probaUy 
the  one  great  organism  of  modem  life  that  wQl  emer^  from  the 
clash  of  nations  with  renewed  hope  and  fresh  ^oteotiabties  for  the 
future.  Governments  have  rushed  to  the  aid  of  banks,  slock 
exchanges,  and  financiers,  and  have  adopted  ememncy  measures 
to  deal  with  all  manner  of  national  ills;  but  toe  co-operstiTe 
movement  has  pursued  its  way  without  State  nuraing — h 
hilt  iiclnful.  and  demonstratiog  the  pOHsiViIitv  of  national 
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as  well  as  individual  protection.  Seventy  years  of  progressive 
prosperity  have  given  strength  and  solidity  to  the  British 
co-operative  fahric.  Some  have  chafed  at  its  supposed  slowness 
of  growth.  But,  in  the  epoch  of  great  extremity,  it  has  proved  its 
security  and  stability.  The  foundations  have  been  well  and  truly 
laid ;  it  will  emerge  from  the  period  of  war  with  a  power  and  prestige 
that  will  establish  its  position  with  the  consumer  and  show  the  way 
to  the  producer.  No  longer  will  it  simply  be  "a  State  within  a 
State;'  its  ramifications  will  be  almost  co-extensive  with  those  of 
the  community. 

The  fact  that  co-operators  number  more  than  three  miUion 
persons  constitutes  the  justification  for  considering  their  policy  and 
work  as  a  great  constituent  in  the  national  life  during  the  war. 
They  are  a  body  of  wage-earning  capitalists,  with  a  reserve  of  funds 
and  an  experience  in  business  organisation  that  has  rendered  and  is 
still  giving  great  service  to  the  State.  They  were  consulted,  and 
were  able  to  circumvent  the  endeavours  of  multiple-shop  concerns 
to  establish  enhanced  maximum  prices  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war.  Even  before  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  landed  in 
France  it  was  realised  that  the  individualism  of  normal  times  had 
broken  down. 

No  definite  plans  of  dealing  with  the  distributive  trades 
were  formulated  until  the  extortion  of  the  coal  traders  became 
unbearable,  and  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  advanced  to  threatening 
figures.  Then  we  had  a  series  of  hastily  considered  measures 
calculated  to  curb  the  rapacity  of  traders,  most  of  them  coming 
into  operation  when  the  mischief  had  been  done. 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  the  pessimists  rushed  to 
the  shops.  Predictions  of  universal  unemployment  and  widespread 
distress  filled  newspaper  columns.  Providers  of  food  supplies 
endeavoured  to  secure  their  own  position  by  purchasing  all  available 
stocks,  raising  the  prices  of  goods  already  in  their  possession, 
and  invoking  the  artificial  operation  of  "the  law  of  supply  and 
demand"  to  add  to  their  own  gains.  Throughout  the  country 
prices  mounted  up  by  "leaps  and  bounds,"  and  people  bought 
quantities  beyond  their  normal  requirements.  Members  of 
co-operative  stores,  in  common  with  other  consumers,  joined  in 
the  stampede,  and  the  unusual  spectacle  was  seen  of  traffic  in  shops 
being  regulated,  doors  being  opened  to  admit  small  batches  of 
customers  at  a  time  to  avoid  undue  congestion.  Then  it  was 
discovered  by  outsiders  that  prices  were  being  mamtained  at  the 
old  levels  in  co-operative  concerns  so  long  as  the  existing  supplies 
lasted.  The  general  public  quickly  realised  that  co-operators  had 
different  conceptions  of  business  to  those  of  other  folks.  So  great 
was  the  immediate  demand  that  committees  had  to  limit  the 
quantities  of  goods  supplied  to  customers;  in  some  places  they 
were  compelled  to  decline  to  serve  non-members.      There   was 
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raoogniUoQ  eTerywhera  of  the  good  iofluaooe  of  Um  ttont,  tod 
M  reoeoUy  m  July  S6th.  1916,  the  Prime  Mintitor  oommiMiootd 
hit  seoreUry  to  infonn  the  ParliamenUry  Committae  of  the 
Ck>-op6rAiiTe  Oongreet  that  he  fully  reoognieed  "the  rmlue  of  the 
•errioM  reodered  by  the  oo-opentiTe  moTement."     All 


OTidenoes  hsTe  been  accepted,  as  is  erideot  from  the  aooeMtOM  of 
membenhip  made  in  industrial  and  rural  centres.  The  itatittical 
records  for  19 15  will  show  a  greater  acceleration  of  co-operati?e 
progress  in  membership,  production,  cAoiul.  and  fiaW  than  any 
previous  year  of  the  decade. 


THE  RISE  IN  PI'. 

But  while  co^peratiTe  distributive  socieues,  largelT  through 
the  foresight  and  assistance  of  the  Co-operative  WholMab  Socie^, 
did  so  much,  they  were  not  able  to  do  more  than  stem  for  awhue 
the  rise  in  values.  A  comparison  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in 
May,  1914,  and  May,  1915,  shows  how  great  was  the  pressure 
upon  the  weekly  resources  of  the  wage-earners — not  all  of  whom 
were  able  to  share  in  war  .bonuses  and  other  advances 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
advance: — 


Wbolmauc. 


HanjoL. 


Butter,  Danish per  lb. 

Bi«Mi,  BMt ,.41b. 

Cheese,  Chaehire. lb. 

Egge,  Irish  for  Is. 

Ham,  Qammoa. per  lb. 


PMatoes  per  lOlb. 

Sugar.  Oranulat«d....psr  Ih. 

Tea.  No.  41 „ 

Bocf.  Fresh 

Mutton,  Fresh 

Beef.  Froiea 

Mutton,  Froaen  . . 


Dress  Lsngths  

Flann^ per 

Ladica*  UnderelotKing 

Bfen*8  Suits. 

Boots.  OenU*  

I^Adirs* 

ChJIdnm**. 


yard 


.  ini. 


d. 

1227 
4-88 
615 
14 

9-4S 
1-25 
S-45 
105 

14*00 
800 

102A 

4  34 

4  25 

d. 

7     8 

0     9 

6  6 
19     9 

9     S 

7  4 
4     3 


M^.1915. 


d. 

16S2 

675 

988 

10 

10-24 

2-06 

8-99 

2-95 

19-50 

10-50 

1250 

7  03 

565 

a.   d. 

9    9 

0  111 

8  10 

23    5 

11     0 

8     1 

5     2 


MSj.  1914. 


a.  d. 

0     5{ 
0  10 

12 
0    9 


0  10^ 

0  11 

0  6 

0  5 
a.   d. 

10  0 

0  Hi 

8  6 
25  0 
12  0 

9  U 
5  6 


1915. 


a.  d. 
1     4 

0  9 

1  0 
9 

0  10 
0  3 
0     6 


0 

0 

s. 

12 

1 

10 

30 

14 

10 

6 


0 


1      1 
1     2 


8 
8 
d. 
6 

U 

6 

0 

6 
• 
6 


it  Will  be  seen  that  in  many  mstances  the  retail  pnoes  were 
not  advanced  by  the  stores  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  rise  in  wholesale 
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price,  wherein  is  to  be  found  some  explanation  of  the  lower  prices 
and  lessened  dividends  that  is  the  feature  of  the  position. 

The  advance  of  prices  may  be  shown  in  another  way,  which 
illustrates  more  cogently  how  working-class  families  have  been 
affected  by  the  enhanced  values.  An  inquiry  was  held  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1904  which  concerned  1,944  families  with  an 
average  weekly  income  of  36s.  lOd.  The  total  expenditure  on  food 
averaged  228.  6d.,  or  61  per  cent,  of  the  family  income.  Between 
1904  and  July,  1914,  the  cost  of  the  family  food  for  one  week  had 
risen  from  22s.  6d.  to  25s.  War  was  declared  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  the  cost  of  living  rose  rapidly  and  then  steadily, 
until  me  margin  left  for  rent,  clothes,  and  other  necessities  of  life 
is  small  inde^. 


1914-^uly  .... 
Aug.  8 
Dec.     3 

1915— Feb.  1 
April  1 
June  1 
Oct.    16 


Cost  of  the  Week's 

Increase 

Food. 

per  cent. 

8.     d. 

25     0 

— 

29     0 

16 

29     3 

17 

30     9 

23 

31     6 

26 

33     9 

36 

35     0 

40 

To  the  average  weekly  wage  of  36s.  lOd.  may  be  added,  in  some 
cases,  a  war  bonus  of  3s.  a  week,  making  39s.  lOd.  Before  the 
war  there  was  lis.  lOd.  left  after  food  had  been  purchased ;  but 
that  has  been  reduced  to  4s.  lOd.  by  the  grievous  advance.  That 
is  the  position  as  revealed  to-day,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  but 
for  the  presence  of  co-operative  societies  in  the  rural  districts 
and  the  action  of  the  federal  body  in  withstanding  pressure  to 
raise  prices  inordinately,  the  margin  would  have  disappeared 
altogther.  Quietly  and  unceremoniously  the  co-operators  have 
exerted  their  influence ;  it  is  as  impossible  to  tell  the  full  measure 
of  the  work  they  have  done  till  the  last  guns  have  boomed  and 
peace  breaks  out  upon  an  exhausted  and  stricken  Europe.  But 
the  balance  sheets  of  societies  are  demonstrating  how  they  have 
kept  prices  down — at  the  sacrifice  of  substantial  inroads  upon  the 
dividends  paid  to  members.  When  we  consider  that  the  margin 
in  the  wage  illustration  just  given  is  only  4s.  lOd..  and  as  little  as 
Is.  lOd.  where  no  war  bonus  has  been  obtained,  it  suggests  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  life  which  must  adversely  affect  the 
stamina  of  the  population.  The  capacity  for  paying  rent, 
purchasing  clothes,  ic,  is  being  lowered,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  in  "providing  for  the  rainy  day"  has  become 
merely  a  tradition.  But  for  the  remarkable  development  of 
mimition  work,  and  the  addition  in  thousands  of  homes  of  daughters 
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into  (he  nnks  of  (he  wtge-eeroers,  i(  would  be  impoMible  to 
nuke  eodt  meet  in  (he  even^e  worker's  family.  Timee  era 
•bnonnel  and  (he  poaition  preoarioui.  When  peace  breaks  oui, 
and  we  are  faced  with  a  alackening  of  employm6n(,  coupled  wi(h 
(he  preaenoe  of  women  aa  a  greater  factor  than  ever  m  tne  labour 
world,  a  aerioua  economic  outlook  will  confront  the  nation. 
Prices  rarely  fall  as  rapidly  as  they  advance,  and.  ao  far  as 
foodstuffs  sre  concerned,  even  more  infrequently  reach  their 
original  level.  Then  will  come  the  testing  time/  rcvealins  the 
strong  foundations  of  the  oo-operatiTe  movement  and  its  anility 
to  protect  the  consumer. 

TBPTIMONY    TO   CO-OPEKATIOX. 

The  experience  thus  far  during  the  war  ha^  been  one  of 
incrc^afting  trade,  the  volume  of  business  being  sn  advancing  one; 
accessions  of  membership;  and  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
movement.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  expression  of  opinion 
in  this  respect  baa  come  from  the  War  Emersency:  Workers' 
National  (Jommtttee,  (hat  has  been  materiafly  aided  in  its 
deliberations  and  also  in  its  representations  to  Government 
departments  bv  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  cooperative 
movement,  l^his  committee  was  formed  at  a  conference  of 
organised  labour  held  at  the  House  of  Commons  early  in  August, 
1914,  and  includes  representatives  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
the  Labour  Party,  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Uniona,  the 
Co-opei  on,  the  Fabian  Society,  the  Women  a  Co-operative 

Guila,  ti..    .en's  Lisbour  League,  and  other  bodies — altogether 

the  most  comprehensive  body  of  working-class  opinion  vet  brought 
together  for  watching  the  interests  of  the  people.  Its  origmsl 
intention  was  to  safeguard  the  wage-eamera  from  the  course  of 
economic  ills  that  were  anticipated.  The  development  of  its  policy 
has  shown  how  much  co-operators  and  trade  unionists  have  in 
common.  The  former  have  assisted  the  letter  in  setting  a  standard 
of  performance  in  many  industries  where  comparisons  of  decent 
wagee  and  conditions  might  otherwise  have  been  impoeaible;  the 
latter  have  helped  the  former  in  getting  rid  of  anti-co-operative 
methods  on  manv  local  relief  committees  committeea  which, 
happily,  have  not  had  much  real  work  to  do.  Early  in  (he  preeeni 
year  it  formed  a  aubHXxnmiltee  to  investigate  (he  position  of  (he 
consumer  in  (he  msrket,  and  later  it  endmed  the  oooduaiona  of 
the  subcommittee  (Miss  Susan  Lawrence.  L.C.C..  Messrs.  W.  C. 
Anderson,  M.P.,  H.  M.  Hyndmsn.  J.  A.  Seddon,  B.  Wdhams, 
W.  Brace.  MP.,  J.  R.  Macdonald.  MP.,  and  Sidney  Webb), 
which  were: — 


The  Wat  BoMrgtoqy :  Worker**  Matknal  Committee  ttroofiy  noommmd 

to  Dm  workiag  and  midUUo  ol Um  adviMbUily  ci  lunuM  lo  Uie  oo-op«aM«* 

•odeiies  for  soppliet.     Only  ia  Iheee  elorM  b  h  powMt  lo  b«nr  food  mmI 


'^. 


''th^r  iweeenriet  at  tlie  bare  eost  of  pffoduetioo  and  dietoibutkiti.    la  aO  olber 
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•ioret  the  purohMer  hM,  in  addition,  to  pay  for  a  margin  of  profit  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  stores  and  the  wholesaler  behind  him.  What  the  committee 
urges  upon  the  Government  to  adopt  to  save  the  nation  from  undue  expense 
and  exploitation  will,  in  its  own  way,  be  found  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
consumer. 

The  committee  also  issued  a  manifesto  explanatory  of  the 
co-operative  principle,  eulogising  its  democratic  character,  and 
declaring  that:  — 

The  annual  savings  efTected  by  the  system  and  returned  to  the  purchasers 
amount  to  no  less  than  £14,000,000,  which  would  otherwise  6nd  its  way  into 
the  pockets  of  private  people.  This  saving  is  only  the  tangible  monetary 
saving  effected.  In  addition  there  is  au  incalculable  benefit  rendered  to  the 
public  at  large  by  the  influence  exercised  in  the  societies  steadying  the  market 
and  elevating  the  standard  of  quality.  The  first  co-operative  societies  came 
into  existence  as  much  in  protest  against  the  adulteration  that  was  then 
rampant  as  against  the  high  prices  that  prevailed. 

The  committee  came  into  close  association  with  the  co-operative 
movement  in  connection  with  its  campaign  for  better  conditions 
for  the  widows  of  soldiers  and  sailors — a  movement  endorsed  by 
more  than  400  co-operative  societies ;  a  series  of  national  conferences 
called  to  consider  the  rise  and  remedies  for  the  enhanced  food 
prices,  and  in  several  other  directions.  Hence  the  particular  value 
of  ite  endorsement  of  the  effect  and  service  of  the  co-operative 
influence. 

From  within  the  movement  a  most  notable  declaration  from 
the  housewives,  who  on  such  a  question  are  the  most  competent 
judges,  has  served  to  prove  the  keen  concern  of  co-operators  as  to 
the  effect  of  prices  on  the  welfare  of  the  people.  At  their  annual 
Congress  at  Liverpool  the  Women's  Co-operative  Guild,  after  a  full 
discussion,  adopted  the  following  resolution  unanimously:  — 

Seeing  that  the  war  has  shown  that  co-operation  can  modify  prices  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  this  Congress  requests  the  Co-operative  Union  to 
institute  an  inquiry  by  co-operators  and  economists  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  best  policy  for  our  movement  as  regards  prices,  dividends,  and  sources 
of  supply;  and,  further,  this  Congress  urges  that  the  co-operative  movement 
should  press  on  the  Oovernment  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  rise  of  prices 
through  the  exploitation  of  the  present  scarcity,  and  should  point  out  that 
the  national  interest  would  be  best  served  by  the  use  of  co-operative  societies 
and  municipalities  in  the  work  of  distribution. 

Steadily  the  Parliamentary  and  other  committees  of  the 
movement  have  carried  out  the  suggestion  in  the  latter  clause  of 
the  resolution,  but  equally  steadily  has  there  been  neglect  to  meet 
the  point  until,  as  m  the  case  of  coal',  the  price  had  been  raised 
to  a  most  immoderate  degree.  The  need  for  the  proposed  inquiry 
is  to  a  great  extent  minimised  by  the  steps  taken  by  the  federal 
body  in  the  movement  to  extend  its  ownership  of  raw  materials, 
and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  land — the  combination  of 
grower,  producer,  salesman,  and  consumer  in  the  ore  term 
**  co-opera  tor"  being  the  surest  way  of  averting  the  exploitation 
of  any  one  class  by  another. 
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Of  a  kindred  obaracker  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food  wee 
the  advance  in  the  retee  oherged  for  fuel,  pertlcuUriy  in  the 
MetropoUten  area,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  large  towns.  Prioee, 
particularly  of  the  cheaper  classes  of  coal  most  consumed  by  the 
poorer  classee,  roee  rapidly,  despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
house  coal  on  sale  in  London  hsd  been  contracted  for  at  prices 
ruling  before  the  war.  Not  only  did  freights  and  increased  charges 
by  the  colliery  owners,  after  the  original  contracts  were  finished, 
enter  into  the  position,  but  monopoly  profits  in  those  distriota 
where  coal  competition  is  a  commercial  pretence  also  intendlMd 
the  poeition.  Here,  again,  we  hare  testimony  of  an  impartial  kind 
ffiTen  after  exhaustive  inquiry  and  investigation  by  the  War 
Emergency:  Workers'  National  Committee,  which  reported 
that:— 


To  «  oartain  wttnt  oooiamtra  ean  avoid 
Ihroufh  a  co-<tptnM^f  •oeiatjr.  Cor  aTsn  whara  iha  adTtrtfinj  prioM  oMafaiiBf 
in  Iha  faoaral  markat  aro  obarsad  the  pttfehaaar  notkrm  a  ^wrjing  rabata  la 
Iba  fonn  of  dlTidand.  II  has  baan  reportad  ibal  oartain  of  Iba  oo^yptraliva 
■ooitlJM  In  and  around  London  ara  tupplyinf  tha  ebaapar  olmm  of 


by  Iba  poorer  paopla  al  prioee  babw  tha  normal  ralae.  Carlaia 
onaliiiae,  for  inelanoe,  are  told  al  37e.  6d.  and  Ste.  at  a  thaa  when  tha  eama 
olaM  of  ooal  is  being  eold  bj  privaU  nMrahaale  at  Mte.    Other  ^nalitke  an 


bainf  told  al  81s.  when  tts.  is  being  datnsnded  bT  tba  matahanta,  and 
eaob  of  Ibeee  qualities,  of  oourse,  dividend  is  pajrable  to  Ibe  porebaaer  as  a 
member  of  the  society. 

The  rise  in  prices  could  not  be  prevented  by  co-operative  societies, 
and  their  inability  to  do  this  is  ag^n  giving  new  force  to  the 
proposal  for  the  co-operative  ownership  ol  coal  minee — a  suggestion 
overshadowed  bv  the  wider  pies,  m  many  quarters,  for  the 
nationalisation  of  the  colliery  industry  of  the  country. 

CO-OPBRATIYE  8ERVICB  TO  THE  STATE. 

The  time  is  not  yet  to  sdequately  appraise  the  services 
rendered  to  the  nation  by  the  co-operative  movement,  but  it  has 
been  significantly  important  in  many  ways.  They  may  be  briefly 
reviewed: — 

1.  In  stemming  the  upward  movement  towards  higher  prices. 

2.  In  generous  subscriptions  to  nstional  and  local  relief  funds, 

such   amounting  to  at  least  £100,000  in  the  first  five 
months  of  war. 

3.  Liberal  allowancee  to  employes,   snd  the  dependents  of 

the  same,  senring  with  the  Forces. 

4.  Prompt  response  to  the  War  Loan  through  the  medium  of 

the  co-operative  banking  facihties 

5.  Expeditious  execution  of  contrscts  for  feeding,  clothing,  and 

supplying  necessaries  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

6.  Help  in  the  administration  of  local  funds  and  service  to  the 

central    authorities    in    supplying    t^hpM*tl    tod    other 
information. 
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At  the  first  sign  of  mobilisation  there  were  fears  that  private 
enterprise  could  not  solve  the  problems  of  military  equipment  that 
immediately  arose.  Throughout  the  country  there  was  excitement 
and  strain.  Then  the  good  deeds  of  co-operators  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Dublin  strike  were  recalled  by  tlie  military  authorities. 
Someone  remembered  that  a  workmen's  organisation  had  packed, 
shipped,  and  distributed  vast  food  supplies  for  the  relief  of  distress 
in  the  Irish  city.  When  m  the  early  weeks  of  the  war  troops  were 
being  mobilised,  the  same  resources  that  were  available  for  the 
Irish  strikers  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  War  Office, 
to  the  complete  and  continued  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
Contracts  for  clothing  were  given  to  the  co-operative  movement, 
and  orders  placed  for  other  necessities  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Army,  the  co-operative  productions  being  in  every  instance 
recognised  as  the  standard  of  attainment.  Not  only  was  that 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  great  quantities  of  clothing,  uniforms, 
Ac,  required,  but  throughout  the  country  the  War  Oflfice 
authorities  drew  upon  the  resources  of  co-operative  societies 
for  the  supply  of  bread  and  other  foodstuffs — the  co-operative 
bakery  being  in  many  cases  the  only  local  establishment  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  immense  production  required  for  camps  and 
canteens.  Many  ofi&cers  have  been  quick  to  realise  the  advantages 
of  co-operative  trading,  and  the  method  has  appealed  to  them  so 
strongly  that  the  co-operative  organisation  of  the  canteen  system 
is  well  on  its  way.  Unfortunately  instances  were  plentiful  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  of  private  contractors  and  others 
supplying  the  Forces  of  the  Crown  indulging  in  the  practices 
which  led  to  the  original  Rochdale  Pioneers  establishing  the 
co-operative  movement.  Adulteration,  inferior  quality,  dubious 
quantities,  and  other  schemes  of  profiteers  were  reprehensible 
enough  in  peace  time ;  they  became  criminal  when  continued  during 
a  national  emergency.  In  scores  of  cases  canteens  have  since 
been  organised  on  co-operative  lines,  and  in  a  few  places  the  local 
distributive  societies  have  been  asked  by  the  military  authorities 
to  organise  and  take  over  the  canteens.  In  no  case  has  complaint 
arisen,  and  the  pleasant  association  of  the  co-operators  with  the 
mihtary  people  nas  given  a  new  tone  to  the  canteen  system. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  thousands  of  co-operators  in  the  new 
armies  is  introducing  a  fresh  spirit,  and  the  time  may  yet  come 
for  the  men  to  develop  their  own  co-operative  canteens,  securing 
regimental  administration  of  canteens  by  those  for  whom  they 
are  provided.  Already  the  introduction  of  a  standard  tariff  by 
the  Army  Council,  and  the  provision  for  thg  return  of  7^  per  cent. 
of  the  profits  to  the  reeiment  for  the  addition  of  comforts  and 
conveniences  to  be  shared  in  common,  is  showing  what  is  possible. 
And  co-operation  is  providing  the  avenue  by  which  success  can 
be  reached. 
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BACK  TO  SURAL  CULTIVATION. 

Despite  the  way  in  which  the  Nary  hat  kopi  optn  the  trade 
routea,  and  the  plenteous  harreete  with  which  Nature  hae  supplied 
(he  earth,  we  hare  been  made  to  realise  the  foUy  of  negiectim 
our  own  soil.  A  great  appeal  is  being  made  from  landowners, 
farmers,  and  labourers  alike  for  cooperation ;  the  Qoremmeol  is 
encouraging  the  formation  of  various  societies  for  the  develoomeol 
of  the  land,  and  the  shortsge  of  labour  has  thrown  s  ssarehlighi 
upon  our  neglect  of  the  co-operative  ownerahip  of  the  machinety 
and  implemente  required  in  agricultural  work.  The  war  has 
rsvealed  the  national  neglect,  and  now  we  have  oo-operatiYe 
experimente  being  made  in  eog  collection,  fruii  and  vegeteble 
drying,  milk  supply,  and  other  forms  of  food  prsperilioo. 
Moreover,  the  GoH>perative  Wholesale  Society,  by  eetebhshing  an 
agricultund  department  and  purchaaing  farms  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  is  giving  further  proof  of  its  reeponsiveness  to  the 
will  of  its  constituents.  British  people  have  been  distributors  ci 
the  produce  of  the  cooperative  dairy  farmers  of  Denmark,  Russia, 
and  Ireland,  who  learned  their  leeson  of  association  from  this 
country.  As  a  result  of  the  war  the  ssme  principle  of  co-operation 
is  DOW  being  applied  in  our  own  land,  and  the  coH>perative 
distribution  of  toe  produce  will  save  the  oouxitry  from  piuch 
exploitation  in  the  future.  In  fact,  this  is  the  baaic  principle  upon 
which  the  capacity  of  the  organised  consumer  for  his  mutual 
protection  must  rest  in  the  future.  Before  the  Industrial 
Revolution  took  peopb  from  field  to  factory,  and  the  coming  of 
the  railroad  earned  folks  from  the  rural  hamleti  into  oongaiiled 
areas  called  cities  and  towns,  Britain  wss  dependent  upoo  her 
own  rich  seres  for  food  and  the  raw*  materiala  of  raiment.  The 
population  of  twenty  millions  was  fed  practically  wholly  from  the 
produce  of  British  soil.  The  tesk  of  spoilinff  the  Napoleonic 
policy  of  aggresaion  by  the  war  oondudea  by  Wellington  on  the 
Continent  coet  this  country  s  thousand  millioo  poonids^H^  sum 
equal  to  £2.000,000,000  at  the  value  of  monev  to-dav.  England 
became  a  great  manufacturing  country,  and  till  the  ''hungry 
forties"  brought  the  people  to  the  nadir  of  despair  all  work  was 
directed  towards  paying  the  legacy  of  the  French  conflid 
Agriculture  wae  iMglected.  and  the  oldeet  induslrv  thst  hsd 
maintained  the  people  through  the  sgee  became  the  Giiiderella  of 
national  life.  Those  who  msde  great  gains  in  baainess  beosme 
ownera  of  land  for  prestige,  power,  and  pleasure.  The  people 
w(M  *  M  from  thie  countryside,  and  instead  of  76  per  cent 
fill :  apation  on  the  land— ee  wee  the  oaee  when  Robert 

Owen  sought  to  warn  manufacturers  of  the  daogers  with  whidi 
they  were  threatening  the  nation — leea  than  25  per  cent,  hved  in 
the  villages  when  the  present  Clash  of  Nstaoos  began.  All  the 
time  the  importation  of  food  for  the  people  has  beeo  inerseaing, 
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reDdering  the  country  dependent  for  its  supplies  not  on  the 
farmers  and  growers  in  other  countries,  but  on  the  manipulators  of 
finance  and  the  corner-men  of  commerce,  who  have  wielded  a 
power  as  dominant  aa  ever  king  possessed  in  the  days  of 
mediflBvahsm.  That  is  the  problem  that  co-operators  must  tackle, 
and  slowly,  but  surely,  they  are  undertaking  the  work  of  restoring 
to  the  people  of  the  countryside  the  incentive  to  remain  on  the 
land  by  giving  them  fair  remuneration  for  fair  work  and  security 
of  employment.  The  presence  of  a  co-operative  estate,  or  the 
influence  of  a  farm  owned  by  co-operators,  is  securing  for  the  rural 
community  exactly  the  same  advantages  that  come  to  an  industrial 
neighbourhood  when  a  co-operative  factory  gets  to  work. 
Co-operators,  by  recognising  the  principle  that  "the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  providing  him  with  decent  housing 
accommodation,  are  showing  the  first  step  towards  that  revival  of 
country  prosperity  which  will  follow  the  war.  Thousands  of 
men  have  had  such  an  introduction  to  the  healthful  influence  of 
the  open-air  life  that  they  will  not  wish  to  return  to  the  crowded 
places  and  big  centres  of  population ;  co-operators  can  attract  them 
back  to  the  country  by  the  organisation  of  rural  industries  in 
combination  with  the  growth  of  produce — such  as  is  being  done 
at  Swanwick  in  Hampshire,  and  in  the  growing  number  of  estates 
owned  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society — north,  east,  south, 
and  west.  Swanwick  presents  but  one  instance  of  a  development 
that  may  become  universal  as  co-operators  see  the  larger  vision 
that  is  coming  to  their  work.  In  the  httle  village  there  is  a  branch 
store  belonging  to  the  co-operative  society  in  the  port  of 
Southampton,  and  there  the  villagers  saw  the  possibilities  of 
associated  trading.  The  district  is  a  famous  area  for  strawberry 
cultivation,  and  the  people  have  applied  the  principle  of  co-operation 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land,  the  cultivation,  collection,  transport, 
and  sale  of  the  fruit  from  Hampshire  to  London.  Then  they 
went  a  stage  further  and  devised  a  co-operative  factory  for  basket 
making,  employing  female  labour  at  the  slack  period,  and 
introducing  an  industry  into  the  village,  the  products  of  which 
were  re(^uired  for  the  storage  and  packm^  of  the  fruit.  Thus  the 
distribution  of  domestic  wants,  fruit  growing,  and  rural  production 
are  linked  together,  giving  the  residents  of  the  village  new 
hopefulness,  and  restraining  the  tendency  to  seek  work  in  the 
great  towns.  Now  that  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is 
adding  an  agricultural  department  to  its  distributive  and  productive 
facilities,  and  is  bringing  the  supply  from  the  country  directly  to 
the  demand  from  the  town,  there  is  a  chance  for  a  restoration  of 
rural  life  such  as  England  has  not  experienced  for  three 
generations.  The  war  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
incited  us  to  encourage  manufacturing  activity  to  restore  the 
financial  and  national  balance;  so  it  may  be  necessary  to  ease  the 
burden  of  the  war  to  posterity  for  England  to  again  recognise  that 
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in  iba  oultivalioD  tnd  davalopment  of  her  nAtioaal  rMouroet  dM 
can  feed  her  people  end  give  tnem  e  better  oheoce  of  lining  throuflb 
the  troublous  tiroes  ahead.  That  oen  only  be  fully  reeliaed  as  tae 
co*operAtave  rooveroent  turns  its  practicsl  and  trading  atteotion  to 
the  agrarian  problem.  Having  aatisfied  itself  as  to  haring  tecured 
Its  market,  it  must  go  down  to  the  soil,  putting  the  intermediary 
profit-takers  on  one  side. 

.NEW    SOCUL  AND  TRADING  CONDITIO.XS. 

One  remarkable  effect  of  the  war  has  been  teen  in  the  change 
wrought  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people.  The  shortage  of  labour 
and  tne  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  neve  led  to  a  reorganisation 
of  shop  hours  in  many  co-operative  societiee,  proving  sgain,  as 
they  bed  done  so  frequently,  tnat  the  movement  is  slways  solicitous 
ts  to  thee  conditions  of  emplovment.  Hundreds  of  societies  heve 
sdopted  the  plan  of  closing  lor  an  hour  in  the  mkl-day  with  a 
view  to  enabling  the  managers  to  organise  the  employment  of 
assistants  on  lines  more  approximating  to  those  of  well-regulated 
factories,  and  also  to  me«t  the  continuously  ffrowing  shortage  of 
labour.  When  the  first  flush  of  patriotic  enlistment  was  spent 
girls  and  women  labour  was  introduced  into  many  departments 
where  male  workers  exclusively  hsd  been  previously  employed. 
Troublous  questions  as  to  relative  rates  of  payment  were  threatened, 
but  these  have  been  equitably  disposed  of  by  the  good  sense  and 
good  government  of  the  movement.  Members  have  not  oolv  been 
urged  to  shop  early  but  the  revival  of  the  household  market  oaaket 
is  imminent,  for  whilst  labour  has  gone  from  the  stores  motor 
vehicles  and  other  means  of  delivery  have  been  commandeered, 
and  the  transport  problem  has  necessitated  the  reduction  of  ordinar}' 
delivery  to  a  minimum.  Here,  sgain,  those  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  shops  have  been  sble  to  show  the  sdvantage  of 
the  cooperative  over  the  competitive  system.  The  members  of 
societies  by  thouf^htfiilly  easing  the  labour  of  the  emplcvte,  and 
by  curr^'ing  their  own  narcels,  hsve  really  conveoianoea  their  own 
institution — not  contributed  to  saving  profits  for  some  priTate 
person  or  joint-stock  company.  So.  too,  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  female  labour.  Hi  the  final  settlement  questions  of  experience, 
fitness,  and  continuity  of  service  are  involved.  In  fsct  these  new 
considerations  involved  have  made  unwise  any  immediate 
determination  of  conditions.  Committees  and  eroployte  alike 
must  have  some  ^idance  before  the  actual  circumstances  are 
stereotyped;  there  is  need  for  toleration  and  s  spirit  of  ami^  in 
the  settlement. 

The  co-operative  movement  is  being  entrusted  with  a  larmr 
proportion  of  juvenile  labour,  and  the  duties  of  societies  to  Vbt 
young  peoole  will  soon  be  in  need  of  sdjustment.  The  removal 
of  thousands  of  workers  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  movement 
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and  acquaintance  with  its  aims  is  a  serious  matter ;  and  the  difficulty 
is  increased  by  their  substitution  by  thousands  of  young  people 
lacking  the  essentials  of  co-operative  education  and,  in  many  cases, 
business  experience.  Here  is  8coi)e  for  experiments  in  co-operative 
and  industrial  education,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  fraught  with 
hope  for  the  future.  Educational  and  management  committees 
should  co-operate  in  the  work ;  never  was  there  such  a  rich  promise 
of  a  rich  harvest.  In  the  mediffival  age,  when  trade  guilds  and 
Mmilar  bodies  sought  to  equitably  adjust  the  relations  of  labour 
and  capital,  consumer  and  producer,  the  apprenticeship  system 
brought  into  play  the  friendly  relationship  that  eased  the  burden 
of  industrial  hfe.  It  was  crushed  out  by  tne  Industrial  Revolution 
and  the  subsequent,  and  almost  consequent,  growth  of  the  joint- 
stock  system.  Robert.  Owen,  in  his  experiment  at  New  Lanark, 
sought  a  revival  of  some  of  its  features,  insisting  on  training  as 
essential  to  craftsmanship,  whether  in  production  or  distribution. 
But  the  idea  faded  as  the  nineteenth  century  advanced.  Now  that 
the  conditions  of  shop  life  are  again  in  a  state  of  flux  it  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  co-operators  to  again  come  into  the  forefront  of 
industrial  organisation  by  recognising  ihat  combination  of  utility 
with  idesdism  that  has  been  the  glory  of  the  movement  in  the 
past.  Complaint  is  made  that  junior  employes  do  not  seriously 
study  in  their  leisure;  the  attractions  of  pleasure  and  pictures  are 
alluring  in  a  way  that  their  forbears  never  knew,  and  the 
incitement  to  knowledge  is  often  suppressed  by  the  attractions 
of  the  moment.  But  the  new  organisation  of  shop  life  gives 
opportunity  to  resume  that  oversight  of  the  technical  skill  and 
educational  attainment  of  the  young  apprentice  that  was  the 
striking  note  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  gave  an  acquaintance  with 
the  things  that  made  up  the  livelihood  that  induced  interest  and 
brought  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  into  action  for  the  common 
welfare. 

women's  recognition. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  women  of  the  co-operative  movement 
organised  in  the  Women's  Co-operative  Guild  have  taken  up  special 
work  of  a  wide  public  character,  the  value  of  wljich  has  been  attested 
by  at  least  one  Cabinet  Minister — the  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel, 
M.P.,  who  has  written  a  preface  to  the  Guild's  new  book  on  the 
Care  of  Maternity.  They  were  engaged  in  a  campaign  for  the 
establishment  of  maternity  centres  when  the  war  broke  out,  making 
its  realisation  more  imperative  than  ever.  A  scheme  for  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  emergency  was  devised  for  the 
guidance  of  Public  Health  Authorities  and  relief  committees. 
This  was  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  receiving 
more  than  official  sympathy.  It  was  extended  to  include  the 
provision  of  maternity  centres,  nourishment  and  medical 
assistance,  as  well  as  the  training  of  household  or  sick  helps ;  and 
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while  Uie  Local  Govenimeoi  Boerd  circuUrtied  Public  Health 
Autboritiet  on  the  lubjeot.  coDferencee  end  depuutians  were 
arrmnged  throughout  tlie  country,  and  public  opinion  <lMiplj  elirred. 
In  ooneequonce  the  Guild  waa  able  to  reoori  to  ile  CoDgreM  wi 
Liverpool  that  no  fewer  than  140  Public  Health  Committeea  bad 
beffuD  or  increaaed  their  work  in  the  direction  advocated.  Both  in 
uroan  and  nirtil  diatriote  a  great  impetus  to  the  care  of  roaterntt}* 
waa  d^^  'v  the  organisation  of  the  Guild  brancbet,  whieh 

have  d<  i  to  bring  about  co-operation  between  the  natkm. 

the  mfdicai  profeeaion,  and  the  wonang  women  of  the  oooDtrv. 
Arising  in  great  meaaure  from  the  enwuaiaam  imparted  to  the 
women  co-operators  by  the  maternity  agitation  were  the  efforts 
made  to  secure  the  representation  of  co-operative  women  on  local 
relief  conmiittoes  and  the  women's  unemployment  committees, 
which  were  set  up  in  the  eariy  stages  of  the  war,  when  the  note 
of  industrial  deBi)ondency  was  loud  in  the  land.  Influeooe  waa 
also  brouffht  to  iiear  in  the  attitt!-'  -  '  -ted  by  the  Government 
towarda  the  conditions  of  the  etn;  of  women.     Naturally 

the  Women's  Guild  has  been  ereaiiy  puriurbed  by  the  continuous 
advance  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  and  many  discuaaiona  have  taken 
place  in  Guildrooms  wit'  'le  problem  of  how  far 

dividends  should   be  ma:  ^   lowered  in  a  time  of 

national  crisis.  Following  iis  genciul  {)olicy  of  endeavouring  to 
reach  the  poorest  members  of  the  communitv,  the  Guild  baa  urged 
societtea  to  luep  prices  rather  than  dividends  at  as  normal  a  level 
as  considerations  of  the  safety  of  the  societies  will  allow. 

CO-OPERATION  AND  FINANCE. 

When  the  War  Loan  was  floated  some  co-operative  societies 
plunged  into  immediate  support  of  the  State  by  making  large 
uivesuiients ;  others  were  more  cautious,  but '  none  the  less 
patriotic.  They  resolved  to  make  tlieir  contributions  through  the 
Co-o|)erutivo  Wholesale  Society,  which  baa  become  recognised  as  the 
fmiuuinl  clearing  house  for  the  movement.  Such  a  concentration 
of  cffurt  is  doubly  useful.  It  saves  the  State  tlie  trouble  and 
expense  of  dealing  with  a  thouaand  possible  investors,  and  secures 
in  one  amount  the  maximum  obtainable.  Mr.  Mc.Kenna  expressed 
a  hope  to  one  of  the  committees  before  which  be  explained  his 
scheme  that  the  Govvrnment  would  become  formidable  competitors 
with  the  cooperative  societies.  The  latter  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
become  vulmihle  2iii\i!i:ine8  in  seourinu  ii)Vistnu>nta  for  the  War 
Loan,  :i  h  the  C.W.S., 

and  so  « ..Uy  augment  its 

total  invests  lioan.  tl  cooperalors  can 

participate  i  •'♦  '"   '  **'-^*  -  ^n  with  the 

societ-ies.  tt\\.  :ion  of  the 

Wholesale  ]'•  m^'  mv  iiiMnrtiiiivt*  !MK.^iPt4es  to  havs 

surplus    fill  on    to   the   Co-operative   Wholassle 
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Society  for  loan  to  the  Government.  It  has  heen  clearly 
demonstrated  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  movement  as  a 
whole  to  act  in  an  united  way  in  trade  and  ordinary  business ;  the 
same  principle  will  have  to  prevail  in  finance.  There  is  no  reason 
why  our  movement  should  not  be  accepted  by  the  Government 
as  the  medium  for  securing  the  use  of  working-class  savings. 
Hence  the  advocacy  by  leading  co-operators  of  the  increase  of 
facilities  for  investment  in  co-operative  societies.  The  statutory 
limit  of  shareholdings  is  £'200;  in  too  many  places  societies  have,  by 
resolution,  restricted  this  modest  amount  to  £100,  and  some  to  even 
leas  extent.  When  the  movement  was  mainly  a  distributive  one 
ample  resources  were  provided  without  great  effort,  but  it  is  widening 
into  production,  agriculture,  international  relations,  insurance, 
banking,  and  other  operations  inseparable  from  the  conditions  of 
present-day  commerce.  Its  financial  resources  must  therefore  be 
developed,  and  societies  should  withdraw  their  self-imposed 
restrictions  of  capital  in  order  to  provide  as  large  a  fund  of  liquid 
capital  as  possible  to  enable  the  movement  to  develop  in  new 
directions  whenever  opportunity  offers.  Compared  with  some  of 
the  great  companies  that  are  opening  up  new  countries  and 
supplying  the  people  with  their  requirements,  co-operative  capital 
is  small;  it  could  easily  be  doubled  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  legal  rights  and  making  an  earnest  campaign  among 
members  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  financial  opportunities. 

In  this  association  societies  are  realising  the  wisdom  of 
husbanding  resources  despite  the  opportunities  that  are  constantly 
being  presented  for  extended  operations  in  the  direction  of  enlarged 
premises,  fresh  branches,  and  new  departments.  The  appeals  from 
members  for  further  steps  forward  are  as  urgent  and  clamant  as 
ever,  but  the  immediate  uncertainty  demands  caution  as  well  as 
courage.  Not  only  does  the  withdrawal  of  millions  of  men  from 
civil  hfe  make  a  growing  difference  in  the  local  demands,  but  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  employment  in  Government  work  is  another  factor 
that  has  to  be  considered.  Eeserves,  depreciations,  and  other 
signs  of  financial  acumen  are  being  preserved  generally  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  position  is  being  well  maintained. 

THE   I.VTERNATIONAL  ASPECT. 

British  co-operators  saw  with  sadness  the  devastation  that  war 
brought  to  the  movement  on  the  Continent — Belgium  and  Northern 
France  suffering  greatly.  The  work  of  the  International 
Co-operative  Alliance  has  been  to  maintain  a  strictly  impartial 
attitude  towards  all  the  belligerent  countries,  and  to  keep  in  direct 
and  constant  touch  with  the  co-operators  of  neutral  lands  in  the 
hope  that  when  victors  and  vanquished  arise  from  a  stricken  and 
exhausted  Europe  the  Alliance  may  play  a  healing  part,  and  help 
to  realise  that  International  Co-operative  Commonwealth  which 
must  be  developed  if  the  horrors  of  war  are  to  be  shrouded  for  ever 
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from  the  gtse  o(  cirilisad  nUiont.  Haooe  the  help  rendered  lo  the 
IntematuMiel  Relief  Fund  by  eom*  eocietiee.  Throu^unii  the 
course  of  the  wer  the  British  moTement  hss  exprseeed  its  deetvs 
thst  when  the  "osmsge  of  war"  hss  oessed  fulors  wsrs  shall  be 
rendered  impoeeihle.  At  the  Co-onerstiTe  Conmes,  held  si 
Leicester,  this  riew  wss  expreesed  in  s  resolution,  csrried 
unsnimously,  to  the  effect: — 


Tbsl  Ihit  CtmgrmB  MpraMM  ilt  •bhocfSMt  at  IIm  oviMft  of  m  bow 
'     I  Europe.    It 


bciof  MUMtod  tluouf bout  Europe.  It  putt  oa  rwQf<d  ils  mam  ol  iodifnalks 
•I  Iho  oriino  oocnmiitod  «c«iiist  Botfium  and  lh«  dkr«fttrd  ol  Um  JkHmtm  of 
buownlty  by  Iho  Qomuo  OoToromeol.  It  dooUrM«tbat  bo  pooeo  will  bo 
■■tisfaoloffy,  or  eoa  bo  pormonont,  wbiob  dooo  Bot  toeurt  at  Uoot,  Aral.  tiM 
ovtoostion  of  BolirioB  larrilory  bv  ibo  iBTsdor,  and,  toeooa,  tbo  fulure 
of  Buropo  tram  tif  vmnmm  of  militariam.     II  also  osptWMoa  a 


proTWoa  wQl  bo  mado  aa  tpoadily  aa  potaibla  for  Ibo  aaiUaf  up  of  aa  failor- 
naliooal  Iribuaal  lo  oaforoo  Ibo  public  law  of  aatiooa  aad  upbold  Ibo  rigbU 
of  tmall  pooplM. 

This  reeolution,  adopted  at  tiie  Co-operative  Union  Congress, 
has  been  endorsed  and  its  necessity  intensified  every  successive 
month  of  the  war.  There  has  been  no  weakening  in  the  opinion 
of  the  past  or  of  hope  for  the  future.  The  study  of  intemstionsl 
relations  from  the  economic  end  coK)Derative  aspects  is  becoming 
a  necessity  of  the  age,  and  educational  committees  of  societies  are 
already  looking  to  tne  wider  issues  thst  will  lead  the  world  to  an 
international  tribunal  for  the  perpetuation  of  Peace. 

Apart  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  war  on  the  organisation  and 
development  of  the  British  movement,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  testify  to  the  universalis  of  the 
0OK>perative  pnnciple — a  principle  which,  as  Professor  Treub  told 
the  liverpooi  Co-operative  Congress,  has  '*no  frontiers."  No 
sooner  did  the  stream  of  refugees  flow  from  Belgium  than  the 
co-operative  societies  in  the  towns  where  they  Isnded  on  the  'Rui 
and  South  Coasts  prepsred  to  welcome  them  with  a  hoepitality 
which,  in  view  of  tne  darkened  prospects  of  those  on  the  Eastern 
side,  they  could  subsequ  '  snord.     But  the  spirit  of  good 

comradeship  was  there,  u:  fested  itself  in  msny  wsys.    The 

Co-onerative  Union  secured  large  sums;  the  Wholesale  and  many 
distributive  societies  lent  buildings  snd  houses  for  the  rsoeption  of 
the  harassed  people ;  Women  s  Co-operative  Guild  branches 
became  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  many  families;  and 
all  sections  of  the  movement  contributed  to  the  work  of  helpfulnees. 

So  far  as  the  Continent  has  been  ooncemed,  the  movement  haa 
had  an  equally  flood  influence  for  the  working  people  of  other 
lands  as  for  England  and  Scotland.  Congresses  have  been  held. 
at  which  proof  has  been  given  of  the  wsv  in  which  oo-opsrmkiTe 
societies  nave  kept  down  prices  and  helped  the  fanmiee  of 
dependents  of  mobilised  soldiers.  Even  the  country  of  Serins  has 
been  able  to  fomvard  her  annual  subscription  to  the  International 
Co-operative  Alliance,  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  which  for  1915 
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has  been  maintained  by  foreign  countries.  A  German  representative 
on  the  central  committee  of  tlie  International  Co-operative  Alliance. 
at  the  Congress  of  German  societies,  reported  on  the  future  of 
international  co-operation,  and  declared  that  "in  spite  of  everything 
we  must  approach  each  other.  The  nations  have  a  community  of 
interests,  both  material  and  ideal."  In  the  neutral  countries  of 
Switzerland  and  those  of  Northern  Europe — Denmark,  Finland, 
Nor\vay,  and  Sweden— congresses  were  held,  at  whicli  counsel 
was  taken  to  persevere  with  the  international  aspect  of  the  work  in 
view  of  the  future.^  But  perhaps  the  most  significant  utterance 
on  this  point  comes  from  the  co-operative  women  of  England, 
Austria,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  whose  joint  manifesto  has 
been  sent  to  the  co-operative  unions  of  all  countries,  in  which  they 
re-proclaim  the  "vow  of  international  solidarity  among  co-operators 
throughout  the  world,"  and  after  declaring  that  "capitalism  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  profit  and  competition,  and  exploits  the 
worker  and  buyer,"  goes  on  to  observe  that:  — 

On  the  other  hand  co-operative  organisations  are  striving  to  exclude 
competition  in  their  own  countries,  and  replace  competition  between  nations  by 
the  free  exchange  of  commodities,  which  should  not  be  disturbed  by  protective 
taxes  nor  commercial  wars.  Co-operators  desire  through  the  organisation  of 
their  own  market  to  prepare  a  new  economic  foundation  for  organisation  of 
industry  and  the  State.  They  are  aiming  at  the  free  and  peaceful  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  the  open  door 'for  world's  markets.  They  protest  against 
all  the  principles  of  economic  life  which  has  caused  the  war,  and  insist  upon 
iho.  principles  of  international  solidarity  and  peace  amongst  the  peoples. 

Still  more  than  men,  co-operative  women  are  disposed  to  be  faithful  to 
their  old  ideals  even  now  in  time  of  war.  and  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to 
each  other  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  which  war  and  its  manifestations  have 
erected  between  the  nations. 

The  co-operative  women  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland  say  to  all  women  of  the  world,  as  women  and  co-operators,  strive 
for  peace,  work  without  rest  that  international  relations  may  not  only  remain 
intact,  but  that  they  might  be  renewed  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  comrades,  in 
order  that  they  may  help  to  finish  the  great  struggle  between  nations  and  to 
renew  the  ideal  of  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples. 

THE  FUTURE. 

However  interesting  may  be  the  course  of  co-operative  events 
during  the  actual  progress  of  hostilities,  the  thoughts  of  the 
movement  must  turn  to  the  future.  We  must  begin  to  consider 
the  reconstruction  of  society  on  a  co-operative  basis.  The  stress 
of  the  past  eighteen  months  has  demonstrated  the  strength  and  the 
permanence  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  co-operative 
movement  is  founded,  and  the  practicability  of  the  democratic 
principle  applied  to  industry.  It  has  justified  the  electoral  methods 
that  prevail  in  co-operative  societies ;  the  wise  husbanding  of  assets 
by  depreciation  ana  in  reserves,  the  easy  accessibility  of  capital  by 
shareholders,  and  the  simplicity  of  organisation  have  all  been  proved 
of  infinite  value.     The  co-operative  system  has  1-eadily  adapted 
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itself  to  the  dunging  conditions  of  tho  time.  The  future  will 
require  the  amplification  of  such  meChoda,  and  the  deTelopmeoi 
of  an  intensive  as  well  as  an  extensive  co-operation.  Something  of 
this  need  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Cooperative  Union  in 
tidvising  societies  to :  — , 

1.   Undertake  propaganda  campaignn  in  their  own  tmnuidtate 
localities. 


II  It  I  ^  ti  I 


2.   Urge  greater  individual  lova.^,  ...  vw-v.... 

8.  Strengt4ien  the  re»erve8  even  ut  the  expense  of  the  div.-i.  i  .1 

4.  Consider  extensions  that  will   be   necessary   when   peace 

breaks  out. 

5.  Keep  their  capital  in  a  readily  realisable  form. 

There  must  also  be  full  regard  to  the  responsibiUties  and 
ohligntioiiH  of  the  niovenient  as  a  whole.  There  must  he  more 
than  a  parochial  outlook,  and,  in  order  that  its  full  influence  may 
be  ade<iuately  expressed  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  more  financial 
operations  shoulci  flow  through- the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society. 
Sucli  a  stream  would  give  the  co-operative  movement  a  standing 
in  tinanciol  circles  more  commensurate  with  its  industrial  position 
in  the  countr\\  The  war  has  revealed  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  comparatively  few  monopolists  against  the  interest  of  the 
majority.  This  prestige  is  largely  due  to  their  financial  position — 
a  position  which,  it  should  be  carefully  noted,  is  helped  by  the 
investments  of  working -class  bodies,  such  aa  trade  unions  and 
frictuily  s(x-i(ties,  ip  the  banks,  railways,  and  other  means  of 
iiioiiopolv  II)  this  country.  An  immf>Hintp  result  has  been  to  cause 
or^Miiined  labour  to  <  this  respect,  and  nuny 

tra<ie  unions  are  tnn  ts  to  the  C.W.S.  Bank. 

coiifuicnt  that  financial  solidarity  is  becuminff  aa  essential  to  the 
wolfai-o  of  the  workers  as  unity  of  industrial  purpose.  Hitherto 
the  working  classes  have  been  mainly  dependent  on  the  initiative 
and  skill  of  the  trained  financiers  and  those  who  would  keep  them 
in  a  lowly  and  subsen*ient  station  for  the  investment  of  tiieir 
funds.  In  the  friendly  societies  and  trade  unions  there  are 
millions  of  pounds  belonging  to  the  toilers.  For  safety  a  large 
|>ru{>ortion  of  such  capital  has  been  placed  with  the  banking 
institutions  run  for  the  profit  of  persons  wholly  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  those  who  believe  in  democrmtio  business. 
Now  they  are  realising  that  the  rsmifiostions  of  the  hsnking 
department,  of  the  co-operative  movement  are  capable  not  only  cm 
dealing  with  such  investments,  but  of  plscinjg  them  for  the 
dv\  t.  of  aims  and  objectn  which,  in  principle,  are  common 

t<>  of  movements  calculated  to  help  fon^'ard  the  interest 

of  wage-earners  generally.  In  thus  taking  direction  of  the  funds 
of  kindred  organisations  co-operatoni  are  adding  to  the  obligations 
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that  the  community  already  owes  the  movement,  for  the  advantages 
are  greatly  on  the  side  of  those  who  utihse  such  facilities. 

Not  only  has  the  war  demonstrated  that  individualism  is 
inadequate  to  meet  a  great  national  crisis,  but  it  has  revealed  to  the 
co-operative  movement  that,  great  as  is  its  power  to  preserve  the 
people  from  trading  enemies,  it  is  powerless  unless  it  recognises 
that  it  must  follow  its  operations  through  all  the  processes. 
Societies  have  been  able,  by  the  possession  of  the  largest  and 
most  numerous  set  of  bakehouses  in  the  kingdom,  to  keep  the 
price  of  the  quartern  loaf  from  reaching  famine  rates ;  the  way  in 
which  local  bakers'  associations  have  invited  them  to  raise  prices 
is  proof  of  such  assertion.  But  their  service  would  have  been 
minimised  had  not  their  own  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  been 
able  to  supply  them  with  flour  on  terms  which  placed  them  in  a 
favourable  position.  They  have  supported  their  own  institution 
so  well  that  it  has  become  the  largest  miller  in  the  country.  But 
for  its  influence  in  being  able  to  place  flour  on  the  market  in  large 
quantities  quotations  would  have  gone  strangely  against  the 
co-operative  societies.  The  Wholesale  has  been  as  great  a  force 
in  the  milling  world  as  the  retail  societies  have  been  in  affecting 
the  baking  trade.  But  there  the  process  practically  ends,  both  the 
wholesale  and  the  retail  sides  of  the  movement  being  the  distributors 
of  produce  from  wheat  grown  by  others  and  sold  at  prices 
determined  by  syndicates  and  combinations,  many  of  which  do  not 
even  have  location  in  this  country.  The  same  operation  is  taking 
place  in  other  branches  of  business,  until  co-operators  are  being 
forced  to  realise  that  they,  too,  will  have  to  go  beyond  the  shop 
counter,  the  warehouse,  and  the  factory,  and  penetrate  the 
commercial  financial  labyrinths. 

Such  a  policy  will  meet  with  many  disappointments.  It  opens 
up  a  new  world  of  endeavour  for  our  co-operative  leaders;  but  it 
demands  a  freshening  of  the  loyalty  of  those  who  would  follow. 
Such  is  being  fostered  by  the  war.     Shelley  wrote :  — 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

So  the  co-operator  is  learning  the  lesson  of  loyalty  by  economic 
experience.  This  is  proving  more  rich  in  results  than  platform 
appeals,  and  more  fruitful  than  the  passing  of  resolutions.  Those 
who,  in  the  days  of  peaceful  prosperity,  were  content  to  ignore 
their  responsibilities  are  making  the  discovery  that  in  a  world  of 
growing  economic  complexity  co-operation  "is  the  one  thing 
needful." 

THE  PERSONAL  APPEAL. 

And  thus,  in  the  second  year  of  the  War  of  Nations,  when  the 
consumer  finds  in  co-operation  his  one  hope,  we  come  back  to 
the  plain  pleading  of  tne  Pioneers.     Committees  are  the  inter- 
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meduuriat  between  the  iDdiYiduel  memberi  end  the  ooUeotiTe  bodiei 
thet  supply  the  neede.  Both  ere  eeeentiel  to  the  welfere  of  the 
other ;  neitner  cen  move  fatter  then  the  other  without  denser  or 
loee.  While,  therefore,  the  moTement  U  reeching  along  to  the 
Bourcee  of  supply,  the  members  must  reeliee  more  t&n 
before  that  the  ultimate  destiny  is  with  them.  They 
dutv  of  loyalty  to  their  own  institutions ;  let  them  * 
in  doing  it. 


know  their 


The  Late 
Mr.  W.D.  Graham,  JP. 

MR.  GRAHAM,  who  died  on  Dec- 
ember 30th,  1914,  waa  the  son  of 
the  stationmaster  of  Plessy,  in 
Northumberland,  and  was  born  m  1858. 
From  being  a  railway  clerk  at  Cramlington 
he  became  an  employ^  and  afterwards 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Cramlington 
Co-operative  Society.  He  went  to  J  arrow 
as  Secretary  of  the  Jarrow  and  Hebburn 
Society  in  1883,  and  retained  the  position 
until  his  death.  His  election  to  the 
Board  of  the  C.W.S.  took  place  in 
December,   1893. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  the  Jarrow 
Society  and  for  the  C.W.S.,  Mr.  Graham 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Jarrow  and 
a  Freemason,  a  member  of  the  Chartered 
Secretaries'  Association,  and  for  a  short 
period  some  years  ago  he  represented  the 
Jarrow  Independent  Labour  Party  on  the 
Borough  Council. 
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The  Late  Mb.  Adam  Deans. 


The  Late  Mr.  Adam  Deans. 


THE  son  o£  a  soldier  in  the  R.H.A.. 
Mr.  Deans  was  bom  in  Woolwich 
in  1851 ,  and  spent  bis  Brst  working 
years  in  tbe  Arsenal.  In  1875  be  joined 
the  Royal  Arsenal  CoK>peratiTe  Society, 
and  in  1887  was  elected  to  the  Mansgement 
Committee.  An  active  worker  in  the  South 
London  District,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Woolwich  Congrees  of  1896.  in  1897  he 
was  appointed  Secreteiy  of  the  Southern 
Section  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  a 
poeition  which  he  filled  until  his  election 
to  the  C.W.S.  Committee  in  March.  1906. 
He  died  on  January  8th.  1915.  A  fluent 
and  eloquent  speaker,  and  poeteeeed  of 
much  dramatic  power,  Mr.  Adam  Deans 
was  a  popular  figure  on  oo-operatiTe 
platforms  all  over  the  country,  though 
especially  in  the  South. 
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Co-opcraiivc  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

STATISTICS  SHOWING  THE  POSITION  AKD  PBOORI88  OF  THB 
CaOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  FROM  IMt  TO  im. 

THB8B  laUet  hmrt  beeo  brought  up  lo  d^te  on  ib«  bMis  ol 
the  Annual  Belunii  by  Sooieliat  lo  lh«  Bogittimr  oi 
Friendly  Sooieliot,  and  oorreoted  by  the  more  rooent  retome  lo 
the  CoHoperatiye  Union. 

The  tablcB  refer  to  the  United  Kingdom.  EngUnd  and  Walee, 
Sootland,  and  Ireland,  and  give  the  oompahion  between  the 
figures  of  1913  and  those  of  ten  years  ago.  We  have  also  inserted 
below  the  figures  relating  to  profits  devoted  lo  Education. 


Co^oPaaATioii  iic  ths  UicrniD  Kihodom  ooaiiro  1906  un>  1918. 


IMS. 

8.686 

83S7.1S5 

64.681,406 

188308,667 

14.646.041 

!1H996 


Sooieiiat  (making  reiami)  .  .No.         9,693 

Mcmbera No.  9,916378 

CftpiUl  {thmn  and  loma) £49498^44 

SalM    498364,799 

ProflU £9388386 

ProfiU  devoiad  to  EdooOion . .  £       77  r^ 


44 

60 
68 
48 
66 

46 


CO.OPIBATI0II   IM   EHOLAVD  AKD    WaI.KS   DUIUyO    VJO'i  AJTD   1918. 


lets. 

9360 

9,764,469 

61306.166 

106306399 

10369316 

99369 


SodeiiM  (making  reiurnt) .  .Na         1340 

Mambera No.  1300396 

Capital  (tbaraand  loan) £88360,661 

SalBt    £79396,780 

ProflU £6364344 

ProfiU  daroUd  lo  Edaoaiion.  .£       64398 


44 
68 

66 
47 
67 
49 


Co-OPKBATiGK  in  Soon.4Vo  Domivo  1906  ajid  1918. 


Sooiatiaa  (making  ratorna) .  .No.  860 

Mambara Na     861,499 

CapiUl  (abara  and  loan) £  8,760,799 

Saba    I193M.718 

Profits £9387344 

ProflltdefOla6loEdadatioik..£      19381 


leia. 

468 


98.164.774 
19,476 


l«< 


89 
48 
68 
61 


C<M>PBBATIOII  Dl   IbBLAITD  DUBUIO   1903  AMD   1918. 


Sociaiiaa  (making  roturns) 

Mambara 

CapiUl  (abara  and  loan) 

ProfiU  datoUd  to  Edooaiion . 


.No.  888 
.Ma  64,196 
...£  8883M 


tsis. 

94.5T.H 

66H,r<t;i 

8380.1M 

66.119 

1.091 
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CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES, 
TABLE  (1), — General  Summabt  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  Official 


No.  ovSoontnw 

Nomberof 
Memb«n. 

Capital  at  Emd 
ov  Tbaa. 

Salot. 

TtAa. 

IJ 

sli'i^ 

M«t 

Profit 

ia>* 

l^s 

•32 

Bbara. 

Load. 

1  ^ 

i& 

i& 

J 

M 

M 

£ 

tan... 

•464 

m 

882 

90341 

498376 

54309 

9388328 

166369 

186S.... 

61 

78 

881 

111468 

070309 

76,788 

9378,778 

916306 

18M.... 

146 

no 

804 

6129.420 

664.188 

80.192 

9386306 

994,460 

1866.... 

101 

182 

403 

MS4360 

819367 

107360 

8378347 

979396 

im.... 

168 

940 

441 

M44.079 

1346310 

118,098 

4,462376 

872307 

1897.... 

187 

lOS 

677 

171397 

1,476499 

186.784 

6301.158 

808378 

1888.... 

100 

96 

678 

211.781 

1,711348 

177,706 

7.122360 

494.490 

I860.... 

66 

188 

764 

229361 

1316372 

179,054 

7368368 

488.101 

1870    . . 

97 

168 

748 

948408 

9386396 

197.099 

83013H5 

658.486 

18m.... 

66 

986 

746 

908.188 

9306361 

915,468 

9.468.771 

666380 

1879... 

141 

lU 

906 

880360 

9369378 

8713«1 

18,012.190 

066,7U 

1878... 

906 

188 

988 

887.766 

8381,406 

406300 

15,689,714 

1410368 

1874... 

180 

989 

1^1 

419.788 

8.906.008 

687342 

16374.063 

1,228.088 

187S. . . . 

U7 

986 

M70 

480376 

4.408347 

840300 

18,499.901 

1.429.090 

1876... 

88 

177 

U67 

608,067 

6,141300 

919,772 

19321,054 

1,748360 

1877.... 

67 

946 

1,148 

629.061 

6.446.449 

1,078376 

21390,447 

1,924361 

1878  ... 

60 

181 

1486 

660,998 

6,647,448 

1,146,717 

21,402319 

1387,660 

urn.... 

a 

146 

M61 

672321 

6.756322 

1,496348 

90382.772 

1367,790 

1880... 

60 

100 

1488 

604.068 

6382.098 

1341300 

98348314 

el368399 

1881.... 

66 

1,240 

646,617 

6,040,178 

1,488388 

94346368 

1381.100 

1888... 

67 

ii6 

M88 

687.168 

7301341 

1,622.481 

97341319 

9,166398 

1888... 

66 

170 

1,901 

729367 

7321366 

1377.086 

20386328 

9.484.906 

1884.... 

78 

68 

1.400 

707,960 

8.646488 

1380386 

80,494.101 

2.798,794 

186S.... 

84 

60 

1,441 

860360 

9311359 

1345384 

81306310 

2388300 

1886... 

88 

66 

1.486 

804,488 

9,747,452 

9,160390 

82.780.745 

8,070.111 

1887.... 

87 

146 

1,616 

8673S8 

10344,216 

2358376 

84,488.771 

8,190309 

1888.... 

100 

140 

1,602 

1,011.268 

10,946310 

2,452387 

87,798308 

8.454,974 

1880... 

00 

128 

1.621 

1.071.089  i 

11387312 

2,928,711 

40374.678 

3,734.646 

1800. ... 

US 

169 

1,647 

1,140378 

12,788329 

8,169456 

48.781360 

4,276,617 

1801... 

117 

192 

1,664 

1307311 

18347.706 

8308304 

4,718382 

1802.... 

187 

94 

1.791 

1384348 

14347.707 

8,778316 

61360364 

4,748369 

1808... 

106 

60 

1325 

1340318 

15318365 

8374364 

61308386 

4310367 

1804.... 

lis 

61 

1.080 

1378304 

16.766364 

4364381 

62.110300 

4328388 

1805.... 

188 

118 

1,966 

1.480340 

16.740396 

4381378 

66,100340 

5380371 

1806... 

U8 

184 

2.010 

13843S4 

18386340 

4,786381 

5W?^«85 

6300,028 

1807... 

106 

165      2,066 

1327.186 

10310.007 

W,ia7.077 

64366340 

6386361 

1808... 

lis 

227 

2.130 

1,708388 

90371410 

h9314326 

68398360 

6389376 

1800.... 

US 

SOB 

2,168 

1,787376 

923403S8 

Ml,026341 

78388386 

7320,477 

1000    .. 

117 

866 

2,174 

1386368 

94456310 

M2310,771 

81390,428 

8,177322 

1001... 

168 

9,980 

1360341 

96307399 

fcl8,059.062 

86372,706 

8370376 

lOOS... 

968 

806 

9,466 

9408364 

Sr7368.406 

fcl4334,140 

80.779398 

8.128376 

1008.... 

881 

9^ 

9316378 

98300360 

U8302376 

88384.709 

••S^ 

1004.... 

900 

898 

9^ 

9300410 

90387309 

U4366346 

06368398 

0,791,740 

1006... 

176 

940 

9,746 

Mg3M 

90380366 

fcU387348 

98309366 

0382,447 

1006.... 

166 

900 

tjm 

813S5348 

M6382.786 

102,408,190 

10398.784 

1007... 

166 

987 

9346 

Smejm 

88388.721 

hl7,19i.842 

111380308 

11347300 

1008.... 

800 

166 

9368 

9.701410 

86375412 

*17349371 

118300387 

10.996,760 

1008.... 

906 

lU 

0306 

9.794348 

86J077368 

fcl6389370 

116,160380 

11,238,451 

1010... 

980 

179 

8^ 

9304386 

87306300 

M0378344 

118348310 

11350.718 

1911... 

960 

974 

8467 

8306300 

80310908 

^21,777,169 

128326351 

12.217319 

1012.... 

940 

976 

8374 

8.U738i 

4030499 

M8367347 

180390,145 

H-fTM^J 

1018.... 

918 

886 

8306 

8327.U5 

48306396 

h913S4377 
Total*.... 

188302367 

14346,041 

9380316369 

949368378 

a  The  Total  Number  Registered  to  the  end  of  1869.  b  Rednoed  bj  18378  for  1864,  98387  for 
■ale  Sooie^,  and  which  were  incladed  in  the  returns  from  the  Retail  Societies,  e  Estimated 
Joini-atock  Companies,  t  The  retom  states  this  sum  to  be  Investmente  other  than  in  Trade. 
Share  InierMt. 
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CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES, 
TABLE  (2). — Gbmbbal  Summary  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  Official 


No.  or  SooBTtu 

Mamberof 
Membwt. 

Oamtal  at  Bmd 
or  Tear. 

Sales. 

TsAm. 

^J 

^11 

a 

^ 

Not 

ProOt 

1  ^ 

i! 

Share. 

Loan. 

3 

3 

£ 

£ 

1802.... 

a464 

f6B 

888 

90.841 

498376 

64.499 

ijaajsa 

166369 

1888... 

51 

78 

681 

111.168 

979309 

76,788 

2378,778 

916306 

1864.... 

146 

110 

804 

5199.489 

684,189 

80,199 

8386306 

994.460 

1866... 

101 

18S 

408 

5194350 

819387 

107368 

8378347 

979326 

1866... 

168 

840 

441 

5144378 

1346310 

118398 

4,462376 

872307 

1867.... 

167 

198 

677 

171397 

1,475.199 

186.784 

6301.158 

898378 

1868.... 

190 

96 

678 

211.781 

1,711.648 

177.706 

7.129360 

494.420 

1869.... 

66 

188 

764 

299361 

1316,672 

170354 

7358368 

488,101 

1870.... 

67 

158 

748 

948.108 

9366396 

197320 

8301385 

668,485 

1871     .. 

66 

985 

746 

962488 

9305361 

215,458 

9.468,771 

866,809 

197S. . . . 

188 

104 

987 

889366 

9368,768 

871381 

19399346 

985351 

1878.... 

995 

185 

978 

887301 

8379369 

496,740 

16398368 

1409,796 

1874.... 

198 

887 

IfiM 

412.262 

8308306 

586379 

16368378 

1397398 

1875... 

116 

888 

W68 

479384 

4.798300 

844.690 

18,484389 

1.427365 

1876.... 

88 

170 

1,165 

507367 

5,140.219 

919,769 

19309399 

1.749301 

1877.... 

06 

840 

1.144 

598376 

5.487,960 

1378366 

913743I8 

1322361 

1878.... 

fli 

U9 

1,181 

660.706 

5346388 

U46,707 

91385346 

1386371 

1879... 

61 

146 

1.146 

678364 

5,747307 

M96446 

90365309 

L866308 

1880. . . . 

67 

100 

14T7 

606341 

6324371 

1341,190 

98381377 

el366380 

1881... 

69 

M80 

649.788 

6387384 

1,488388 

94396306 

1379375 

1888... 

66 

iis 

1.876 

686361 

7381.789 

1399366 

97300355 

9,158309 

1888. ... 

66 

166 

1.888 

788305 

7312316 

1376346 

99308,441 

9389391 

1864.... 

76 

57 

1391 

806346 

8386360 

1360384 

8O3O2419 

9,799,108 

1886.... 

84 

47 

1.481 

849316 

9302,188 

1345,508 

81378,156 

2386,165 

1886.... 

as 

62 

M74 

866.158 

9.788378 

9.169,746 

88384344 

8367,486 

1887.... 

84 

140 

1,604 

966.406 

10388360 

9352379 

84,487379 

8.187.909 

1888. . 

100 

180 

1.CT9 

1.009.778 

10.985381 

9,459.158 

87,742,499 

8.461377 

1880... 

80 

118 

1306 

1.060396 

11.677386 

9398306 

40318.060 

8.781.966 

1800... 

110 

161 

1,681 

1.188.780 

19,776,788 

8,168,788 

48367366 

4378310 

1801... 

96 

106 

1.656 

1305344 

18.889,168 

8360378 

48321387 

4.714.296 

1802... 

118 

14 

1,768 

1389.106 

14.697370 

8,766,787 

90309381 

4,789.771 

18B8.... 

96 

42 

1.784 

1386,781 

15397.470 

8,667306 

61377.727 

4.606311 

1804.-. 

101 

48 

1380 

1368344 

15.782361 

4364,178 

51346349 

*^^ 

1806.... 

78 

70 

1305 

1.486.689 

16,796398 

4370,116 

54,758,400 

5368369 

1806.... 

OS 

87 

1308 

1396366 

18,1973UB 

4.766344 

50.461352 

6366,665 

1807.... 

TS 

90 

1360 

1318368 

19.466.165 

M381368 

64362346 

6389,186 

1808.... 

78 

98 

1366 

1369366 

90318392 

M387.108 

07369304 

6381.704 

1800.... 

84 

116 

13M 

1.788.480 

92378341 

^10388,770 

72.748.708 

7316,114 

1900  .. 

68 

96 

9306 

1361.468 

94388,718 

M1305.ia8 

80.124319 

8,168300 

1901.... 

107 

80 

8378 

1356.469 

95.690398 

U9347.182 

84.941.764 

8368300 

19Q3.... 

148 

88 

8480 

9368360 

96.967.475 

hl8361354 

88.420,485 

9.108360 

1906. . . . 

UO 

46 

9490 

9.161.747 

9B3CT310 

*18,754370 

91391307 

9391388 

1904.... 

154 

88 

9368 

8368.168 

90,177.480 

fcia.978367 

94.788368 

9.772378 

1906. . . . 

121 

86 

93M 

8384316 

80311,4-J) 

M6.049368 

96,119494 

9,795390 

1906.... 

186 

86 

9341 

9318466 

81.796,791 

U6367366 

100,191,190 

IO3493I6 

1007... 

188 

84 

9381 

8386371 

88360366 

U«3n366 

108378305 

11300368 

1908.... 

864 

48 

9^ 

839031D 

84378376 

U7379360 

110366349 

10349368 

1900... 

166 

96 

8304 

8.71B346 

863tt3ffi 

fcl8387346 

116,710,497 

11,186396 

1910. . . . 

889 

61 

8316 

a3103M 

86348,546 

ikl9.994,997 

11,198,794 

1911  ... 

807 

88 

%kn 

8386^ 

88,788,766 

JkS1366.441 

190.776306 

12,146.964 

1919.... 

814 

160 

9397 

8376,751 

40310380 

Jk88390348 

196300,481 

18305349 

i»ur.... 

881 

176 

8418 

8389362 

48366366 

»90,778386 
Totala.. 

184348,408 

14,979329 

8346361306 

246,607361 

«  Tho  Total  Nombor  Rogtotarod  to  the  and  of  1861  b  Radaoed  bj  18378  for  1864.  28.927  for 
Society,  and  which  were  incladed  in  the  returns  from  the  Retail  Societies,  e  EHtimated  on  the 
Companiea     t  The  retam  states  this  som  to  be  Inrestments  other  than  in  Trade.    /^Estimated. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES, 
TABLE  (3). — General  Summary  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  Official 


No.  or  BooBTiBs 

Number  of 
Member*. 

Capital  at  Ehd 
or  TSAS. 

Baloa 

TBI*. 

LI 

i|] 

' 

Net 

Profll. 

m3>* 

Si 

u 

Share. 

Loan. 

3 

M 

M 

M 

188S.... 

464 

68 

888 

90341 

498378 

64399 

9388398 

166369 

1888.... 

61 

78 

881 

m468 

079309 

76.788 

9378,778 

916306 

1864.... 

146 

110 

894 

199.499 

6H4.189 

89,199 

9386306 

994.460 

1866.... 

101 

189 

408 

194369 

819367 

107366 

8378347 

979396 

1866.... 

168 

940 

441 

144379 

1346310 

118,098 

4,469376 

872307 

1887.... 

187 

199 

677 

171,997 

1,476499 

186,784 

6.001,168 

898378 

1888.... 

190 

98 

678 

911.781 

1,711348 

177,706 

7.122360 

424,490 

1880... 

66 

188 

764 

299361 

1316379 

179364 

7368368 

486,101 

1870.... 

67 

168 

748 

948.108 

2366396 

197399 

8301386 

668386 

1871... 

66 

746 

969,188 

9306361 

916.468 

9.468.771 

666390 

1872.... 

118 

66 

749 

80U67 

9.786366 

844300 

U387326 

809387 

1878.... 

186 

60 

790 

840380 

8344404 

481308 

18.661.127 

1874... 

118 

177 

810 

867321 

8368389 

498368 

14,296,762 

1,079.189 

1876.... 

08 

987 

996 

490394 

4,47<I3OT 

749378 

16306,670 

13603T0 

1876.... 

7S 

118 

087 

444,647 

4396349 

774309 

17,619347 

1341364 

18f77.... 

68 

186 

806 

461366 

630i368 

916366 

18397.788 

1380370 

1878.... 

48 

66 

968 

490384 

6364366 

966.499 

18.719,0Sl 

1388396 

18TO.... 

40 

106 

987 

604,117 

6374479 

1394370 

17316,087 

^•5S»i55 

1880.... 

68 

69 

068 

626386 

6306346 

1494,796 

20,129317 

1300300 

1881.... 

60 

971 

6^368 

6.481368 

1306446 

21376360 

1367364 

1889  ... 

61 

89 

1j012 

699369 

7368396 

1396396 

98307309 

1314376 

1888.... 

49 

168 

990 

649371 

738U48 

1306.764 

94.776380 

^SS^ 

1884.... 

64 

48 

ijm 

072.780 

7379386 

1369307 

96300.260 

2,287310 

1886.... 

78 

47 

U114 

717.019 

8364387 

1,406341 

96368.065 

2,419316 

1886... 

67 

61 

U41 

76W17 

8.798368 

1361389 

96,747,174 

2.476,661 

1867.... 

78 

180 

WTO 

818387 

9360,499 

1396.^ 

98321388 

2342384 

1888.... 

94 

195 

1,944 

860390 

9.798368 

1,748390 

80360,048 

2.766,181 

188B.... 

81 

119 

1,908 

897341 

10.494469 

9398400 

88.016341 

2.981348 

1880.... 

106 

149 

1^ 

966398 

11380310 

9496364 

86367402 

S-S^S! 

1801.... 

88 

108 

1^18 

1308.448 

19368.427 

9380386 

89317376 

8.781364 

1888.... 

106 

19 

1.404 

1378.789 

19348394 

8387.499 

403273M 

^ISb^ 

99 

40 

M89 

1.U9310 

18300387 

9.468,738 

41.488346 

8302386 

18M!!!! 

96 

41 

1.686 

1,189386 

18368388 

9390,779 

^''B^ 

8341.798 

68 

60 

1.680 

1,191,766 

14311314 

9308317 

44306388 

*'^2*^ 

18M.'!!! 

88 

84 

1.664 

1364.768 

16390308 

9369.740 

47361364 

4369,789 

1887.... 

68 

98 

ijm 

1386386 

16364,107 

d6369,498 

60398306 

fSS^ 

1888.... 

71 

96 

UBM 

139C319 

17360326 

06390.007 

68366.796 

6388391 

1880.... 

76 

108 

1.646 

1,467468 

18399,477 

ifljMOfilB 

SZ-JS!-*** 

6.749398 

1900... 

64 

91 

1.666 

1347,779 

90314300 

O8304386 

69398.487 

5^"S 

1901.... 

90 

98 

1,719 

1399319 

91368,778 

09.114,779 

68367391 

S-^Stl? 

1908.... 

184 

98 

1,894 

1,718348 

99361386 

<ajmjm 

69,711342 

5^^i 

1909.... 

190 

49 

1,840 

1360396 

98,799364 

0936739T 

72.206.780 

6364344 

1901.... 

146 

98 

lS07 

1380^719 

94307.778 

o93013<7 

78,718,737 

2S!^ 

1906.... 

111 

88 

1,987 

1344.497 

96349340 

09374348 

74386.412 

7328308 

1906.... 

196 

96 

1^79 

2317380 

96327,188 

O10.780346 

78316389 

7362.244 

1907.... 

119 

88 

2.016 

2.127.774 

98340361 

011,467360 

86360349 

8,422,277 

1088.... 

949 

49 

2.068 

2300397 

99397,740 

O113B8360 

86360368 

8308370 

1900.... 

148 

96 

2412 

93913B8 

80.901,418 

O19.706409 

88.114378 

KJf-IS 

1910.... 

904 

49 

9.901 

9380,498 

80396388 

al8.677.499 

Si^-SSi 

8316,178 

19U.... 

186 

71 

9380 

9398369 

88390317 

al6388369 

96370.729 

9362302 

1919  ... 

191 

144 

9,661 

9386396 

84,199398 

017368360 

100325342 

10377.988 

1918.... 

196 

166 

mo 

1 

mSS 

016347307 
Tolalii.. 

106306329 

1038-2318 

93473B&191 

192.7WU)60 

o  Loans  and  otiier  Croditon. 
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ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 
for  luk  Ywr,  frtm  I8&2  to  1913 
SooroM,  ftod  Oorrtoltd.) 


Ml 


CO-OPERATIVE 
TABLE  (4). — General  Summary  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  OiBoial 


No. 

orSooams 

Namberof 
Membera. 

1        Capital  at  Ekd 
1              or  Tkak. 

Sole*. 

1 

Tbail 

1j 

ill 

II 

! 

Net 
Profit 

3S>* 

•  'S 

Share. 

Loan. 

1    ^ 

a| 

S5 

£ 

^ 

£ 

£ 

181S.... 

96 

88 

178 

88399 

181.798 

97,099 

1386,190 

120314 

1018.... 

88 

66 

188 

46^ 

986368 

64309 

1379,426 

160309 

1874.... 

18 

60 

216 

51.481 

960386 

88390 

2362316 

156387 

1875. . . . 

18 

46 

887 

69.260  ' 

828.062 

102347 

2377312 

176,796 

1876.... 

10 

07 

228 

63.810 

814377 

144,968 

9300,452 

901417 

1877. . . . 

8 

64 

248 

66.910 

845.001 

166310 

9378,225 

841391 

1878... 

4 

64 

218 

70,119 

881,028 

180.208 

9366365 

962,446 

1879.".. 

U 

•40 

208 

68,967 

878,728 

171,178 

9349366 

958,162 

1880... 

14 

88 

894 

76.855 

417.726 

216396 

8402,460 

966.888 

1881.... 

U 

9 

968 

90,480 

606.781 

278,488 

8349,155 

'829319 

18BS.... 

18 

81 

964 

92,719 

623.714 

888,658 

8301.246 

889394 

1888.... 

18 

299 

106,064 

680,7GH 

878,081 

4396,461 

886.785 

1861.... 

18 

812 

124.066 

757,274 

471317 

4,791369 

484388 

1885.... 

11 

., 

817 

182,687 

837.771 

586367 

6,416391 

666340 

1888... 

18 

888 

14ail86 

94.0,210 

607,767 

6387370 

600,786 

1887.... 

11 

1 

884 

162,866 

Ifi&iXAl 

654,269 

6316301 

645318 

1888.... 

886 

160,768 

1441,179 

706388 

7382381 

685.446 

1888.... 

840 

171,666 

1368,117 

896,406 

7301,719 

760,428 

1880.... 

841 

188387 

1388398 

979,494 

8300361 

879319 

1881.... 

,. 

848 

19fi,796 

1378,781 

M98380 

9304321 

888,044 

1888... 

IS 

849 

208364 

1,779346 

1378388 

10,074,750 

1368368 

1888.... 

889 

217.521 

1386,688 

1.418388 

10,094381 

1318356 

1884... 

866 

929,409 

9.068498 

1388388 

10.116,126 

1361304 

188S.... 

10 

981366 

9316308 

1.706498 

10,754319 

1.187386 

1886.... 

864 

960390 

9377386 

19,180368 

1.418378 

1887.... 

867 

976368  i 

2312,048 

fl9311376 

18388317 

1388347 

1888.... 

840 

989.467 

2368396 

02347386 

14319389 

1398,488 

1889.... 

848 

996379 

8,277,164 

a8,u68369 

16308399 

1.778391 

1800... 

860 

818386 

8374,418 

08,400,747 

17900388 

1355.274 

1801... 

864 

8W,160 

8,781390 

08389,410 

17364378 

2419,757 

ISOi... 

866 

846,112  , 

8356389 

04394376 

18,708388 

2381359 

1808.... 

860 

861,422 

4364366 

04,496,078 

19324,718 

2387344 

1801.... 

,. 

866 

877.446 

4369,707 

04,776310 

21319381 

2,496386 

1806.... 

10 

887 

889368 

4361X 

05,175314 

21366,712 

2,472397 

1806.   .. 

8 

,. 

400306 

6468388 

06396^0 

99.176361 

2306374 

1807.... 

11 

886 

410397 

8348.188 

06378386 

98399366 

2,787391 

1908.... 

U 

879 

419378 

6376386 

05,486388 

98,796,179 

2,740318 

1808.... 

88 

.. 

889 

422362 

6,648,164 

O6380366 

88377389 

9328,797 

1810... 

98 

414 

49rf.796 

5348,918 

05347385 

84346386 

9389348 

1911.... 

91 

U 

417 

488317 

6.077388 

05386.779 

94.706.177 

9388.189 

1918. . . . 

98 

16 

486 

448318  1 

6311389 

06.14U68 

8317374 

1818.... 

86 

98 

468 

468388 

6,710^ 

0539B3W 
Totela 

96:184:774 

8387304 

486388,114 

56384382 

'Moft*loled,batestimotodfttoboa«40.       o  Loon*  oad  other  Croditon. 
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SOCIETIES.  SCOTLAND. 

/or  each  Y^ar,  from  1B72  to  1913  imelmiM, 

Sonroa*.  mm!  OonMlad.) 
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am 
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TtfiKl 
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l.4» 
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MUU 
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l.«73 

l^ 
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«a«Li»r' 

I.M7 

I'M 
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t44:v^^l 

vm 
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SAi^« 
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<&iO.I»' 

xm 

iM99 

4JO.O'.7 

l.l4fli7W 

tClt.tM' 
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i;at.7i6 
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i^njaai 
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um 

MM« 

1414.WT 

UJ&ljDtS 

&JW 

■  .U99 
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UATie 

11^1.119 

0JM 

.     UM 

Mm.m 

ij»a.i«) 

It,fflMU 

7.WI 

MW 

MHIHI 

1.478,740 

t9jnU9B 

7.991 

. .  .U9i 

mojBoft 
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^914 

-UV 

1198.401 
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1999 

MHUtl 

UM.m 

lumjM 

.1991 

M»MOB 

MOMg 
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huaa&;m 
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um 
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IMHIMT     i 
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.  nm 
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tSMS 
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...Mi 

t    y.  xeltt^w  at  \ 


lte««9MMM999harlkMi  ta  TrkJ*. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
TABLE  (6). — Obnb&al  Summary  of  Returns 

(Compiled  from  Official 


If o.  or  Boonrtu 

Mnmbttof 
MMDbMa. 

OinTAI.  AT  BV9 

ovTbab. 

Saloa 

TBAm. 

hi 

til 

Si 

Net 

Profit. 

ii 

£-91 

11 

8hMM. 

Loan. 

82 

a 

J 

M 

M 

M 

1874.... 

s 

6 

481 

1.486 

870 

16,776 

819 

187S. . . . 

1 

7 

799 

9,638 

6370 

15319 

1,726 

1878... 

,. 

8 

810 

1.171 

10 

11366 

1,479 

1877.... 

1 

4 

606 

7,490 

10 

16,484 

9,190 

WW.... 

.. 

4 

880 

1,660 

L                    10 

16378 

1389 

1879.... 

1 

.. 

6 

687 

7^ 

800 

17.170 

1.488 

1880... 

9 

.. 

6 

699 

7398 

100 

163W 

1.760 

1881... 

4 

.. 

10 

884 

9389 

.... 

19368 

1388 

1882... 

1 

19 

1.177 

9309 

178 

83,167 

1390 

1888... 

.. 

9 

l/)63 

1            9.140 

341 

83387 

9.376 

1884.. 

S 

9 

1.106 

9.238 

213 

81.989 

1391 

1886.... 

.. 

10 

1.043 

,            9.121 

836 

88,754 

2386 

1886... 

1 

18 

1.886 

9,174 

844 

46301 

9376 

1887... 

8 

18 

1.426 

11,147 

904 

46399 

9.407 

1888  ... 

1 

10 

18 

1.486 

11,188 

799 

61,474 

83(r7 

1889... 

4 

18 

1.893 

10.626 

906 

66318 

3380 

1890.... 

U 

16 

1.798 

6396 

867 

64306 

2,807 

1891... 

9t 

14 

88 

2.267 

16347 

8318 

102.474 

4384 

189S.... 

9 

10 

88 

2.740 

90.187 

6379 

168,178 

8381 

1898... 

8 

17 

41 

8,6«7 

31.196 

7,649 

996.109 

8,846 

1894.... 

U 

18 

60 

4,0C0 

34,008 

10309 

!            964361 

6311 

1896... 

46 

48 

71 

6,708 

88»a0B 

11.467 

841349 

6300 

1896. ... 

86 

47 

103 

9.541 

88318 

90387 

489.788 

6366 

1887... 

68 

66 

135 

14,097 

48308 

066.709 

608.106 

6,786 

1988... 

109 

199 

176 

90.819 

j          69386 

i«77498 

664376 

7378 

1899... 

66 

188 

189 

94.146 

68388 

d963n 

789378 

18368 

1900. . 

64 

968 

168 

94,794 

07387 

0106388 

896409 

14,489 

1901... 

46 

803 

166 

98.979 

76301 

0111360 

980348 

17.276 

1909.... 

110 

806 

986 

44AM 

186380 

O90S.786 

1368,488 

16.116 

1906. . . . 

96 

886 

888 

64,196 

148369 

OS88306 

1.468393 

16388 

1904... 

48 

996 

403 

61,968  ' 

169319 

0816380 

1380370 

19367 

1906... 

64 

818 

461 

67,988 

177346 

0888386 

1390.441 

86837 

1906.... 

81 

818 

483 

76.796 

190,137 

0884.779 

1          8316380 

44366 

1907... 

49 

968 

466 

76.960 

199.888 

O889.706 

8366,908 

87,786 

1908... 

86 

118 

488 

79^ 

801387 

o«n318 

8.484386 

47.486 

1909.... 

40 

94 

481 

81,998 

f        927471 

O809396 

8367368 

46.166 

1910. . . . 

67 

191 

614 

84,8^ 

888384 

OS48.487 

9.788,418 

61394 

1911... 

69 

199 

490 

77J81 

860.468 

oSlLTll 

9.760,446 

71386 

1919.... 

96 

U6 

677 

91J81 

811319 

0497,706 

8380,714 

76,969 

1918.... 

4S 

810 



686 

94^ 

— * 

840,270 

0348394 
TotalR.. 

8369.164 

66,119 

•       81819.741 

653300 

o  Louu  and  other  Croditon. 
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SOCIETIES.  IRELAND. 

for  taeh  Year,  /torn  1874  lo  1913  mmImim. 

Booroat,  and  Oorrtolad.) 
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546 


DEAUNQ8  WITH  LAND. 


•OALI  or  LAW  00«Tt  OK  TUB  1ALB»  PUBOHAM.  OR  MOBTOAOB  OF 
BBAL  PBOrBBTT,  ROUtBt.  OB  LAND. 

rorilMMk    Wmmtik 
w^thm        rwite       M4Miii    ■■injnini 


Mh 


'«»' 


PteHoa.Pwiioa  Fw4ioa  FvHoo. 
ii.d.  !Jt.a.4A.d.iiL4. 


oBdor*!  aoUdlor  for  ntgolittinf  a  m1« 

of  property  by  priYmto  oonirAol I    00100    0100    OiO 


Do.,  do.,  (or  conducting  a  Md«  of  property 
by    public    auction,    Inoloding    tf 
oondltioni  of  mU 


Whenlbaproparty  Uioldt  ...    100     0  10    0     060     096 

Whan  iha  property  it  not  lold, 
than  on  the  reeerre  prioaf  ..0  10    0     060     026     OlS 

Do.,  do.,  for  dadodng  title  to  froehold' 
eopybold,  or  toMatiold  property,  and 
parwiing  and  oompletiiu  oonveyanoe 
(Inohidlng  preparation  ol  contract  or 
ooadMcat  of  lala,  if  any) 

Purohaaar's  eolicitor  for  neootiating  a  pur- 
ohaee  of  property  by  prirate  oontraet. .    1 

T>3.,   do.,  for  inveetigating  title   to   free- 
hold,  oopyludd,  or  laaeahold  property,  | 
and  prapanng  and  oompleMng  ooO'' 
▼eyance  (including  perusal  ana  oon 
pletion  of  contract,  if  any) 110    0|1    0    OjOlO    OfO    •    0 

Mortgager's  eolicitor  for  deducing  title  to 

freahold,oopyhold,orleaeahold  property,'  i 

pemaiag  mortgage,  and  OQaipMtiaf....j  1  10   OllOO    0  10    0    0    60 


Mortgagee's  solicitor  for  n^oHatlBg  loan   100     1000&00t6 

Do.,  do ,  for  inveetigating  title  to  freehold. 
copyhold,  or  leaeehold  property,  and 
preparing  and  completing  mortgage  ..,110    Oil    0    OjOlO    OjO    6    0 


Vendor's  or  mortfagar*!  eoMoltor  for 
of  deed  by  a  married  wonaii,  £9. 10s.  aitn. 


t  Where  the  preecribed  remnnarattnn  woald  amoont  to  leee  the*  16  the  pn 
fimaneration  is  £6,  except  oo  timneaotfowe  ondar  1100,  in  whkh  eaee  tbe  laa 
Moo  of  the  solicitor  for  tba  vwdor,  porohaaer.  anrtfifer,  or  mortgifie  la  tL 


Dealings  with  Land. 

SeaU  of  Law  CotU  «  to  Lttuu^  or  AgnmnmUi  for  Leasst,  at  Rack  Rmt  {oth^ 
than  a  Miming  Imu$,  or  a  L^au  for  Building  Purpo—9^  or  Agr§mnmU  for 
th§  mmm). 


LESSOR  8  SOLICITOR  FOR  PREPARING,  8BTTLINO,  AND  COMPLETING 
LEASE  AND  COUNTERPART. 

Where  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £100,  £7.  IDs.  per  cent,  on  the  rental,  but 
not  less  in  any  case  than  £5. 

Where  the  rent  exceeds  £100,  and  does  not  exceed  £500,  £7.  lOs.  in  respect 
of  the  first  £100  of  rent,  and  £2. 10s.  in  respect  of  each  subsequent  £100  of  rent. 

Where  the  rent  exceeds  £500,  £7.  lOs.  in  respect  of  the  first  £100  of  rent, 
£3.  10s.  in  respect  of  each  £100  of  rent  up  to  £500,  and  £1  in  respect  of  every 
•ubsequent  £100. 

LeMee's  solicitor  for  perusing  draft  and  completing — one-half  of  the  amount 
payable  to  the  lessor's  solicitor. 

8caU  of  Law  Costs  as  to  Conveyances  in  Fee,  or  for  any  other  Freehold  Estate 
reserving  rent,  or  Building  Leases  reserving  rent,  or  other  Long  Leases  not  at 
Back  Bent  (except  Mining  Leases),  or  Agreements  for  the  same  respectively. 


vendor's  or  lessor's  solicitor  for  preparing,  SETTLING,  AND  COM- 
PLETING CONVEYANCE  AND  DUPLICATE,  OR  LEASE  AND  COUNTERPART. 


Amoant  of  Annnal  Rent. 


AmounI  of  Remanefmtlon. 


Where  it  does  not  exceed  £5..  £5. 

Where  it  exceeds  £5,  and  does  The  same  payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £5,  and  also 

not  exceed  £50    20  per  cent,  on  the  excess  beyond  £5. 

Where  it  exceeds  £60,  but  does  The   same  payment  as  on   a   rent  of  £50,  and 

not  exceed  £150 10  per  cent,  on  the  excess  beyond  £50. 

Where  it  exceeds  £150   The   same   payment  as  on  a  rent  of  £150,  and 

:  5  per  cent,  on  the  excess  beyond  £150. 


Where  a  varying  rent  is  payable  the  amount  of  annual  rent  is  to  mean  the 
largest  amount  of  annual  rent. 

Purchaser's   or   lessee's   solicitor   for    perusing    draft    and    completing — one- 
half  of  the  amount  pa3rable  to  the  vendor's  or  lessor's  solicitor. 
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THB  DEATH   DUTIB8. 


■■TATS   DUTY. 


Tm  dal7,  whloh  In  Iha  mm  ci  ytwoot  d 
thm  plAM  ol  lh«  old  Prolmto  Aoeooal  Md 
lh«  FIumm  Aeta,  1W4. 1800, 1898. 1900. 190^ 


djing  tUm  llM  Ul 

Urn  Dolkt,  la  bow 
19ar.  1910.  and  1914. 


Il  is  paTalda  on  Iha  prinolMl  valoa  o( 
i),  wbaliiar  raal  or  poraonaf,  aaiUad  or  i 


(Mva  lo  a 


all 
not  aalUad.  wl 

Tho  ralM  of  duty  (which  In  oaaa  of  raal  aaUla  maj  ha  paid  by 
araaa  follow:— 


PmnMOAi.  Mar  VAum  99  laKMS. 


Abora 


AlOO.  bal  nol  above 

1000 

000 

1.000 

1.000 

0.000 

s.oa> 

10.000 

1U,(X)1) 

90XXX) 

90.000 

40.000 

iOftOO 

OOXXX) 

8(MX)0       M 

80A)0 

80.000 

100.000 

100/)00 

150,000 

100.000 

900.000 

900,000 

900.000 

800.000 

SOOAX) 

300.001) 

800.000 

800.000 

iOOfiOO 

400.000 

boojooo 

000.000 

600/)00 

OOOjOOO 

800/)00 

1000000 

1.000000 

lUrm 


9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

14 

14 

U 

le 

IT 
18 
19 


Wbore  ibo  net  Taloa  of  iha  aaiau)  ^rwu  moo  pononai/  do* 
DO  dulj  la  paymbla. 

What*  iha  groaa  Taloa  of  iha  aatala  (laal  and  paraooal) 
doaa  noi  azoaad  £800.  iha  duly  la  only  80a.,  and  whan  li 
doaa  noi  auaad  4800.  only  0(h. 

Dabia  and  fonaral 
whara  iha  groaa  vaJoa  of  iha 
iha  flzad  duty  of  80a.  or  00a..  aa  iha 

In  iha  caaa  of  a  peraoo  dring  from  woonda  Ipfliniad  or 
on  aoilva  sanrioa  proTtaion  is  mada  wharaby  iha  danlh  dnilta  ea 
paaaang  io  hia  widow,  llnaal  daaeaodanla,  or  llnaal  anoaalota  nay,  ' 
ba  ramiiied. 


BOi  awaad  moiandll  la  darfaai  10  pay 


nayba, 


ofihaW 


daty. 


The  Death  Duties. 


LEOAOY   DUTY. 


This  duty  is  regulated  by  66  Geo.  III.,  cap.  184,  61  Vict.,  cap.  8,  and  the 
Finance  Acta,  1894  and  1910,  and  Is  payable  in  respect  of  personal  estate 
(including  proceeds  of  sale  of  real  estate)  passing  on  death,  either  under  a 
will  or  in  case  of  intestacy. 

The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow:— 


UmwaaxmoM  or  "Lanjowm, 


&4n  ov  Ddtt. 


Husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased   (except  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned below) 

Children  of  the  deceased  and  tboir  descendants,  or  the  father  \  , 

or  mother  or  any  lineal  ancestor  of  the  deceased  or  the  M         £| 
husbands  or  wives  of  any  such  persons  (except  in  the  f 
eases  mentioned  below)  ) 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  and  their  descendants,  or 
the  husbands  or  wives  of  any  such  persons 

Any  person  in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity  or 
strangers  in  blood  to  the  deceased 


£1  per  cent. 


£6 
£10 


BUCGB88I0N    DUTY. 

This  duty  is  regulated  by  16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  61,  61  Vict.,  cap.  8,  and  the 
Finance  Acts,  1894,  1896,  and  1910,  and  is  payable  in  respect  of  real  estate 
(including  leaseholds)  passing  on  death,  and  in  certain  cases  in  respect  of  settled 
personal  estate. 

The  rates  of  duty  are  the  same  as  those  payable  in  respect  of  legacies. 
Note. — Where  the  duty  under  the  foregoing  table  is  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent., 
an  extra  duty  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  cent.,  and  in  all  other  cases  an 
extra  duty  at  the  rate  of  £1.  10s.  per  cent.,  is  leviable  in  respect  of 
legacies  payable  out  of  or  charged  on  real  estate  (not  including 
leaseholds)  and  of  successions  to  real  estate  (not  including  leaseholds) 
on  deaths  between  the  1st  July,  1888,  and  the  2nd  August,  1894. 

A  husband  is  exempt  from  legacy  or  succession  duty  where  his  wife's  estate 
does  not  exceed  £16,000  or  the  value  of  his  legacy  or  succession  does  not 
exceed  £1,000. 

A  wife  is  in  like  manner  exempt  where  her  husband's  estate  doe&  not  exceed 
£16,000  or  the  value  of  her  legacy  or  succession  does  not  exceed  £2,000. 

A  child  is  in  like  manner  exempt  where  the  parents'  estate  does  not  exceed 
£16,000  or  the  value  of  such  child's  legacy  or  succession  does  not  exceed  £1,000, 
or  if  the  child  is  under  21,  £2,000. 

Legacy  duty  is  payable  on  the  capital  value,  while  succession  duty  is  in 
certain  cases  payable  on  the  capital  value,  and  in  other  cases  payable  on  the 
▼alue  of  an  annuity  equal  to  the  net  income  of  the  property,  calculated  according 
to  the  age  of  the  successor. 

Where  the  whole  net  value  of  the  estate  does  nol  exceed  £1,000,  no  legacy 
or  succession  duty  is  payable. 

All  pecuniary  legacies,  residues,  or  shares  of  residue,  although  not  of  the 
amount  of  £20,  are  subject  to  duty. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  legacy  duty  is 
payable  on  all  movable  property  wherever  situate. 

In  case  of  persons  dying  domiciled  abroad,  no  l^;acy  duty  is  payable  on 
movable  property. 
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THE   KING   AND   ROYAL  FAMILY. 


7^  HE  KINO.— Gbobos  v.,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  BriUin  and 
^"^^  Ireland,  &c.,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  His  Majesty  was  born  Juno  R. 
1666,  married  his  cousin,  Princess  Victoria  May,  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  July  6,  1893.  The  children  of  His  Majesty  are :  Edward,  bom  June  28,  1894  ; 
Albert,  December  14,  1895;  Victoria  Alexandra,  April  25,  1897;  Henry  William 
Frederick  Albert,  March  31,  1900;  George,  December  20,  1902;  and  John  Charles 
Francis,  July  12,  1905. 


PARLIAMENTS  OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


AiMmbled. 

DinolTsd. 

Darattoa. 

AMMDbtod. 

DItMlTed. 

Duration. 

Oborob  III. 

Yrs.m.d. 

1     VlCTORlA-«0n. 

Yrs.m.  d. 

8«pt.  27. 1796* 

June  29. 1803 

6    9    3 

Not.  18, 1847 

July     1,1862 

4    7  14 

Ook    29.1803 

Oct.    25,1806 

8  11  27 

Not.    4,1852 

Mar.    1,1867 

4    4  18 

Dm;.  16.1806 

April  29, 1807 

0    4  14 

April    1,1857 

April  28, 1869 

1  11  38 

Jaue  22, 1807 

Sept.  29, 1812 

6    8    7 

May  31,1869 

July     6,1866 

6    1    6 

Not.  34, 1813 

June  10,  1818 

6    6  16 

Feb.     1,1866        Not.  11,1868 

3    9  19 

Jan.   14,1819 

Feb.  29, 1820 

1     1  IS 

Dec  10, 1868        Jan.  26, 1874 

6    1  17 

Mar.    6,1874 

Mar.  23. 1880 

6    0  19 

Obobob  IV. 

April  38, 1820 
Not.  14.1896 

June    3,1896 
JnlT  34, 1880 

6    19 

8    8  10 

;     April  29,  1880 
Jan.    12,1886 

1     Aof.     6,1886 
Aug.     4, 1892 

Not.  18,1886 
June  26. 1886 
June  28,  1802 
July     8,1896 

6    620 
0    6  16 
6  10  24 
3  11    6 

Aug.   12,1896 

Sept.  26. 1900 

6    1  14 

WUXIAM  IV. 

Deo.    8,1900 

Oot.    96,1880 

joD«  14.  un 

Aprfl2S.lB81 
Dec.     8.1882 

0    627 
16    9 

edwabo  vn. 

-Jan.     8,1906 

6    1    6 

Jan.  99.1898 

Deo.  8a  1884 

1  11    1 

Feb.  14,1901 

Feb.  19.1886 

July  17,1887 

'*"    1 

Feb.  18.1906 
Feb.  16,1910 

Jan.   10,1910 

VioroaiA. 

; 

Gbobob  V. 

.  Not.  98. 1910 

Not.  U.1M7 

Jone  38, 1841 

8    7    9 

May    6,1910      ) 

Aof.  19.1841 

Julj  38,1847 

....    ^ 

Feb,     1.1911    1 

Parlli 


It  ant  ■•!  after  Ibe  Uaton  vHh  tretaad.  Jaanary  tt.  1801. 
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LIST  OF  ADMINI8TRATIOVR   FHn\r 
DRCEMBKR.  17H. 


DM.tt.l7WWUlUiaPltl   .. 
lUr.lV.ltOl  Hy.  AddlnctaMi   . 
Majr  lA.  IMM  WlUlMo  l*lu  .... 
PWb.  U.  vm  Uk4  OrMTttto  . . 
lUr.tl.  mn  Dak*  ot  FoctUad. 

JQM  9.  lilS  Bwl  or  UvwpooL 
Apr.  >4.iWy<?>on»OMMUi^  . 
8«pl.  t.ianVlMt.OeA«fah.. 
Jan.  Sft.  lt«i  a  of  Wolttmtoa.. 
Nov.SL  l«ao  Gori  Oroj 

Jul^  |M.  iKil  ViMt.  MolbOWM. 

I)oc.  «i.  IKW  Hir  RobOTt  Pool . . 
Apr.  UL  IflK  Vtoet.  MolboanM. 
Sopt.  *,  IH\  Sir  Robort  Pool . . 
Joly  6^1M«Ld.JoluiRa«oU.> 
P»MI.  laiiBori  of  Doibf . . . .  I 
Itoo.  a.  Unlsori  ol  AborAooa . 
rob.  10^  1«6  Lord  Polaonioo  .| 
Fob.  IB.  laSB  EoH  of  Dwbj. . . . ! 
Junoia.  KM  Uird  PolaMtMoa. 
Nov.  «.  iMSft  Eori  Ramell  . . 
July  6ilM»Eoriof  Dorby... 
ob.f?.  laaB  BooJomlaDteooU 
iiw).  9.inBW.S.Otedflk>ao.. 

rob.«.iK7«52ft-!j«52g} 

Apr.  W.  ISHO  W.B.OIa4rtoB0. . 

ToaoM,  18H  Ma>q.ol8allib«ry' 

cb.  T.liH6W.B.OIa4rtoao^.' 

July  M.  !»•«  Marq.of  flaltobary 


Ati(.  Ul<Wi  W.l 

Mar.  8. 18M  Eori  ol  lUMobvry. 


.iulyJlX.  I9M 


Mara.of8oUal>ory  > 
A.  J.  BaUoor 


in  LradbaraL.O.Oaaatac   ..  {firCtr^  <>«-"M. 
i«  Ljadbawl.'j. C  Horrtoo . .  f  ■mjbow  ....  & 
Ml   L7adbaroi..ll.Ooalb«i«..|BabottPbol....  {j 


ICI 


Deo.  ft.  1906' 

V  prU  1. 19»  H.  H.  Aaqatth 


il»   Lyiidbam..fUrR.  Pml...  H.< 

Mi  Lyadbam.  H.  OoalbaiB . .  fltr  J.  Oi 

M8    {jg<y>;"4MraWooi..M>Ooor»oOtoy  {£2^3? 

Ml  8tL«oaatd»B.DI«aoM....«LH.Wal»oio     Mohaotbai 

«4  Oaawortb..  W.Obdiinat  .PaiaimluB  ...     {^j'-f^ 

U  ^Graawortb..  {t^fttrtTi*'®**^®^*^*""''"**^ 
lis  OMloMfoid.  a  UteraoU  .     iL  B.  Wa^olo. 

9<S  Craawortb..W.OI 

MS  Cbobaafocd.  &  Mmoll 

SM  Oalras   ....O.  W.Haal  ..O.Baidy 

^*      iMtafM        '  *  '    ■'* 

07  CalTM     .     fi.Nor«boolo..>>A.Oraai...     {£S3«rr 

ft  Solborao        {ISr 

Sn  Halabary  . .  Hleko-Booob.    ■-  A. 

IM  ftmobtl    ■  TT  T  lloffooanTf  t^"i-i"'    *  "T 

17  Hal.b«fy       ({TPi 
SIS   llvnetool       W.  Y.  Hofooaitm  ». 

1  ItoHakbarr  )  'J^TtSl "  iPMiB?^  {P*?? 

Lorobara  ,  N  N  4«t«Ma  ,    .ttJ/iliMMO, 

llaldaao    j  »  t^t'r*  ;    .* v*SwSfil  ta*  ex oim 


.•»«M 


PRESIDENTS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    OF 
AMERICA. 

InnuKumtiun 
Year. 

Dtclaratum  of  Independmce  ^th  July,  1770 

General  Washington,  first  President  .  1789  and  17'* 

John  Adams 17'.» . 

Thomas  Jefferson    .  .1801  and  180 

James  Madison  1809  and  181 

James  Monroe 1817  ajul  18.' 

John  Quincy  Adams   1  "^ 

General  Andrew  Jackson l»2y  and  iba.^ 

Marlin  Van  Buren 1887 

General  William  Henry  Harrison  (died  4th  April) 1^11 

John  Tyler  (previously  Vice-Prosidcut  i 1 M  1 

James  Knox  Polk    l    . 

General  Zachary  Taylor  (died  yth  July,  isooj 

Millard  Fillmore  (previously  Vice-President)    

General  Franklin  Pierce    

James  Buchanan 

Abraham  Lincoln  (assassinated  14th  April,  1866)   1861  and  18«, 

Andrew  Johnson  (previously  Vice-President)    18<' 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 1869  and  187 

Rutherford  Richard  Hayes,  after  long  contest  with  Tilden   1  ^ 

General  Garfield  (shot  July  2 ;  died  September  19) l 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  Vice-President,  succeeded  September  20 

Grover  Cleveland '  ^ 

General  Benjamin  Harrison i  ^ 

Grover  Cleveland 1  ~ 

William  M'Kinley ! 

William  M'Kinley  (shot  September  6th,  1901;  died  September  14tl. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

„  „        re-elected 

WiUiam  Howard  Taft    1  • 

Woodrow  Wilson     l'*' 


The  United  SUtes  of  America  form  a  Federal  Republic,  oonsisting  of  45  State 
and  5  Territories. 
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BAROMBTBR  IN8TBDCTION6. 


OOM PILED   BT  TRS   LATB   ADMIIUL   WlfMMOf,  WMM, 


The  bftratuoiet  tboald  bo  m4  rafuUrljr  by  m  duly*Mtlbo(iMd 
•uoriM,  noon,  Mid 


Tb«  words  cm  tetttot  of  baraiiioltri  ■boold  ool  bo  i 
woithor  IndleolioM  oa  tho  annio  or  rAixjaio  of  ibo  rnomiry:  for  If  II  aUod  ol 
(»AaoB4BLa  (90-00)  Md  Umb  rioo  towAnb  rAi*  (8000)  ll  yriMf  i  »  ehaof*  of 
wind  or  wootbor,  tboofb  nol  to  fra^l  •«  if  ibo  moroory  bod  rio«i  bifbor ;  oad, 
on  ibo  eonirary,  if  ibo  moroary  itood  obovo  waiu  mad  Ibon  fbll  It  pcwifw  o 
eboofo,  ibougb  not  lo  oo  gnAi  o  dogroo  o«  if  it  hod  stood  lo««r ;  btiido  vkfab, 
ibo  diraotion  ond  foroo  of  wind  oro  not  in  any  woy  nolieod. 


It  it  not  from  tbo  point  ot  wbiob  ibo  moroury  moy  tUod  ihot  wo  ort 
to  form  o  jodgmont  of  ibo  tioio  of  ibo  woothor,  bot  from  iio  nnoio  or  rALUSM, 
and  from  tbo  movomoato  of  ImmodiUoly  pbbcbooio  doyo  m  woU  oo  boom, 
kooping  In  mind  ofloelo  of  ebongo  of  oiaaonoii,  tad  drynooo  or 
woU  00  olieroiion  of  foroo  or  oirongib  of  wind. 

li  obould  olwoya  bo  romombomd  tbot  tho  otolo  of  tbo  oir 
coMiKo  woaibor  roibor  ihon  obowt  tbo  woolhor  that  is 
foot  too  o(t«n  overlooked  -thot  ibo  loogor  tho  timo  botwooo  tho 
chongo  forotold  by  them  tho  longor  soeh  Allorsd  wiothor  will  loot :  ood,  o«  tho 
conirory,  ibo  leoo  ibo  timo  botwoon  o  warning  and  a  cbango  tho  shoclor  will  bo 
ibo  coniinuanoo  of  such  foretold  weaibor. 


If  tbo  baromoior  has  boon  about  iu  ordinary  hoigbt,  say  ooar  SO  Incfaoo  ot 
tbo  soa-lovol,  and  is  stoady  on  rising,  wbilo  tho  thormomolor  fallo  and  dompnoso 
bocomoo  loss,  nortb-wosiorly.  noriborly,  north  sostorty  wind,  or  lorn  wind,  lorn 
rain  or  snow  may  bo  expected. 


On  tbo  contrary,  if  a  fall  iakooplaco  with  a  rising  thofmomotor  and  ll 
dampnoso,  wind  and  rain  may  bo  ozpoolod  from  tho  sooth-oaotwaid.  sonthwafd. 
or  soQih-wostward.    A  fall  with  low  thormomotor  iocotoHs  snow. 


Wbon  tbo  baromoior  is  rathor  bolow  lis  ordlnafy  bo%bl»  aay  dowa  lo 
noar  SO^  Incboo  (at  sea-lovol),  a  rioo  foralollo  loso  wind,  or  a  nhiBfi  ia  iU 
direction  towards  ibo  northward,  or  loos  wot ;  bat  whoa  it  has  booa  vAy  Ww. 
about  29  Inohos,  tho  first  rising  osually  prooodoo  or  ladicalos  otmag  wiad—at 
timoo  beoTy  oquallo— from  tho  north- woof  aid,  aorthwacd,  or  aocth««aol«aid, 
jufTKa  whioh  Tiolonoo  a  gradually  rising  glass  fbcotalls  Impiwiag  waatbor ;  If 
ibo  ibermomotor  falls,  but  if  tho  warmth  ooatlaaso,  probably  Ibo  wiad  will 
book  (shift  against  tho  sun's  oourss),  and  mon  ooathorly  or  soolh-wooftsdy  wiad 
will  follow.ospoolaUy  if  the  baromoior  rioo  Is 


The  most  daagsrooo  shifts  of  wiad,  or  ibo  mmAnmn  northorly 
soon  after  ibo  baromoior  flcsl  risoo  from  a  vary  low  point ;  or  if  Ibo  wiad 

QKADUAULY  st  somo  time  aflorwards. 


Barometer  Instructions. 

Indioatioiu  of  approaching  change  of  weather  and  the  direction  and  force 
of  winds  are  shown  less  by  the  height  of  the  barometer  than  by  its  falling  or 
rising.  Neverthelttis,  a  height  of  more  than  30  (8(HX))  inches  (at  the  level  of 
the  sea)  is  indicative  of  fine  weather  and  modbbatb  winds,  except  from  east  to 

north,  OCCASIONALLY. 

A  rapid  rise  of  the  barometer  indicates  unsettled  weather,  a  slow  movement 
the  contrary  ;  as  likewise  a  steady  barometer,  when  continued  and  with 
dryness,  foretells  very  fine  weather. 

A  rapid  and  considerable  fall  is  a  sig^  of  stormy  weather,  and  rain  or  snow. 
Alternate  rising  and  sinking  indicates  unsettled  or  threatening  weather. 

The  greatest  depressions  of  the  barometer  are  with  gales  from  S.E.,  S.,  or 
S.W. ;  the  greatest  deviations,  with  wind  from  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E.,  or  with  calm. 

A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer,  with  a  westerly  wind,  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  violent  storm  from  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E. 

If  a  gale  sets  in  from  the  E.  or  S.E.,  and  tlie  wind  veers  by  the  south,  the 
barometer  will  continue  falling  until  the  wind  is  near  a  marked  change,  when 
a  lull  MAY  occur ;  after  which  the  gale  will  soon  be  renewed,  perhaps  suddenly 
and  violently,  and  the  veering  of  the  wind  towards  the  N.W.,  N.,  or  N.E.  will 
be  indicated  by  a  rising  of  the  barometer,  with  a  fall  of  the  thermometer. 

After  very  warm  and  calm  weather  a  storm  or  squall,  with  rain,  may  follow; 
likewise  at  any  time  when  the  atmosphere  is  heated  much  above  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  season. 

To  know  the  state  of  the  air  not  only  the  barometer  and  thxrmomktkb, 
but  appearances  of  the  sky  should  be  vigilantly  watched. 


SIGNS  OF  WEATHER. 
Whether  clear  or  cloudy,  a  rosy  sky  at  sunset  presages  fine  weather ;  a  red 
^ky  in  the  morning,  bad  weather  or  much  wind,  perhaps  rain ;   a  grey  sky  in 
the  morning,  fine  weather ;  a  high  dawn,  wind ;  a  low  dawn,  fair  weather.* 

Sgft-looking  or  delicate  clouds  foretell  fine  weather,  with  moderate  or  light 
breezes ;  hard-edged,  oily-looking  clouds,  wind.  A  dark,  gloomy,  blue  sky  is 
windy,  but  a  light,  bright  blue  sky  indicates  fine  weather.  Generally,  the 
softer  the  clouds  look,  the  less  wind  (but  perhaps  more  rain)  may  be  expected ; 
and  the  harder,  more  "greasy,"  rolled,  tufted,  or  ragged,  the  stronger  the  coming 
wind  will  prove.  Also  a  bright  yellow  sky  at  sunset  presages  wind ;  a  pale  yellow, 
wet;  and  thus,  by  the  prevalence  of  red,  yellow,  or  grey  tints,  the  coming 
weather  may  be  foretold  very  nearly — indeed,  if  aided  by  instruments,  almost 
exactly. 

*  A  high  dawn  is  when  ths  flnt  indioatioot  of  dajligbt  are  seen  al>ove  a  banli  of  clouds. 
A  low  dawn  is  when  the  day  breaks  oo  or  near  the  horizon,  the  first  strealcs  of  light  being 
▼ery  low  down. 
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BaromsUr  /njlrticltoiu. 


SnaU  Inky.lookiac  dooda  toMHOl  mio;  Ugbl  tovd  eloii4c4HTiif 
iMnvy  miMin  thow  wind  and  ralo«  Iml  If  aIooc  may  IndioM*  wtad  oslj. 

Hlfh  opper  oloodi  eroadnf  Um  «m.  nooo.  or  ttor*  la  •  dliwlioa 
from  IbiU  of  Um  kmw  oloQdl^  or  tbo  wind  Ibon  fall  Ulow,  faivtoO  a  olM^i  of 
wind. 


After  fine,  eloor  wootbor  Iho  flrrt  olfM  In  tho  §ky  of  n 
omudly  Hghi  stranks.  ourU,  wisp«,  or  moUUd  polch—  of  whilo  ditlnni 
which  inoriMo,  nnd  art  followod  by  nn  nrwr^gtinf  of  nrarky  vnponr  iImA  ffova 
into  eloudinoM.  This  appMumnoo,  mort  or  loot  oily  or  wniarjr  m  wind  or  mia 
will  piomil,  U  an  InfnllibU  lifn. 


Light,  dolionto,  quiet  llnta  or  ooloort,  with  tofl,  undoftnod  form*  of 
indionto  and  aoeoapanjr  flno  waalhar ;  hoi  faody  or  oaoMial  bnoa,  with  iMfd, 
dcfiniU'Iyouilinod  okNida,  forotoll  rain,  and  probably  itron^  wtnd. 

When  taa-binU  fly  oat  early  and  far  to  teawnrd.  moderate  wind  and  lair 
wither  may  be  aipeoted.  When  they  bang  abonl  tbo  land,  or  eipar  il,  •oma. 
kimee  flying  inland,  expect  a  tirong  wind,  with  stormy  weatbar.  A*  many 
oiaakiirat  betidea  birds  ars  aileeted  by  the  approaeb  of  min  or  wind,  soeh 
tndloailons  ihoold  no4  be  sUgbied  by  an  obsanrer  who  wishes  to 
weather. 


RenmrKBUio    cicamcM    ot    atuicHipuorc    iie«r    luo    n(>ni4jii.   ui»t»iit   oo| 

snob  as  bills  anosnally  visible,  or  raised  (by  refrsotion).*  and  what  is  eallad  a 
**good  ■KAMUio  day,"  may  be  mentioned  among  signs  of  wet,  if  noi  wind,  le 
be  expected. 

More  than  usoal  twinkling  of  tbe  staca,  indistinctness  or  appaieni  maltl- 
plicalion  of  ibe  moon's  boms,  haloes,  **wind«dogs'*  (fmgmenta  or  pieces  of 
rainbows,  somekimee  called  **  wind-galls ")  seen  on  detached  cloods,  and  lbs 
rmiobow.  are  more  or  less  significant  of  increasing  wind,  if  not  approacblag 
r»ia  with  or  without  wind. 


Lastly,  the  dryneas  or 
•ceaon),  should  always  be 
coutiimsnoe  of  wind  and 


of  Ibe  air,  and  ita  tempefafture  (lor  tbe 
of 
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THE  TIME  ALL  OVER  THE   WORLD. 


When  the  dock  at  Oreenwioh  points  to  Noon  the  time  at  the  Tarious  places  i 
as  follows: — 

H.    M. 

Boston,  U.S 7  18  a.m. 

Dublin    11  86  a.m. 

Edinburgh 1 1  47  a.m. 

Glasgow 1143  a.m. 

Lisbon    1148  a.m. 

Madrid    11  45  a.m. 

New  York,  U.S 7  14  a.m. 

Penzance    11  88  a.m. 

Philadelphia,  U.S 6  69  a.m. 

Quebec    7  16  a.m. 

Adelaide,  Australia 9  11  p.m. 

Amsterdam    12  19  p.m. 

Athens    1  86  p.m. 

Berlin 12  64  p.m. 

Berne 12  30  p.m. 

Bombay 4  62  p.m. 

Brussels 12  17  p.m. 

CalcutU 6  64  p.m. 

Capetown   1  14  p.m. 

Constantinople 1  66  p.m. 

Copenhagen  12  50  p.m. 

Florence     12  45  p.m. 

Jerusalem 2  21  p.m. 

Madras  5  21  p.m. 

Malta 12  58  p.m. 

Melbourne,  Australia 9  40  p.m. 

Moscow 2  30  p.m. 

Munich 12  46  p.m. 

Paris  12    9  p.m. 

Pekin 7  46  p.m. 

Prague    12  51p.m. 

Rome 1 2  50  p.m. 

Rotterdam 12  18  p.m. 

St.  Petersburg  2     1  p.m. 

Suez    2  10  p.m. 

Sydney,  Australia  10    6  p.m. 

Stockholm 112  p.m. 

Stuttgardt 0  37  p.m. 

Vienna   1    6  p.m. 

Hence,  by  a  little  calculation,  the  time  for  those  places  at  any  hour  of  our 
day  may  be  ascertained.  At  places  east  of  London  the  apparent  time  is  later, 
and  west  of  London,  earlier;  for  uniformity  sake,  however,  Qreenwich  time  is 
kept  at  all  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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TKRM8    AND    ABBREVIATIONS   OOICMONLT    D8BD 
IN    BUSINBSa 


A/c                   \ooounl. 

D/h                 .DmytHm 

'rffkl 

0 OorrMwj. 

% PmmmL 

f  Adolkr. 

'     ^^^  Alnrpo. 

lad. 

E.  I                Krroncsotptod. 

H/I                  .BlUolMl 

^ 

B.AO.  £.  ..Srron   and  omlwkma 

Ad  vaijuiuu<  ..A««ovdiaf 

lOfSlM. 

•KMpltd. 

ArriDAYiT  . . .  .8lal«B«rt 

.00  Mill. 

P.O.  B FrMoiiboMd(d«UTM«d 

AmmaunoK . .  StetoOMBl  witlMU  m 

on  dock  withoal  cipaoM  to  Ui« 

Oftih. 

•h!pl. 

Aoio    Tho  pcMB 

Inm   bocM 

P.  I                 vr—   of    pariieaUr 

by  A  tMilor  sort  ol  m 

ooojr  •harm 

avrrmge. 

Ml  inlorior. 

Inn PrtMnt  month. 

Pm(  N'«xt  month. 

Ult LMt  month. 

D/D THy  after  (Ut«. 

M/D Months  a(t«r  (Ut«. 


ABum    A  torm  for  pnpmtf  ta 

oooinMlUtiiiolkNi  to  lUbWllMu 


for  buk 


Dbad  FEKioHT.^Tbe  duaaco  payablo  by  ooo  who 

and  fails  to  do  so. 


loloadaihipfaUj. 


Dbvutiov,  in  marine  insurance,  is  that  divorgenoe  from  Um  foyfi 
which  releases  the  underwriter  from  hit  risk. 

DiBCOU!rr.— An  allowanoe  made  for  paymanl  of  money  before  doe. 

roucY.— The  dooument  coptaining  the oontrael  of  limumnea.  A  Vttmti  FMt$ 
is  when  the  interest  insured  is  valued.  An  0pm  Policfi  le  ooe  in  wbkh 
the  amount  is  left  for  subsequent  proof.  In  an  open  policy  wbece  Ike 
valJl  shipped  does  not  equal  the  Talne  inenied,  the  dlflecmoe  is  Unnid 
oofT  inamxme^ ;  and  the  proportionable  amoonl  of  pfeminm  moranUe  lo 
the  insurer  is  called  a  rthtm^  $koH  imlmmt. 

Pbimaqb.— A  small  allowanoe  for  the  shipmaster's  ears  of  foods,  now  generally 
included  in  the  freigiit. 

Fno  BATA.— Payment  in  proportioo  lo  ihe  Tanoos  tniersMs  ooneemed. 
Quid  p»o  qcc— Giving  one  lUng  for  nnolher. 

RBSPONDKirru.— A  contract  of  loan  by  whieb  goods  In  a  ship  ars  bypoibeoalnd 
to  the  lender,  as  in  bottomry. 

UtXAOB. — The  quantity  a  oaak  waou  oi  ooioc  iuii. 
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PRINCIPAL   ARTICLES  OF  THE   CALENDAR, 
For  the  Year  1916    (Leai-  Ykak). 


Golden  Number 17 

Sol»rCyclo 21 

EpMt   .  25 


I     Dominical  Lettero   B  A 

Roman  Indiction 11 


Year  6629  of  the  Julian  Period. 

1920  from  the  Birth  of  Christ. 

2669     „      „    Foundation  of  Rome  according  to  Varron. 

7424  of  the  World  (Constantinopolitan  account). 

7409      „  „      (Alexandrian  account). 

5677  of  the  Jewish  Era  commences  on  September  28th,  1916. 

1335  of  the  Mahommedan  Era  commences  on  October  28th,  1916. 
Ramad&n  (Month  of  Abstinence  observed  by  the  Turks)  commences  on 
July  2nd,  1916. 


FIXED   AND   MOVABLE    FESTIVALS,    ANNIVERSARIES,    ETC. 


Epiphany Jan.     6 

Septuagesima  Sunday Feb.  20 

Quinquagesima  Sunday  ....  Mar.    5 

Ash  Wednesday „       8 

First  Sunday  in  Lent „      12 

St.  Patrick „      17 

Lady  Day . .  „      26 

Palm  Sunday April  16 

Good  Friday 21 

Easter  Sunday 23 


Ascension  Day    June  1 

George  V.  born  (1865)    „      3 

Pentecost— Whit  Sunday 11 

Trinity  Sunday  „     18 

St.John  Baptist — Midsummer 

Day    24 

St.Michael— Michaelmas  Day  Sept.29 

St.  Andrew Nov.  30 

Christmas  Day  (Monday) Dec.  25 


THE  FOUR  QUARTERS  OF  THE  TEAR. 

H.  M. 

Spring  Quarter  begins  March  20th 10  47  afternoon. 

Sammer    „  „       June  2l8t G  24  afternoon. 

Autumn     „  .,       September  23rd 9  16  morning. 

Winter      „  „       December  22nd 3  59  morning. 
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RI0UTIB8  or  BIBTB8»  MAR1UA0B8.  AMD  DBATR& 


ThMt  Mt  BOW  lMp«  aft  BooMffMl  Boom.  Md  nmy  h9  muwhad  9a  pmjmm^  0i 
lU  Im  of  OM  thiUiiic.    If  •  owlUM  oopj  of  mj  m%ry  bo  ffo^vifod,  Um  liwiy 
for  Ihol,  iB  odditloB  lo  tho  •hUUim  for  ftbo  atorol^  is  two  ihllliiif  lad  mtwi 
ptnot,  whioh  iBotodos  o  poaBy  for  Homp  dalj.    Tho  wfliftow  ooBlofta  oa  Miry 
of  btrtht.  d«Uht,  oad  OMrrl^M  dBoo  lH  JbIj,  1887. 


BANK  HOLIDAYS,  1918. 

Moodoy vpdl         84 

Whit  IfoBdoj ..    Joao          18 

Fifst  MoBdoj  in  AofiMl . .     Ai^wl        T 

Boxing  Doy  (Tuoadoy)  I>«o«Bbor  98 


hi 

Now  Toor    Joouofy  1 

Oood  Friday   April  91 

First  MoDdoy  in  Moy Moy  1 

First  Hoodoy  in  AofBst ..  Aofoat  T 

Boxing  Doy    


LAW  8ITTING6,  1918. 


HiUry  Siiiings Jonnary  11  ..  April          19 

Easter  May          9  ..  Jobs            9 

Trinity  Jons        90  .  July           81 

Miohasl.                        .  Ootobor   19  .  Doosabor  91 


E0LIP8B8,  1918. 

A  Partial  Eolipss  of  tbo  Moon  on  Thariday,  Jaooary  901b,  partly  triribls 
tbroof  hoot  tho  British  Islos. 

A  Total  Bolipta  of  tho  Son  on  Thursday.  F«bruarv  3rd.  partly  vImUo  as  a 
Partial  Xolipse  throughout  the  British  Islr> 

A   Partial  Edipss  of  tho  Mooo  OB   Satordsy.  Julv    i^th.    partly  timMs 
throughout  the  British  Islos. 


An  Annular  EoUpos  of  tho  Sob  ob  SoBday.  July  80th.  iavWUo 
th«  BritUh  Islos.    ThU  EoUpso  is  vitiblo  gsoorally  thrai^hooi  iK.  Rjms  ladia 
Arohipelago,  Now  OuiBoa,  Australia,  and  Nsw  r—jand 

A  Partial  Rclipso  of  tho  Sun  ob  SuBday,  Doowibsc  iith,  tavisihlo 
throughout  tho  British  IsUs.  This  la  aB  ortmBoly  saiall  sellpso:  al  tlM 
grsatost  phase  ouly  about  oBo-ninoloth  of  tho  Sob's  snrfsoo  !• 
is  Tisihlo  only  in  high  soutbora  latrtodss  of  tho  ladiaB 
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Calendar  for  1916. 


January. 

February. 

1             March. 

'» 

...  2    9  16  23  30i  » 

...  -6  18  20  27 

M 

...     6  12  19  26 

u 

...  8  10  17  24  31    M 

...     7  14  21  28 

M 

...     6  13  20  27 

Ikj 

...  4  11  18  25  ....   lb 

1     8  15  22  29 

'lb 

...     7  14  21  28 

W 

...  6  12  19  26  ...    W 

2    9  16  23  ... 

W 

1     8  15  22  29 

lb 

...  6  13  20  27  ...||  Ik 

3  10  17  24  ... 

Ik 

2     9  16  23  30 

.F 

...  7  14  21  28  ...     P 

4  11  18  25  ... 

F 

3  10  17  24  31 

8 

1  8  16  22  29  ...i;  S 

5  12  19  26  ... 

8 

4  11  18  25  ... 

» 

M 

'Rj 
W 
Tk 
F 

8 


April. 

2  9  16  23  30 

3  10  17  24  ... 

4  11  18  25  ... 

5  12  19  26  ... 

6  13  20  27  ... 

7  14  21  28  ... 

8  15  22  29  ... 


May. 


» 

M 

Tb   ' 

W 

Tk 

F 

S 


7  14  21  28 

8  15  22  29 

9  16  23  30 

10  17  24  31 

11  18  25  ... 

12  19  26  ... 


June. 


6  13  20  27 


» 
M 

lb 
W 

:& 

F 

S 


4  11  18  25 

5  12  19  26 

6  18  20  27 

7  14  21  28 

8  15  22  29 

9  16  23  30 


3  10  17  24 


July. 

^ 

August. 

September. 

» 

...  2    9  16  23  30 

» 

...   6   13  20 

27 

» 

...     3  10  17  24 

M 

...  3  10  17  24  31 

M 

...   7   14  21 

28 

M 

...     4  11  18  25 

'Bj 

...  4  11  18  25  ... 

'Rj 

1     8   15   22 

29 

'Rj 

...     5  12  19  26 

W 

...  5  12  19  26  ... 

W 

2     9   16  23 

30 

W 

...     6  13  .20  27 

% 

...  6  13  20  27  ... 

Ik 

3   10   17   24 

31 

Ik 

...     7  14  21  28 

F 

...  7  14  21  28  ..., 

F 

4   11    18  25 

... 

F 

1     8  15  22  29 

8 

1  8  15  22  29  ... 

8 

5  12   19  26 

... 

8 

2    9  16  23  30 

October. 

Novennt>er. 

1 

December. 

» 

1    8  15  22  29 

» 

...    5  12  19  26  j 

» 

...  3  10  17  24  31 

M 

2    9  16  23  30 

M 

...     6  13  20  27 

M 

...  4  11  18  25  ... 

'Rj 

3  10  17  24  31 

Hd 

...     7  14  21 

28 

'Rj 

...  5  12  19  26  ... 

W 

4  11  18  25  ... 

W 

1     8  15  22  29 

W 

...  6  13  20  27  ... 

Ik 

5  12  19  26  ... 

Tk 

2    9  16  23 

30 

Ik 

...  7  14  21  28  ... 

F 

6  13  20  27  ... 

F 

3  10  17  24 

F 

1  8  15  22  29  ... 

8  , 

7  14  21  28  ... 

s  , 

4  11  18  25 

..^ 

8 

2  9  16  23  30  ... 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  -ANNUAL' 
from  1885  to  1916. 
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Contributions 

WHICH   HAVE  APPEARED  IN  THE   CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE 
SOCIETIES'  "ANNUAL"  FROM  1885  TO  1916. 


TlUe  of  Article.  "  Annual. 

AcUnd,  A.  H.  D. — Education  of  Co-operators  cuid  Citizens  1885 

Acland,  A.  H.  D. — Secondary  Education  1886 

Adair,  William. — Smallholdings  and  Co-operative  Trading  1914 

Adams,  The  late  Mr.  John 1900 

Advertising      and      the      Co-operative      Movement. — By 

Theodore  Armstrong 1916 

Africa;  Europe  and  England  in,  or  the  Development  of  the* 
Dark    Continent. — By    H.    de    B.    Gibbins,    M.A., 

F.R.G.S 1896 

African  Developments,  Recent. — By  J.  Howard  Reed  ....  1906 
Agriculture,  Co-operation  as  Applied  to. — By  Prof.  James 

LoNO  1899 

Agriculture,  Co-operation  in  its  Application  to. — ^By  G. 

HiNES 1887 

Agriculttire,  Co-operative. — By  Bolton  Kino  1886 

Agriculture,  Co-operative,   Applied  to  Market  Gardening 
and  Fruit  Culture. — By  the  Editor  of  The  Agricultural 

Economist  1 885 

Agriculture,  Possibilities  of  British,  under  Free  Trade. — By 

Jambs  Long 1905 

Aims  and  Ideals  of  the  German  Workers. — By  Ed.  Bern- 
stein    1907 

Alden,  Percy,  M.A.,  M.L.S.B.— The  Unemployed  Problem  1904 

Alden,  Percy,  M.A. — Labour  Colonies 1906 

Alden,  Percy,  M.P.— Child  Life  and  Labour  1909 

American  Immigration  Laws. — By  Edward  Porritt 1894 

American  Tariffs. — By  Edward  Porritt  1897 

American  Shipbuilding. — By  Edward  Porritt 1902 

Ancient  Civilisations  and  their  Lessons,  Some. — By  Bed- 
ford Pollard v 1916 

Anti -Co -operative  Movement,  the  Private  Traders'. — By 

Jambs  Dbaks 1899 

Argentina,  Modem :  Its  Rise,  Developments,  and  Prospects. 

By  W.  A.  Hirst 1913 

Armfltrong,  Theodore. — Advertifiing  and  the  Co-operative 

Movement 1916 

Armstrong,   Theodore. — The   History   of   Industrial    Life 

Insurance  1914 

Arnold,  Arthur. — The  Land  and  the  People  1887 

Articles  Consumed  by  Co-operators,  The  Growth  and  Manu- 

factiire  of 1886 

Art  to  Labour,  Tlie  Relations  of. — By  William  Morris 1 890 

Art,  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Relation  to  Literature 

and. — By  A.  E.  Flbtchsb. 1911 

Association  v.  Competition. — By  H.  W.  Maorosty,  B.A....  1900 
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Pace. 
420 
426 
259 
425 

479 


346 
171 

409 

210 
187 


194 

266 

226 
163 
176 
136 
171 
202 
221 

489 


166 
479 

233 

184 

146 
371 

199 
223 


OoniriMioiM  lo  Uu  *' Annual  *'  /nm  OSS  lo  1916. 


TMItof 
m  A  Oootfibator  lo  Um  Worid't 

B.L.NABB ::. :.  ims  ...  mi 

Awtnlia  undar  Labour  Oov«mnMol.— By  M.  Biodcky  ..     I91S    ...     lii 


H.  R.— AdvanUfM  and  Nootailyof  •Oo-op«r»iivo 
of  tho  Bagli^  and  800MM1 


CMtr*  of 


I8M    ...     »77 

BaDoI,  Tho liM    ...    nt 

BAoldag  and  FioAooa.— By  T.  QooDwnr If  14    ...     lii 

BoniM.  Owirgo  N..  ILP.— Thirty  Ymis  oI  tho  Trado  Unko 

MovecMoi liU    ...     lii 

Bate,  John  H.— Th»  DovolopoMat  d  tho  Inwwano  Buii. 

OMi  M  a  FMd  f or  Oo-OfMNitivo  BnlorpriM IMM    ...     Sit 

Bolgiom  Md  tho  Mtthods  of  tho  BolgioiM  in  Applyifl« 

Oo-op«otfTO    PrineiplM    and    Praotioa.— By    JAmm 

J(mM9fom liOi    ...    Sii 

Balloo.  Hilair*.  M.P.~The  Place  of  a  PoaMntry  in  Mod«ra 

aTiliMtion lilO    ...     fTi 

B«cnitain,Bd.— AimsandldaabofthoOamaaWorlMfa...     Ii07     ...     SSi 

BilbQii*  Alffod.  M J>.— TaxaUoo  of  Land  VahM* liii    ...     SSi 

Binney.  The  lata  Mr.  Ooorsa liOi    ...     t47 

B.  J..  L.  B.—- Oo-oparativo  Whole— It  Sootatiai  and  thiir 

Rolationa  to  Rotail  G6H>p6rativo  Sodiatim liii    ...     lOi 

B.  J.,  L.  B.— Futiuo  Finanoial  DavalopOMat  of  tha  Go- 

oparativa  Movoniant liii    ...     lii 

B.  J..  L.  B.— Poaaibilitiaa  of  Latamational  Oo-oparativa 

Trad© liii    ...     liT 

B.  J..  L.  B.— Retail  Co-oparatioo  and  the  Relatiooa  batwaan 

the  Individual  and  the  Stofo liii    ...     lii 

B.  J..  L.  B.— The  PoaiUoo  of  Co-nparatioa  in  other  Landb...     liii     .,1    S7f 

Blatohfoid,  Robert— Land  NationatiaaHon liii    ...     »U 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making:  Aa  it  Waa  and  Aa  it  la.— By  A» 

Old  C«ajt liii    ...    Sii 

Bourne.  H.  R.  Fox.— Nativaa  under  Bntiah  Rule. .'....     IMM     ...     tm 

Bradbury,  Fred.— The  WooUan  Induatry.  Hiatorioally  and 

OommeroiaUy  Oonaidarad. liOO    ...     SO 

Branford.   Victor  V..   M.A.— Electricity:   Paat,   Praaant. 

Futuro liii   ...   iii 

Briiiah  Budgai-Makinff.— By  L.  O.  OtaoOA  Momnr.  M.P...  lilO  ...  SM 
Britiah  Colonial  PoUcy,  The  Devalopnant  of,  duris«  the 

Nineteenth      and      Twentieth     Oanturiea.— By      L. 

Kxowua,  Utt.D IWM    ...     S4S 

Britifth  Tradn  and   Employ rorat.  Tho  War  and.— By  Bir 

Lbo  CiiionA  .MoNKY.  M.I* liii     ...     4il 

Britiah  Trade,  The  Courae  of.— By  Qbo.  Howbll*  FJLB^ 

M.P liii   .^   sii 

Britiah  Trade,  Induatrial  Oonflieta  and ^ liii  ...  Sii 

Britiah  Wagaa,  The  OoorM  of.— By  L.  O.  Gnona  Morar, 

M^.  lilS  ...  SIS 
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Howell,  George,  F.S.S.,  M.P. — Pauperism:   Its  Nature  and 
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tration        1895 
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